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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF 
THE  MERCHANTS,  MANUFACTURERS, 
AND  OTHERS,  CONCERNED  IN  THE 
WOOL  AND  WOOLLEN  TRADE  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  Sec. 

THE  Committee  of  Merchants,  Manu- 
facturers, and  others,  who  have  lately  met  at 
the  Guildhall  Coffee-houfe,  in  London,  for  the 
purpofe  of  reprefenting  to  the  Legiflature,  the 
very  ferious  and  alarming  confequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  Repeal  of  the  Laws  Pro- 
hibiting the  Exportation  of  Wool,  in  arrang* 
ing  the  Union  with  Ireland,  have  deemed  it 
becoming  and  necefTary,  on  the  behalf  of  thcm- 
felves,  as  the  conductors  of  the  great  national 
caufc  of  our  firft  manufacture,  as  well  as  for 
the  eventual  future  advantage  of  the  Manu- 
facturers of  this  kingdom,  that  a  Public  Record 
of  the  Tranfactions  and  the  Proceedings  rcla- 
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live  to  the  fame  fhould  be  made.  With  thefe 
views  and  motives  it  is,  that  a  limited  number 
of  the  following  work  has  been  printed  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Deputies  and  others  immediately 

concerned  in  our  Woollen  Trade.     It  confifts 

: 

i.  Copy  of  the  6th  and  yth  Refolutions  of 
the  Two  Houfes  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
refpecling  an  Union  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. — 2.  The  Petition  of  the 
Merchants,  Fa&ors,  Warehoufemen  and  others 
concerned  -in  the  Wool  and  Woollen  Trade, 
refiding  in  London,  prefented  to  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament."— 3.  Obfervations  -on  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Petition.' — 4.  The  Speech  of  Edward 
Law,  Efq.  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  as 
Counfel  for  the  Petitioners. — 5.  Evidence,  on 
oath,  of  the  Manufa&urers  and  others,  given 
before  the  Houfe  of  Lords.— 6.  A  correct 
Statement  of  the  Debates  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  on  the  Subjeft  of  Wool.— 7.  Speech 
of  Thomas  Phmer,  Efq.  as  Counfel  for 

the 


the  Petitioners,   on   fumming  up  before  the 
Lords.* 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 
JOHN  MAITLAND, 
Chairman. 

Guildhall  Coffee-houfc, 
June  3,  1800. 


*  The  bufincfs  of  the  Petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Cora- 
mons  was  conduced  prccifcly  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
before  the  Lords. 
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RESOLVED, 

1  HAT,  for  the  fame  purpofc,  it  would  be 
fit  to  propofe,  as  the  fixth  article  of  Union, 
That  his  Majefty's  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (hall,  from  and  after  the  firfl  day  of 
January, 'one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  one, 
be  entitled  to  the  fame  privileges,  and  be  on 
the  fame  footing  as  to  encouragements  and 
A  bounties 


bounties  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  kingdom 
rcfpe&ively,  and  generally  in  refpeft  of  trade 
and  navigation  in  all  ports  and  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies :  and 
that  in  all  treaties  made  by  his  Majefty,  his 
heirs,  and  fuccefTors,  with  any  Foreign  power, 
his  Majefty 's  fubjefts  of  Ireland  fhall  have  the 
fame  privileges,  and  be  on  the  fame  footing,  as 
his  Majefty's  fubjec~h  of  Great  Britain:  that 
from  the  firft  day  of  January,  one  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  one,  all  prohibitions  and 
bounties  on  the  export  of  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country  to 
the  other,  (hall  ceafe  and  determine,  and  that 
the  faid  article  fhall  thenceforth  be  exported 
from  one  country  to  the  other  without  duty  or 
bounty  on  fuch  export:  that  all  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either 
kingdom  (not  hereinafter  enumerated  as. fubjeft 
to  fpecific  duties)  (hall  from  henceforth  be  im- 
ported into  each  country  from  the  other  free 
from  duty,  other  than  fuch, countervailing  duty 
as.  fhall  be  annexed  to  the  feveral  articles  con- 
tained m  the  Schedule  No.  I.  and  that  the  ar- 
ticles hereinafter  enumerated,  fhall  be  fubjecl:, 
for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the 
Union,  on  importation  into  each  country  from 

the 


the  other,  to  the  dntics  fpecificd  in  the  Schc* 
dulc  No.  II.  annexed  to  this  article,  viz. 

Apparel, 

Brafs,  wrought, 

Cabinet  ware, 

Coaches  and  other  carriages, 

Copper,  wrought, 

Cottons, 

A; 

Huberdafhery, 

Hats, 

Tin  plates,  wrought  iron,  and  hardware, 

Lace,    gold   and  filvcrj    gold   and  filver 
thread, 

Bullion  for  lace,  pearl  and  fpangles, 

Millinery, 

Paper,  ftained, 

Pottery, 

Saddlery, 

Silk  manufacture, 

Stockings. 

And  that  the  woollen  manufactures  /hall  pay  on 
importation  into  each  country,  the  duties  now 
payable  on  importation  into  Ireland;  fait  and 
hoj)s  on  importation  into  Ireland,  duties  not 
exceeding  thofe  which  are  now  paid  in  Ireland ; 
and  coals  on  importation  to  be  fubjeft  to  bur- 
thens not' exceeding  thofe  to  which  they  are 
now  fubje&j  that  callicoes  and  muflins  be  fub- 
atid  liable  to  the  duties  now  payable  on  the 
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fame,  until  the  fifth  day  of  January  one  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  and  from  and 
after  the  faid  day,  the  faid  duties  Ihall  be  an- 
nually reduced  in  fuch  proportions  and  at  fuch 
periods  as  fhall  hereafter  be  ena&ed,  fo  as  that 
the  faid  duties  {hall  ftand  at  ten  per  cent,  from 
and  after  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  fixteen,  until  the  fifth  day 
of  January,  which  fhall  be  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  twenty-one;  and  that 
cotton  yarn  and  cotton  twiil  fhall  alfo  be  fubjeft 
and  liable  to  the  duties  now  payable  upon  the 
fame  until  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  eight,  and  from  and  after 
the  faid  day,  the  faid  duties  fhall  be  annually 
reduced  at  fuch  times  and  in  fuch  proportions 
as  Ihall  be  hereafter  enacted,  fo  as  that  all  du- 
ties fhall  ceafe  on  the  faid  articles  from  and  after 
the  fifth  day  of  January,  one  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  fixteen :  that  any  articles  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either 
country,  which  are  or  may  be  fubject  to  in- 
ternal duty,  or  to  duty  on  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  compofed,  may  be  made  fubjeft  on 
their  importation  into  each  country  refpe&ively 
from  the  other,  to  fuch  countervailing  duty  as 
fhall  appear  to  be  juft  and  reafonable  in  refpecl 
to  fuch  internal  duty  or  duties  on  the. materials; 
and  that  for  the  faid  purpofes,  the  articles  fpe- 

cified 


cificd  in  the  faid  Schedule  No.  I.  (hould  upoa 
importation  into  Ireland  he  fubjcft  to  the  duty 
which  fhall  be  fct  forth  therein,  liah!e  to  be 
taken  off,  diminifhed,  or  increafcd,  in  the  man- 
ncr  herein  fpecificd;   and  that  upon  the  like 
export  of  the  like  articles  from  each  country  to 
the  other  rcfpeftively,   a    drawback   fhall    be 
given  equal  in  amount  to  the  countervailing  duty- 
payable  on  the  articles  hereinbefore   fpecified 
on  the  import  into  the  fame  country  with  the 
other;   and  that  in  like  manner,  in   ruturc  it 
(hall  be  competent  to  the  United  Parliament  to 
impofe  any  new  or  additional   countervailing 
duties,  or  to  take  off  or  diminifh  fuch  cxifting 
countervailing  duties,  as  may   appear  on  like 
principles  to  be  juft  and  reafonable,  in  refpcft 
of  any  future  or  additional  internal  duty  on  any 
article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  either  country,  or  of  any  new  or  additional 
duty  on  any  materials  of  which  fuch  article  may 
be  compofed,  or  of  any  abatement  of  the  fame; 
and  that  when  fuch  new  or  additional  coun- 
tervailing duty  fliall  be  fo  impofed  on  the  im- 
port of  any  article  into  either  country  from  the 
other,  a  drawback   equal  in  amount  to  fuch 
countervailing  duty  (hall  be  given  in  like  man- 
ner on  the  export  of  every  fuch  article  refpec- 
tivdy  from  the  fame  country :  that  all  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either 
kingdom,  when  export*  d  through  the  other,  fhall 
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in  all  cafes  be  exported  fubjeft  to  the  fame  charges 
as  if  they  had  been  exported  direftly  from  the 
country  of  which  they  were  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture:  that  all  duty  charged  on  the 
import  of  foreign  or  colonial  goods  into  either 
country,  fhall,  on  their  export  to  the  other, 
be  either  drawn  back,  or  the  amount,  if  any 
be  retained,  fhall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
country  to  which  they  fhall  be  fo  exported,  fo 
long  as  the  general  expences  of  the  empire  mall 
be  defrayed  by  proportional  contributions; 
provided  nothing  herein  fhall  extend  to  take 
away  any  duty,  bounty,  or  prohibition  which 
exifls  with  refpeft  to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour, 
and  bifcuit;  but  that  the  fame  may  be  regu- 
lated, varied,  or  repealed  from  time  to  time  as 
the  United  Parliament  fhall  deem  expedient. 

SCHEDULE,  No.  I. 

Of  the  articles  to  be  charged  with  countervail- 
ing duties  upon  importation  from  Great  Bri- 
tain into  Ireland,  according  to  the  fixth 
article  of  Union. 

Articles  to  be  charged  <witb  a  countervailing  duty  In  Ireland  ; 

Beer,  Silk, 

Glafs,  Spirits, 

Leather,  Sugar,  refined, 

Paper,  flamed,      Sweets, 
Paper,  Tobacco. 

SCHEDULE  IL 
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SCHEDULE  II. 

Of  the  articles  charged  with  the  duties  fpcci- 
fied  upon  importation  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  refpecYively,  according  to  the  foth 
article  of  Union. 

Apparel, 

Brafs,  wrought, 

Cabinet  ware, 

Coaches  and  other  carriages, 

Copper,  wrought, 

Cottons,  except  callicoes  and  muflins, 

Glafs, 

Haberdafhcry, 

Hats, 

Tin  plates,  wrought  iron,  and  hardware    >  c 


thread, 

Bullion  for  Lice,  pearl  and  fpangles, 
Millinery, 
Paper,  ftained, 
Pottery, 

Saddlery  Scother  manufactured  leather 
Silk  manufacture, 

Stockings, 
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RESOLVED, 


That,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  it  would  be  fit 
to  propofe,  as  the  feventh  article  of  Union, 
That  the  charge  arifing  from  the  payment  of 
the  intereft,  and  the  finking  fund  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred  in 
cither  kingdom  before  the  Union,  fhall  continue 
to  be  feparately  defrayed   by  Great   Britain 
and  Ireland  refpe&ively:  that  for  the  fpace  of 
twenty  years  after  the  Union  (hall  take  place, 
the  contribution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
refpe&ively  towards   the  expenditure   of   the 
United  Kingdom,  in  each  year,  ihallbe  defrayed 
in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts  for  Great 
Britain,  and  two  parts  for  Ireland:  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  faid  twenty  years,  the  future 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  (other  than 
the  intereft  and  charges  of  the  debt  to  which 
either  country  (hall  be  feparately  liable)  fhall 
be  defrayed  in  fuch  proportion  as  the  United 
Parliament  fhall  deem  juft  and  reafonable,  upon 
a  comparifon  of  the  real  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  refpeclive  countries,  upon 
an  average  of  the  three  years  next  preceding 
the  period  of  revifion;  or  on  a  comparifon  of 
the  value  of  the  quantities  of  the  following 
articles  confumed  within  the  refpeclive  coun- 
tries. 
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tries,  on  a  fimilar  average ;  viz.  beer,  fpirits, 
fugar,  wine,  tea,  tobacco,  and  malt ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  aggregate  proportion  refulting  from 
both  thefe  confiderations  combined ;  or,  on  a 
companion  of  the  amount  of  income  in  each 
country,  eftimated  from  the  produce,  for  the 
fame  period,  of  a  general  tax  (if  fuch  (hall  have 
been  impofed)  on  the  fame  defcriptions  of  in- 
come in  both  countries;  and  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  (hall  afterwards 
proceed  in  like  manner  to  revifc  and  fix  the 
faid  proportions,  according  to  the  fame  rules 
or  any  of  them,  at  periods  not  more  diftant 
than  twenty  years  nor  Icfs  than  feven  years 
from  each  other,  unlefs  previous  to  any  fuch 
period  the  United  Parliament  (hall  have  de- 
clared, as  hereinafter  provided,  that  the  gene- 
ral expences  of  the  empire  {hall  be  defrayed  in- 
difcriminately  by  equal  taxes  impofed  on  the 
like  articles  in  both  countries:  that,  for  the 
defraying  the  faid  expences  according  to  the 
rules  above  laid  down,  the  revenues  of  Ireland 
(hall  hereafter  conftitute  a  confolidated  fund, 
upon  which,  charges  equal  to  the  intereft  of 
her  debt  and  finking  fund  (hall  in  the  firfl  in- 
ftance  be  charged,  and  the  remainder  (hall  be 
applied  towards  defraying  the  proportion  of 

the 
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the  general  expence  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
\phich  Ireland  may  be  liable  in  each  year:  that 
the  proportion  of  contribution  to  which  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  by  thefe  articles  be  lia- 
ble, fhall  be  raifed  by  fuch  taxes  in  each  king- 
dom refpe&ively  as  the  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  {hall  from  time  to  time  deem 
fit;  provided  always,  that  in  regulating  the 
taxes  in  each  country  by  which  their  refpe&ive 
proportions  {hall  be  levied,  no  article  in  Ireland 
fhall  be  liable  to  be  taxed  to  any  amount  ex- 
ceeding that  which  will  be  thereafter  payable 
in  England  on  the  like  article:  that  if  at  the 
end  of  any  year  any  furplus  fhall  accrue  from 
the  revenues  of  Ireland,  after  defraying  the  in- 
tereft,  finking  fund,  and  proportional  contribu- 
tion, and  feparate  charges  to  which  the  faid 
country  is  liable,  either  taxes  {hall  be  taken  off 
to  the  amount  of  fuch  furplus,  or  the  furplus 
{hall  be  applied  by  the  United  Parliament  to 
local  purpofes  in  Ireland,  or  to  make  good  any 
deficiency  which  may  arife  in  her  revenues  in 
time  of  peace,  or  be  inverted  by  the  com- 
minioners  of  the  national  debt  of  Ireland  in  the 
funds,  to  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
at  compound  intereft,  in  eafe  of  her  contribu- 
tion in  time  of  war,  provided  the  furplus  fo  to 

accu- 
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accumulate,  (hull  at  no  future  period  be  fuffcred 
ie  lum  of  five  million^:  th;u  all  mo- 
nies hav.iiUT  to  be  tailed  by  loan  in  peace  or 
war,  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
the  parliament  thereof,  {hall  be  confidcrcd  to 
be  a  joint  debt,  and  the  charges  thereof  (hall 
be  borne  by  the  refpccYive  countries  in  the 
proportion  of  their  refpc&ivc  contributions; 
provided  that  if  at  any  time  in  railing  their  rc- 
fpeftivc  contributions  hereby  fixed  for  each 
kingdom,  the  parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom fhall  judge  it  fit  to  raifc  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  fuch  refpc&ive  contributions  in  one 
kingdom  within  the  year  than  in  the  other,  or 
to  fet  apart  a  greater  proportion  of  fin  king  fund 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  loan  raifed  on  account  of  the  one  country, 
than  of  that  raifed  on  account  of  the  other 
country,  then  fuch  part  of  the  faid  loan,  for 
the  liquidation  of  which  different  provilions 
have  been  made  for  the  refpeclive  countries, 
(hall  be  kept  diftincl,  and  (hall  be  borne  by 
each  feparately,  and  only  that  part  of  the  faid 
loan  be  deemed  joint  and  common  for  the  re- 
du&ion  of  which  the  refpeclive  countries  (hall 
have  made  provifion  in  the  proportion  of  their 
refpc&ive  contributions:  that  if  at  any  future 

day 


day  the  feparate  debt  of  each  kingdom  refpeo: 
lively  fhall  have  been  liquidated,  or  the  values 
of  their  refpeclive  debts  (eflimated  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  interefl  and  annuities  at- 
tending the  fame,  of  the  finking  fund  appli- 
cable to  the  reduction  thereof,  and  the  period 
within  which  the  whole  capital  of  fuch  debt 
{hall  appear  to  be  redeemable  by  fuch  finking 
fund)  {hall  be  to  each  other  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion  with  the  refpeclive   contributions  of 
each  kingdom  refpeclively,  or  where  the  amount 
by  which  the  value  of  the  larger  of  fuch  debts 
{hall  vary  from  fuch  proportion  fhall  not  exceed 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  faid  value,  and  if  it 
Jhall  appear  to  the  United  Parliament  that  the 
refpeclive  circumftances  of  the  two  countries 
will  thenceforth  admit  of  their  contributing  in- 
difcriminately,  by  equal  taxes  impofed  on  the 
fame  articles  in  each,  to  the  future  general  ex- 
pence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  fhall  be  com- 
petent to  the  faid  United  Parliament  to  declare, 
that  all  future  expence  thenceforth  to  be  in- 
curred, together  with  the  interefl:  and  charges 
of  all  joint  debts  contracted  previous  to  fuch 
declaration,  fhall  be  fo  defrayed  indifcriminately, 
by  equal  taxes  impofed  on  the  fame  articles  in 
each  country,  and  ihenceforth  from  time  to  time, 

as 
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as  circumftanccs  may  require,  to  impofe  and 
apply  fucli  taxes  accordingly ;  fubjcft  only  to 
fuch  particular   exemptions  or  abatements   in 
Ireland,  and  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland,  as   circumflances  may  appear  from 
time  to  time  to  demand;  that  from  the  period 
of  fuch  declaration,  it  (hall  no  longer  be  necef- 
fary  to  regulate  the  contribution  of  the  two 
countries  towards  the  future  general  expences, 
according  to  any  fpccific  proportion,  or  accord- 
ing to  any  of  the  rules  hereinbefore  prefcribed; 
provided   neverthelefs,    that    the    imerefl    or 
charges  which  may  remain  on  account  of  any 
part  of  the  fcparatc  debt  with  which  either 
country  is  chargeable,   and  which  fhall  not  be 
liquidated   or   confolidated    proportionably   as 
above,  fhall,  until  extinguifhcd,  continue  to  be 
defrayed  by  feparate  taxes  in  each  country: 
that  a  fum  not  lefs  than  the  Aim  which  has  been 
granted  by  the  parliament  or  Ireland,  on  the 
average  of  the  laft  fix  years,  as  premiums  for 
the  internal  encouragement  of  agriculture  or 
manufactures,  or  for  the  maintaining  inftituiions 
for  pious  and  charitable  purpofes,  fhall  be  ap- 
plied, for  the  period  of  twenty  years  after  the 
Union,  to  fuch  local  purpofes,  in  fuch  manner 
as  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  fhall 

diretf: 
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direct:  that  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  Ja- 
nuary one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  one,  all 
public  revenue  arifing  from  the  territorial  de- 
pendencies of  the  United  Kingdom,  (hall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  general  expenditure  of  the  empire, 
in  the  proportions  of  the  refpective  contribu- 
tions of  die  two  countries. 


No.  II. 


No.  II. 

PETITION  prcfcntcd  April  23d,  1800.* 

To  the  Honorable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  Parliament  affembled. 

The  Petition  of  the  Merchants,  Fa&ors,  Ware- 
houfemen,  and  Others,  concerned  in  the  Wool 
And  Woollen  Trade,  rcfiding  in  London^ 

SHKWETH, 

THAT  your  Petitioners  obferve,  -with  inex- 
prcflible  concern,  that  in  the  projected  arrange- 
ment of  the  Union  with  the  Sifter  Kingdom, 
(he  prqpofes,  That  the  exifling  laws,  prohibiting 
the  Exportation  of  Britifh  Wool,  fhould  be 
repealed,  fo  far  as  relates  to  hericlf,  whilfl  on 
her  part  Die  claims  the  continuance  of  pro- 
t^fting  duties  for  her  Woollen  Manufactures. 

That  your  Petitioners  humbly  conceive  and 
believe,  that  the  growth  of  Wool  in-  Great 
Britain  is  not  luflicicm  to  fupply  the  Manufac- 
tures thereof  with  a  quantity  equal  to  the  prc- 
fent  demand  for  Home  Coufumptton  and  Foreign 
Markets,  fo  that  if  any  part  is  fufferexi  to  be 
taken  away,  your  Petitioners  and  the  Manufac- 
turers mud  experience  very  great  injury. 

*  A  like  Petition,  mutatis  mutandis t  was  jycfooted  to  th- 
Houfc  of  Lords  on  the  301)1  of  Aj)ril,  1 800. 

That 
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That  your  Petitioners  are  moft  ferioufly 
alarmed,  in  cafe  Britifh  Wool  fhould  be  per- 
mitted to  be  exported,  That  under  pretence  of 
carrying  it  to  Ireland,  great  quantities  would 
be  conveyed  to  Foreign  Countries,  without 
the  poflibility  of  prevention,  (efpecially  in  times 
of  Peace)  and  that  the  facility  with  which  it 
might  be  patted  from  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
free  from  detection,  furnifhes  ftrong  apprehen- 
fions  that  (till  larger  quantities  would  find  their 
way  into  Foreign  Countries,  whereby  the 
Britifh  Merchant  and  Manufacturer  would 
fuffer,  and  ihe  enemies  and  rivals  of  the  United 
Kingdoms  be  furnifhed  with  means  of  fup- 
planting  both  your  Petitioners,  and  the  new 
Members  of  the  Empire  in  Foreign  Markets. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray, 
That  no  alteration  may  be  made  in  the 
exifting  laws,  fo  far  as  they  prohibit  the 
Exportation  of  Wool;  and  that  your  Pe- 
titioners may  be  heard  by  their  Counfel 
at  the  Bar  of  your  Honorable  Houfe. 

Maidands,  Sterry,  &  Nettlefhipp 

George  Whitehead  &  Son 

Jones,  Havard  &  Jones 

J.  N.  &  B.  Pearfe 

Fryer,  Telford,  Liddell  &  Smallman 

Bowerbank,  Monkhoufe  &  Co. 

Wanfey  JefFerics  &  Co. 

Richard 
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Richard  Burford 

Edward  &  Thomas  Shcppard 

John  &  Philip  Perring 

Thomas  Andrews  &  Co. 

Andrews  &  Brooke 

R.  J.  &  E.  Swainc  &  Co. 

Strcatfield  &  Weft 

Cleraentfon,  Borradailc  &  Jackfon 

Greens  &  Walford 

King  &  Snow 

Stainton  &  Hodgfon 

William  Rawfon  &  Co. 

Royds  &  Brockbank 

Charles  Brunfdon  &  Co. 

John  Yeatherd 

John  Lightfoot  &  Co. 

John  Pollard  &  Co. 

Storks,  Blythe  &  Co. 

Relph  &  Todhumer 

Tiplady,  Lloyd  &  Pritchard 

James  Bufhell 

Hornyold  &  Mills 

Blake  &  Paxton 

EJ ward  Dowling 

Edward  Dowling,  junior 

Charles  &  John  Gofs  Weft 

Jones  &  Wakeman 

Wetherill  &  Fayle 

T.  &  S.  Wallington 

Richard  Carpenter  Smith,  Sons  &  Co. 

B  William 
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William  Puckle  &  Co. 

R.  &  S.  Bousfield 

Fa  veil,  Bousfield  £  Son 

B.  Hitchcock 

William  &  Samuel  Wright  &  Co. 

Beddome,  Fyfh  &  Co. 

Lonfdale  &  Tomfon 

John  Wallace 

Thomas  Atwood 

Nath.  Robarts 

Brittens  &  Meek 

Robert  Lawfon 

Guftard  &  Young 

F.  Lewis 
Henry  Smith 

W.  &  H.  Marchant 

G.  Griffiths 
Charles  Ivatts 
Perry  &  Rigg 
W.  Stebbing 
Thomas  Dawfon 
E.  J.  Pinegar 
William  Ghrimes 
John  Smith  &  King 
Thomas  Kidder 

J.  Berridge 

Morley,  Wilfon  &  Morley 
E.  &  S.  Hall  &  Co. 
John  Newcomb  &  Son 

Jofeph 
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jofeph  Lobb  &  Son 

Mytton,  Jones  &  Owen,  Dt/obran 

John  Kynafton 

Geldard  &  Ridley,  Richmond 

Howcll,  Taylor  &  Co. 

John  Mafon 

J.  &  George  Scott 

Hankinfon,  Haydock  &  Burls 

Weddell  &  Till 

S.  Nicklin 

Vefie,  Wyer  &  Swift 

Leaver  Legg 

Appleby  &  Arlington 

Rd.  Rankin 

Jofeph  Woods  &  Son 

Thomas  Spooner 

Robert  Irvine 

William  Mills 

Maund,  Wickfteed  &  Co. 

Puckle,  Cofteker  &  Co. 

John  Parry 

John  Peacock 

Richard  Otley 

Jofeph  Chadwick 

Jofeph  Addington 

George  Hardifty 

Edward  Roberts 

Hurd  &  Lonfdalc 

Jeffrey,  Ludlam  &  Co. 

B  2  William 
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William  Hodgfon 
Parker  &  Hinchcliff 
William  Warberton 
William  Lee 
John  Auguftus  Streit 
Sheppard  £:  Chapman 
Sarah  Lawrance 
G.  Seddon  &  Sons 
Smith,  Trower,  &  Co. 
Wm.  Anderfon 
Wm.  Saint 
James  Carter 
Barlow  &  Marfli 
R.  Roy  croft  Wrather 
Jofeph  Sumner 
Burne  &  Co. 
John  Johnfon 
F.  H.  Alford 
Bradley  ^  Paley 
T.  S:  1.  Eurber 


PETITIONS 
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PMTITIOXS  were  alfo  prcfented frojn 
CORNWALL.      .       i 

DEVONSHIRE. 
Exeter  1 

Totnefs 

Tiverton 

Taviflock 

GLOUCESTER. 

Gloucefter         ~| 

Cirencefter          f     .     .     . 
Painfwick  J 

LANCASHIRE. 

Bury 

Colne 

Rochdale 

Preflon 

Burnley 

Haflingdon 


LEICESTER. 
Market  Harboro 


MONT- 
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MONTGOMERY. 

Welch  Pool  \     • 


(      .     %    •     • 


NORFOLK. 
Norwich     ..... 

OXFORD. 

Witney 
Banbury 

SOMERSET. 
Frome  "] 

Weftern   Parts   ! 

of  the  County  J>      *     . 
of  Somerfet 

Wivelfcombe     J 

SHROPSHIRE. 
Shrewfbury     .... 

SUFFOLK. 

Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds &  the 
neighbouring 
towns 

Sudbury 

SURRY. 

Southwark c 

YORK- 
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YORKSIIIKr. 
Leeds 

Huddersfield 
Halifax 
Bradford 
Wukefield 
Haworth 
Addingham 
Keighly 
Skipton 

WESTMORELAND. 
Kcndal i 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Kidderminfter I 

WILTSHIRE. 
Salisbury i 


No. 


24 
No.  III. 

OBSERVATIONS, 

Which  were  annexed  to  -a  printed  copy  of  the 
Petition ',  and  diftribiited  to  the  Members  of  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament. 

OUR  Native  WOOL,  has  always  been 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  this  ifland,  and  never  was  more  fo  than  at 
the  prefent  period.  It  poflefTes  an  undoubted 
fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  Europe,  for  fuch 
fabrics  as  are  of  the  greateft  utility  and  moft 
extended  confumption ;  and  the  wife  policy 
of  our  Legiflature  has  infured  this  invaluable 
material  to  our  own  manufacturers  by  laws 
ftriclly  confining  it  within  our  own  fhores,  un- 
der the  fevered  penalties. 

This  policy  is  founded  on  the  felf-evident 
principle,  that  it  is  better  to  maintain  our  own 
induftrious  workmen,  and  enrich  our  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  by  working  up  our 
native  produce,  than  to  fuffer  it  to  become 
the  inflrument  of  a  rival  trade  in  other  countries. 

The  vaft  body  of  ufcful  men,  and  their  fa- 
milies, employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wool, 

give 


give  life  to  agriculture,  and  raife  the  value  of 

the  confumption  of  its  prcxlu<fti< 
whilit  they  largely  contribute  to  the  public  rc- 

:rious  articles  of  cxcifc 

ami  curiums,  which  arc  paid  tor  by  their  pro- 
dii<frive  labours,  and  give  employment  and  fup- 
port  to  another  very  large  portion  of  the  inha- 
rs  of  this  kingdom. 

The  woollens  of  Great  Britain  have  found 
their  way  into  every  part  of  the  world.  Su- 
periority in  the  raw  material,  ailifted  by  the 
improvements  in  machinery,  have  increafed 
the  confumption  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is 
an  uncomrovertible  faft,  the  wools  of  our 
ifland  arc  infuflicicnt  to  fupply  the  prefcnt  de- 
mand. 

The  amount  of  woollen  fabrics  exported 
in  the  year  is  nearly  eight  millions  and  a  half 
fterling,  which  is  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  the 
exports  of  Britifh  produce  and  manufactures. 
This  immenfe  fum,  with  the  addition  of  freight, 
commiffion,  and  infurance,  exceeds  one-third 
of  the  whole  rental  of  our  landed  property, 
and  /'/  nearly  a  clear  profit  paid  by  foreigners  to 
this  ifland. 

Ships,  carriages,  machinery,  roads,  canals, 
buildings,  &c.  conftitute  that  part  of  our  capi- 
tal to  which,  with  the  ingenuity  of  our  ma- 
nufafturers,  we  are  fo  highly  indebted  for  our 

rapid 
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rapid  acceflions  of  wealth  and  power.  How 
much  of  thefe  owe  their  exiflence  and  fup- 
port  to  the  great  daple  article,  WOOL,  the 
material  of  our  earlieft,  mod  extenfive,  and 
mod  valuable  manufacture,  cannot  with  fa- 
cility be  dated.  It  is  highly  probable  that  one- 
fifth  of  this  flock  is  employed  by  the  wool- 
len trade  ;  and  all  the  charges  of  making 
and  maintaining  the  fame,  and  the  fupport  of 
the  many  thoufands  fo  employed,  muft  confe- 
quently  be  derived  from  this  manufacture. 

That  manufacturing  induftry,  and  the  ufe  of 
machinery,  do  increafe  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  and  raife  the  value  of  its 
lands,  are  truths  too  obvious  to  be  enlarged 
upon.  It  is  of  the  mod  notorious  publicity, 
that  within  the  lad  forty  years,  lands  have  in- 
creafed  in  value  more  than  three-fold,  in  dif- 
tricts  rendered  flourifhing  by  thefe  caufes ;  and 
it  is  equally  well  known,  that  by  the  decline 
of  manufactures  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  poor's  rates  have  increafed  fo  enor- 
mouily  as  nearly  to  equal  the  rental  of  the 
land ;  and,  in  fome  inftances,  to  exceed  it. 
The  woollen  trade  has  grown  to  its  prefent 
magnitude  and  importance,  under  the  obvious 
and  mod  natural  encouragement  of  laws  to 
keep  the  raw  material  at  home ;  and  the  peti- 
tioners have  no  other  wifh  than  for  a  continu- 
ance 
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nncc  of  this  fccuriry,  under  which  they  and 
their  anccitors  have  fo  fucccfsfully  cxencd  thcm- 
felv.  . 

The  Britifh  manufacturers  obfcrve,  with 
deep  concern,  that  woollens,  our  ftaple  manu- 
facture, mud  meet  the  Irifh  woollens  in  the 
market  of  that  kingdom,  under  the  weight  ot' 
a  fpecific,  protecting  duty,  and  in  our  own 
market,  under  the  preffure  of  higher  taxes 
and  higher  wages  ;  that,  "  the  Britifh  Parlia 
ment,  by  laying  a  duty  of  thirty-three  pounds 
per  cent,  on  German  linens,  and  admitting 
Iri(h,  duty  free,"  has  given  "  in  effect  fo  much 
bounty  on  Irifh  linens,  their  flaple  manufac- 
ture, as  the  fame  thirry-three  pounds  per  cent, 
on  Irifh  linens  would  produce ; "  that  this 
duty  on  the  Linens  imported  from  Ireland, 
"  would  amount  to  a  million  fterling ;  which 
million,  equal  almofl  to"  the  "  Peace  Eftablifii. 
ment  "  of  Ireland,  is,  "  in  effect  raifed  on  the 
Britifh  confumer,  to  be  paid  to  the  Irifh  linen 
merchant  j"  that  though  Great-Britain  raifes 
a  revenue  of  five  (hilling*  and  fix-pence  a  chal- 
dron on  her  own  coals  carried  Coafl-ways, 
they  arc  to  be  exported  to  Ireland  duty  free.* 
And  when  to  this  (Iriking  contrail  of  circum- 

*  The  Words  between  Commas,  are  copied  from  the 
Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Vifcount  Caftlc- 
reagh,  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  February  cth, 
1800,  Page  31. 

(lances, 
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fiances,  it  is  added,  that  in  the  arrangement 
of  regulations  fo  beneficial  for  Ireland,  the  con- 
templation of  the  Legiflature  was  directed  to 
coiupenfate  the  Sifter  Kingdom  for  her  con- 
fumption  of  our  woollens,  it  will  afford  a 
very  cogent  argument  in  favour  of  their  hum- 
ble Petition. 

It  has  long  been  incontrovertibly  eftablifhed, 
that  one  pack  of  certain  forts  .of  Englifh  wool, 
will  enable  the  French  to  work  up  two  packs 
of  their  own,  in  articles  they  cannot  otherwife 
make.  On  this  account,  they  are  anxious  to 
obtain  it  by  every  means  in  their  power;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  preventing  the  fmuggling  of  Britifh 
wool  to  France,  and  to  the  other  rivals  of  our 
trade,  as  well  during  its  paffage  towards  Ire- 
land, as  from  the  extenfive  coafts  of  that  ifland, 
will  be  very  much  increafed.  This  probable  lofs 
of  our  flaple  commodity  would  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  both  countries,  and  would  particu- 
larly aggravate  the  fufferings  and  lofs  of  the 
Britifh  manufacturers. 

The  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  wool- 
lens have  property  too  large  and  pledgee  too 
dear  to  them,  at  flake,  to  be  for  a  moment 
indifferent  to  the  general  profperity  and  fafety 
of  the  Empire.  They  hope  and  expect  the  moft 
beneficial  confequences  from  an  Union  with  the 

Sifter 


Sifter  Kingdom ;  and  if  it  were  pofliblc  to 
place  both  kingdoms  on  the  fame  footing  with 
rcfpcct  to  their  burthens,  they  perceive  no 
ground  upon  which,  as  liberal  men  and  fcl- 
Inw-fubjcfts,  they  could  wifli  to  withhold  a 
participation  in  all  the  fruits  of  their  long- 
continued  labour  and  induflry.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe.  It  is  their  own  ruin  they  wifh  to 
avert.  Great  Britain  pays  for  the  intereft  and 
charges  of  her  National  Debt  eighteen  times 
as  much  as  Ireland  for  hcr's,  which  fhe  is  to 
continue  exclufively  to  bear:  Ireland  is  bcfides 
a  cheap  country,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
eftablifhment  of  manufactures*  That  (he  may 
flourifli,  is  the  finoere  wifh  of  every  good  fub- 
ject ;  but  the  Britifli  Manufacturers  cannot, 
without  alarm,  contemplate  the  profpect  of  their 
raw  material,  their  machinery,  their  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  capital,  and  the  moft 
ingenious  of  their  workmen,  migrating  to  a 
land  where  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  language, 
chcapneA  of  labour,  and  of  food,  with  taxes 
comparatively  nothing,  invirc  them  to  fettle  and 
nnder-ffll  thofe  who  originally  eftablifhed  the 
manufactory,  and  raifrd  it  to  its  prefent  im- 
portance. 

The  manufacturers  of  Britifli  wool,  arc  not 
competent  to  defcribe  the  extended  and  mod 
ruinoiH  political  confequences,  which  muft  fol- 
low 
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low  the  decay  and  deftruftion  of  our  chief 
manufacture.  They  have  confined  their  ob-^ 
fervations  to  what  immediately  concerns  them- 
felves  and  their  connexions.  They  look  for- 
ward with  apprehenfions,  that  the  exportation 
of  their  wools  will  change  the  current  of  their 
wealth,  deftroy  their  induftry  and  enterprize, 
deprive  the  poor  of  their  employment,  add  to 
the  poor's  rates,  and  diminifh  the  rental  of 
the  land.  Their  induftry  and  enterprize  has 
hitherto  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  public 
exigencies.  They  have  chearfully  borne  a 
large  part  of  the  burthens  called  for  by  the 
imperious  neceflity  of  the  times,  and  it  is  their 
earned  prayer  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  fupporting  it. 

Guildhall  Cofee-Houfe,  April  22,  1800* 


No. 
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No.  IV. 
SPEECH 

or 
EDWARD    LAW,    ESQ. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
At  Counfelfor  the  Petitioner t, 

On  the  id  of  MAY,  1800. 

< 

MY  LORDS, 

J[  HAVE  the  honor  to  attend  your  Lordfhips 
on  behalf  of  a  mod  important  and  confiderable 
clafs  of  his  Majefty's  fubjefts  engaged  in  the 
profecution  of  the  earlieft  and  moft  valuable 
branch  of  our  national  commerce,  who,  approv- 
ing as  they  highly  and  zealoufly  do,  the  gene- 
ral fyftem  of  regulations  propofed  to  be  adopted, 
in  order  to  confolidate,  fecure,  and  improve 

the 
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the  ftrength  and  refources  of  two  countries, 
happily  united  under  one  common  fovereign  ; 
having  the  fame  general  interefts,  habits,  and 
laws,  the  fame  fubje&s  of  apprehenfion  and 
danger,  and  the  fame  great  objects  of  policy 
in  refpect  to  foreign  powers,  regret  neverthe- 
lefs  that  this  fyflem  has,  in  common  with  other 
fyftems  of  projected  improvement,  fuch  a  por- 
tion of  alloy  mixed  with  the  advantages  and 
bleffings  which  it  is  in  other  refpects  calculated 
(and,  we  truft,  dcftined  alfo)  to  produce,  as  in 
their  apprehenfion  threatens  the  deftruction  of 
thofe  valuable  interefts,  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  the  wifdom  and  policy  of  this  country 
to  protect  and  encourage — a  mifchief  certainly 
not  within  the  immediate  contemplation,  and 
(till  lefs  within  the  intention  of  the  legiflature 
to  occafion.  They  trufl  they  fhall  not  in  your 
Lordfhips'  impartial  judgment  be  efteemcd,  as 
fome  have  thought  fit  to  pronounce  them  "  a 
few  interefted  individuals,"  appearing  for 
themfelves  only  at  your  Lordfhips'  bar;  for  they 
appear  here  not  only  for  themfelves  and  their 
own  immediate  and  peculiar  intereft  but  for 
the  common  intereft,  combined  with  theirs  of 
altnoft  the  whole  aggregate  mafs  of  trades, 
mechanical  arts  and  manufactures,  which  this 
country  knows,  all  of  which  derive  in  a  confi- 
derable  degree  their  fuftentation  and  nourifli- 
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ment  from  this  the  carlidl,  mod  cxtcnfivc,  and 
mod  valuable  branch  of  our  national  commerce, 
and  fourcc  of  our  national  profpcrity. 

To  lt.it e  to  your  Lordlhips  the  extent  of  it, 
would  be  to  ttatc  that  it  is  at  leafl  one-third  in 
point  of  export  of  the  amount  of  all  our  national 
exports;  that  it  is  a  fourth  of  the  national 
income,  as  derived  from  all  its  various  Iburccs: 
its  magnitude  is  fo  important,  its  connexion 
with  the  viral  and  beft  interefts  of  this  country 
fo  clofc  and  intimate,  that  it  has  been  a  princi- 
pal objeft  of  attention  in  the  framing  of  the 
ftatutes  which  appear  upon  your  rolls  from  the 
earlieft  period  of  any  afccnuined  acls  of  legif- 
lation  in  this  country.  It  is  however  entitled 
to  confideration  not  on  the  ground  of  any  prc- 
fcriptive  policy  refpefting  it,  but  it  is  further 
entitled  to  confideration;  as  it  enriches  the  land- 
holder in  the  firft  inftance,  by  the  large  rent 
which  it  enables  his  manufacturing  tenant  to 
pay  for  the  land  he  occupies,  either  for  the 
purpofes  of  habitation  or  trade,  and  in  the  en- 
hanced price  of  every  article  which  this  foil 
produces ;  as  it  enriches  the  manufacturer  in  the 
fecond  place  who  works  up  the  wool  and  con- 
ducts it  by  various  hands,  and  through  various 
procefles  both  of  manual  and  mechanical  labour 
to  the  ultimate  (late  in  which  it  becomes  the  fub- 
jeft  of  ufc  and  wear  at  home,  and  of  exportation 
C  for 


icr  fimilar  purpofes  abroad  j — as  it  enriches,  in 
the  third  place,  the  dealer  and  artiit  in  every 
Article,  which  every  defcription  of  manufacture 
requires  or  confumes  from  the  habitation  which 
protects  him  from  the  weather  to  the  fhoes  on 
which  he  treads.  And  laftly,  as  it  enriches  the 
(late  itfelf,  which  derives  a  larger  revenue  from 
the  confumption  of  fo  many  articles,  theiubject 
of  various  duties  of  cufloms  and  excife,  naturally 
occafioned  by  the  demands  of  a  population  thus 
extended  and  encouraged.  In  order  to  give 
your  Lordfhips  fome  idea  of  its  magnitude,  I 
may  venture  to  (late,  that  there  are  no  lefs  than 
1,500,000  perfons  who  are  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  operative  branches  of  this  vafl 
manufacture;  and  if  what  Doctor  Campbell  in 
Ills  Political  Survey  of  the  Kingdom,  vol.  ii. 
p.  157,  dates  be  true,  u  That  from  the  wool 
grower  to  the  confumer  a  piece  of  broad  cloth 
pafies  through  an  hundred  different  hands ;  and 
that  there  are  near  the  fame  number  of  hands 
dependant  on  the  woollen  manufacture  though 
not  actually  concerned  in  it,"  I  may  affume 
that  the  trade  directly  and  collaterally  employs 
double  the  above-mentioned  number  of  hands. 
If  we  eilimate  then  the  magnitude  of  this 
queftion,  according  to  the  number  of  perfons 
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in'crefted  in  it;  it  goes  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
intirc  population  of  this  kingdom,  cdimating 
that  population  at  what  it  is  generally  reckoned, 
namely,  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  pcr- 
fons.  If  we  look  at  its  annual  produce,  at  its 
value  and  amount  with  refpedt  both  to  foreign 
markets  and  home  confumption,  without  dating 
in  minute  detail  the  quantity  of  wool  actually 
produced  in  this  country,  it  amounts  at  lead  to 
^600,000  packs,  each  pack  being  of  the  value 
of  £.  1 1  condituting  a  total  of  £.6,600,000  of 
actual  produce,  before  it  begins  to  be  manu- 
factured; and  in  its  manufactured  date,  upon 
the  fmalled  and  mod  contracted  cftimatc,  being 
upon  an  average  at  Icait  tripled  initsvaluc> 
fome  of  it  which  undergoes  a  more  laboured 
and  expenfive  procefs,  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value,  in  proportion  to  the  raw  material,  than 
what  I  have  dated,  but  upon  an  average  the 
actual  quantity  of  annually  manufactured  goods 
is  three  times  the  amount  lad  mentioned,  that 
is  £.19,800,000,  or  perhaps  from  that  fum  to 
twenty  millions  of  fubdantial  and  annually  pro- 
duced capital  to  the  country.  What  branch  of 
trade  belonging  to  this  country  is  there  that 
offers  itfclf  in  fuch  a  fhapc  to  the  conftderation 
of  yo"ur  Lorddiips?  I  am  therefore  well  allured 
that  the  application  now  made,  and  the  repre- 
c  2  fentation 
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femation,  which  through  their  advocates,  and 
by  their  evidence  the  Petitioners  now  feek  to 
imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  your  Lordfhips  will 
be  received  with  the  patience  and  attention 
which  a  fubjeft  of  fuch  tranfcendent  importance 
feems  to  merit. 

My  Lords,  I  have  principally  confidered,  at 
prefent,  the  intered  which  individuals  have,  as 
perfonally  conne&ed  in  the  profits  of  this  trade. 
But,  my  Lords,  confidered  with  a  reference  to 
the  revenue,  it  affumes  a  flill  more  interefling 
afpeft ;  it  imports  the  country  to  confider  moil 
ferioufly  before  they  put  it  in  hazard, — and 
I  am  fure  this  Houfe,  at  lead,  will  confider  it 
deeply  and  maturely;  becaufe,  my  Lords,  you 
are  not  now  engaged  in  the  difcuffion  of  a 
qiieftion  of  flu&uating  policy,  which  you  may 
adopt  to-day  and  renounce  to-morrow ;  where, 
If  there  be  any  error  in  the  principle  itfelf,  or 
in  the  means  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  it  may,  as  in  ordinary  cafes; 
be  remedied  by  other  and  later  a£h  of  legifla- 
ture.  But  the  refolution  which  your  Lord- 
fliips  (hall  pronounce  to-day,  as  it  will  form  one 
of  the  terms  of  that  Union  and  confederation 
ich  is  to  be  perpetual  and  unchangeable  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  wilt  be  itfelf  an  irre- 
Vcrfible  refolution.  There  remains  no  com- 
petent 
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petcnt  power  in  Parliament,  fo  long  as  ; 
Union  (hall  endure,  (and  God  grant  that,  when 
formed,  it  may  endure  for  ever)  of  rcconfider- 
ing  the  vote  you  fhall  come  to  upon  the  pre- 
Irnt  qucflion;  for  the  United  Parliament  will 
pofTefs  no  incriniic  means ;  nor,  of  courfe,  can 
provide  or  refcrve  for  itfclf  any  cxtrinfic  refort, 
for  the  cure  and  redrcfs  of  fuch  an  inconveni- 
ence, and  therefore  your  Lord  (hips  are  now  to 
refolve,  upon  the  fubjeft  before  you,  once  and 
for  ever.  Your  Petitioners  feel  thcmfelvcs  war- 
ranted therefore,  in  earneftly  foliciting  your 
Lordihips  maturely  to  confider  that  which  fo 
deeply  interefts  them,  and  which,  when  re- 
folved,  admits  of  no  palliation  or  amendment. 
Confider,  my  Lords,  what  has  been  the  well- 
weighed  and  long-fettled  policy  of  your  ancef- 
tors  upon  this  fubjecl.  This  is  not  a  new  trade, 
nor  is  it  only  a  comparatively  ancient  trade; 
but  it  is  the  moft  ancient  and  the  moft  impor- 
tant trade  which  the  country  poflefles,  which  is, 
as  my  Lord  Hale  calls  it,  "  The  bafis  of  all 
your  commerce." — It  is  that  to  which  the  car- 
liefl  and  moft  anxious  attention  of  Parliament 
has  been  at  all  times  directed,  in  a  variety  of 
regulations  adopted  indeed  according  to  flue- 
mating  fyftems  of  policy  at  different  periods, 
but  for  a  period  now  of  more  than  nvo  hun- 
c  3  drcd 
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dred  years  fteadily  directed  to  one  point,  Readily 
looking  at  the  exclufive  manufacture  of  our  na- 
tive wool,  as  the  fixed  principle  and  polar  ftar 
of  our  commercial  fyftem,  the  principle  being 
that  this  raw  material,  capable  of  being  manu- 
factured to  fo  much  advantage,  contributing  in 
fo  many  various  ways  to  the  refources,  advan- 
tage, and  confequence  of  the  ftate,  as  far  as  re- 
gards foreign  powers,  fupplying  fo  abundantly 
the  materials  of  ftrength,  both  in  refpect  of  po- 
pulation and  finance  to  ourfelves,  fhould  be  in- 
communicable to  any  other  nation. — And  I  am 
to  fubmit,  on  the  part  of  your  Petitioners,  that 
the  moment  this  Refolution,  which  is  propofed 
to  your  Lordfhips  for  adoption,  (hall  be,  if 
(which  God  forbid)  it  (hall  be  adopted,  will 
open  a  door  to  indefinite  contraband,  will  open 
*  door  which  it  will  exceed  your  flrength  to 
ihut. — When  once  the  door  is  thrown  open  to 
the  world  at  large,  by  the  exportation  of 
Britifh  wool  to  the  coafls  of  Ireland,  it  will  be 
impoffible  afterwards,  by  any  regulations  you 
can  apply  to  the  fubjeft,  by  the  vigilance  of 
even  a  greater  navy  than  you  poiTefs,  or  of 
officers  of  the  revenue,  much  more  numerous 
than  any  exifting  hod  of  them,  to  prevent  the 
clandeftine  exportation  of  wool  from  that  coun- 
try to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

This 
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This  valuable  article  of  trade  was  firft  taken 
notice  of  in  our  Statutes,  I  believe  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Firtt.  Our  iiututes  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  go  fo  little  beyond  that 
period,  that  we  arc  not  able  to  (late  much  of 
what  had  been  done  upon  the  fubjeft  before. 
Lord  Halt,  who  has  purfucd  that  fubjeft  as  he 
has  all  others  with  an  induftry  of  refcarch  and 
an  accuracy  of  inveftigation  peculiar  to  that 
great  man,  finds  that  in  13  Edward  I.  there 
was,  for  the  firft  time,  a  grant  to  the  crown  of 
a  duty  upon  wool,  wool  fells,  &c.  for  at  that 
time,  in  the  infancy  of  our  commerce,  it  was  the 
policy  of  this  country  to  permit  wool  to  be  ex- 
ported, and  it  then,  for  the  firft  time,  became 
the  fubjeft  of  financial  regulation,  and  a  fource 
of  revenue  to  the  crown.  At  that  time,  when 
there  was  no  adequate  confumption  for  fuch  an 
article,  it  muft  have  perifhed  and  been  ufelefs 
to  every  body  if  its  export  had  not  been  al- 
lowed; but  the  export  of  a  raw  material  capa- 
ble of  being  manufactured  in  the  country  is 
only  allowable  upon  any  jufl  principles  of  poli- 
tical reafon  in  the  very  infancy  and  feeblenefs 
of  national  commerce;  from  the  moment  it  can 
be  manufactured  at  home  it  becomes  the  po- 
licy of  the  country  to  apply  the  labour,  the 
(kill,  and  the  induftry  of  its  fubjefts  upon  the 
c  4  material 
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material  itfelf,  and  to  export  it  at  lad  in  the 
moft  advanced  and  perfe&  ftate  of  workman- 
fhip,  having  embodied  in  it  the  wages  paid  for 
all  the  labour,  {kill,  and  induftry  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  which  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  it,  comprehending,  of  courfe,  the 
taxes  paid  to  the  flate  itfelf  by  the  manufac- 
turers and  others  who  have  earned  the  wages 
which  conftitute  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the 
price  of  the  article  exported.  It  was  not  till  a 
later  period  of  our  hiftory  that  we  hnve  been 
fully  able  to  adopt  that  policy;  but  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  we  find  feveral  ftatutes  totally 
prohibiting,  under  enormous  penalties,  the  ex- 
portation of  wool.  In  1 1  Edward  III.  the 
exportation  of  wool,  by  denizens  or  (hangers, 
is  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death.  In  the 
15  Edward  III.  a  change  of  policy  feems  to 
have  taken  place,  and  liberty  was  then  given  to 
all  merchants  to  export  wools,  paying  the  an- 
cient cufloms.  Within  a  fliort  period  after- 
wards, by  the  ftatute  of  the  Staple,  27  Ed- 
ward III.  c.  i  and  2,  merchant  ftrangers  were 
allowed  to  buy  wool  at  the  ftaples  to  tranfport 
them  ;  but  by  c.  3,  Englifh,  Welch,  and  Irifh 
were  prohibited  to  tranfport  wools,  under  pain 
of  death  and  lofs  of  goods  and  lands.  After- 
wards by  the  ftatute  of  38  Edward  III.  c.  6, 

the 
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the  penalty  of  death  upon  tranfportation  of 
wool  was  repealed,  but  the  forfeiture  of  lands 
and  goods  was  continue^  in  force;  and  from 
that  period  to  the  prefcnt,  Britifh  wool  has 
been,  with  little  interruption,  the  fubjeft  of 
general  prohibition  as  an  article  of  export.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  exportation  of  live 
iheep  was  alfo  prohibited  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  the  original  foundation  of  the 
manufacture  itfclf  out  of  the  country. 

This  was  prohibited  by  the  penalty  of  lofs  of 
land,  and  by  other  penalties.  From  that  time 
down  to  the  lad  flatute,  the  1 2th  of  Charles  II. 
the  exportation  of  wool  has  been  the  fubjcft  of 
repeated  prohibitions,  under  feveral  heavy  pe- 
nalties, which  have  continued  unrepealed  from 
that  time  to  the  prcfent  moment.  Thus  it  has 
been  the  fteady  policy  of  this  country  from  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth  at  lead ;  for  in  the  time 
of  her  predeceflbr  Mary,  we  loft  by  the  capture 
of  Calais  the  lad  foreign  flaple  for  our  wool 
which  was  fixed  at  that  place.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  the  continued  and  invariable  policy 
of  the  mod  enlightened  flatefmen  in  all  periods 
of  our  hidory,  to  appropriate  exclufivcly  the 
wool  of  our  country  to  the  looms  of  our  own 
manufacturers,  to  work  it  up  wholly  ourfclvcs, 
and  to  weave,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  wages  of  our 
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/kill  and  of  our  labour  into  its  very  fabric,  and 
make  the  foreign  confumer  pay  the  price  of  that 
Ikill  and  labour,  together  with  the  taxes  of  the 
manufacturer  into  the  bargain,  thereby  making 
the  whole  redound  to  the  private  gain  and  ad- 
vantage  of  the  manufacturer,  and  merchant  in 
the  firft  inftance,  and  to  that  of  the  State  in  the 
laft :  when  I  fay  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
moft  enlightened  ftateimen  upon  this  fubjeft,  I 
allude  particularly  to  a  letter  of  advice  written 
by  the  great  Lord  Bacon  *  to  Sir  George 
Villiers,  who  was  at  that  time  immediately 
about  to  be  elevated  by  his  fovereign  king 
James  the  firft,  to  the  high  ftation  and  dignities 
he  afterwards  fo  long  held. — It  is  a  letter  full  of 
the  founded  and  beft  inftru£rion,  in  all  points 
calculated  to  prepare  and  fit  him  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  high  public  duties  which  he  was 
about  to  have  in  charge.  Among  other  things 
hi  addreffing  his  advice  to  the  future  minifler  of 
his  Sovereign  upon  the  fubjeft  of  our  com- 
merce ;  and  in  fpeaking  of  this  very  trade,  he 
emphatically  recommends  the  encouragement 
of  our  woollen  manufactures  in  the  following 
terms : — "  Let  us  advance  the  native  commo- 
dities of  our  own  kingdom,  and  employ  our 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  747. 
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own  countrymen  before  ftrangcrs :  let  us  turn 
the  wools  of  tli<  utocloaths  and  fluffs  of 

our  own  growth  j  it  would  fct  many  thoufand 
hands  on  work,  and  thereby  one  of  the  matr- 
rials  would  by  induftry  be  multiplied  to  five, 
.  and  many  times  to  twenty-five  times  more 
in  the  value  being  wrought." 

This  line  of  policy  from  the  time  when  it  was 
thus  recommended,  has,  as  far  as  we  can  trace 
it  in  our  ftatute  book,  been  regularly  and  uni- 
formly obferved  ever  fince,  and  it  would  here- 
tofore have  feemed  a  fort  of  political  hcrefy  of 
no  very  venial  kind  to  have  intimated  a  doubt, 
whether  permitting  the  exportation  of  this  moft 
valuable  raw  material  would  be  injurious  to  the 
interefts  of  our  country. 

But  it  may  be  aflced,  how  does  the  permitted 
exportation  of  wool  to  Ireland  neceflarily  in- 
volve the  communication  of  it  to  foreign  coun- 
tries? My  Lords,  do  not  fuffer  yourfelves  to 
be  deceived  on  this  head :  the  moment  that 
wool  is  made  the  fubjeft  of  allowed  export  to 
Ireland,  it  is  not  all  your  dockets  and  your 
clearances,  or  any  other  fyftem  of  check  which 
can  be  devifed,  that  will  infurc  that  the  veflels 
Jaden  therewith  (hull  go  to  Ireland  at  all.  All 
Europe  and  all  America  is  open  to  them  :  but 
fuppoiing  that  it  even  does  go  to  Ireland  in  the 
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firil  inftance,  when  it  has  got  there,  what  is  to 
prevent  its  being  re-exported  to  any  other  part 
of  the  world?  The  navy  of  Great  Britain  is- 
not  fufficient  to  (hut  up  the  multitude  of  other 
ports  with  which  that  country  abounds,  and 
from  which  this  lucrative  article  of  contraband 
might  be  fpeedily  and  eafily  diffufcd  over  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  FAirope.  Its  geogra- 
phical fuuation  in  refpeci:  to  France,  renders  it 
peculiarly  eafy  with  refpeci  to  that  country.  It 
therefore  imports  your  Lordfhips  to  confider 
the  propofed  Refolution,  in  all  its  confequences, 
as  involving  the  queflion  of  unlimited  commu- 
nication of  this  raw  material  to  the  whole 
world.  For  fuch  will  be  the  mediate,  if  not  the 
immediate  and  direct  confequence  of  this  mea- 
fure.  If  indeed,  which  is  not  the  cafe,  a  re- 
dundancy of  wool  exifted,  and  there  was  more 
wool  in  the  market  than  our  looms  could  con- 
veniently occupy,  it  might  become  a  queftion  of 
difputable  policy  perhaps,  whether  this  redun- 
dancy fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  difcharge  itfelf 
into  foreign  markets,  but  even  fo,  I  humbly 
conceive,  the  evil  of  foreign  fale  would  pre- 
ponderate. It  would  not  be  wife  to  habituate 
foreigners  to  carry  on  a  manufacture,  in  the  ex- 
clufive  monopoly  of  which  we  are  fo  deeply  in- 
terefted:  the  redundancy  of  one  year  might  be 
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well  faved  to  fupply  ihc  natural  and  probable 
deficiencies  of  another;  but  fituatcd  as  we 
uow  arc  with  an  aftual  pinching  fcardty  of  this 
article,  which  has  dccrcafcd,  and  is  yet  de- 

.iling — is  it  politic,  is  it  rational,  to  give  to 
others  that  which  we  want  ourfelvcs?  To  cx- 

:,  in  order  to  reimport  at  an  enhanced  price, 
with  accumulated  freights  and  commiflion  upon 
the  article,  for  that  mufl  be  the  cafe,  inafmuch 

ur  looms  demand  a  greater  fupply  at  prefcnt 
dun  the  produce  of  our  own  country,  yet  un- 
diminifhed  by  the  participation  of  others,  yields 
them.  This  deficiency  muft  be  fupplied,  if 
pofliblc,  aliundc\  and  if  we  increafe  this  d§£k 
cicncy  Hill  further  by  exporting  our  own,  if  it 
is  permitted  to  be  diflipated  cither  in  the  fliapc 

author  i/vxl  commerce,  or  to  efcape  in  the 

of  contraband,  it  muft  be  brought  back  or 

replaced  under  circumdances  mofl  injurious  to 

the  manufacture  ultimately  to  every  pur- 

chafer  of  woollen  goods  in  the  country. 

But  it  may  be  faid.  Is  it  a  facl  that  the  quan- 
tity is  diminifhing?  My  Lords,  we  are  pre» 
pared  to  fubltantiate  that  fa&  at  your  bar,  by 
;hc  mofl  irrefragable  evidence.  The  quantity 
tiut  this  country  did  produce,  at  a  period  no 

lier  diftant  from  the  prefent  than  the  year 
according  to  reports  made  to  the  Trea- 
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fury  in  that  year,  was  no  lefs  than  738,000 
packs.  The  quantity  now  produced  is  barely 
600,000,  and  the  demand  infinitely  exceeds  the 
quantity  produced.  Let  us  then  at  leaft  ufe  our 
own  wool  to  the  extent  In  which  it  may  be  ca- 
pable of  fupplying  our  wants.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  confiderable  addition  to  our  manu- 
facturing flock  derived  from  Spanifh  wool  ;  if 
a  ftill  further  addition  could  be  made  to  this, 
would  any  man  doubt  of  making  it,  inftead  of 
lavifhly  communicating  our  meagre  and  fcanty 
ftore  to  other  nations,  greedy  to  participate 
in  profits  which  we  exclufively  derive  from  it  at 
prefent  ? 

From  what  caufes,  it  may  be  a/ked,  does  this 
decreafe  arife  ?  From  many  obvious  ones ; 
within  thefe  few  years  laft  pad,  large  tracts  of 
country  have  been  inclofed,  over  which  the 
fheep  were  before  ufed  to  flray  at  large,  and  in 
that  wider  range  of  paflure,  the  animal,  from 
its  habit  of  life,  acquired  that  quality  of  fleece 
which  is  called  the  ftiort  wool,  peculiarly  fitted 
forourbeft  fabrics.  Whereas  in  the  richer  and 
more  luxuriant  paftures,  which  inclofed  and 
improved  lands  ufually  afford,  every  body  ac- 
quainted with  the  fubjecT:  knows,  that  a  longer 
and  much  lefs  ufeful  quality  of  fleece  is  pro^ 
duced,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  texture  and 
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formation  of  finer  cloths.     The  immediate  ten- 
dency, and  aclual  cflccl  of  all  tlicfe  inclofurcs, 
is   to  produce  an  animal  bearing   a  fleece  of 
what  is  called  the  longer  fort  of  wool,  fuch  as 
the  fhecp  in  the  couniy  of  Lincoln  are  particu- 
larly noted  for,  and  which,  as  I  before  faid,  is 
not  fit  for  the  finer  fabrics,  but  wily  for  thofc 
of  a  coarfcr  and  Icfs  valuable  texture.     The 
quantity  of  fine  wool  is  in  confequence  of  thefc 
inclofurcs  hourly  diminifhing  ;    and  from   the 
provifions  adopted  in  mod  Inclofure  Bills,  the 
mifchief  is  enhanced :  for  it  is  provided  in  mod 
of  them,  that  a  certain  large  proportion  of  the 
land  inclofcd  fhould  he  devoted  to  arable  pur- 
poics,  which  of  courfe  diminiihes  the  quantity 
of  what  was  before  occupied  wholly  as  pafture, 
betides  the  very  melioration  of  the  foil  kfelf  di- 
minifhes  in  the  way  I  have  already  ftated  the 
quantity  of  finer  wool.    If  it  be  faid,  are  you  ar- 
guing againfl  the  policy  of  Inclofures,  and  of 
making  fuch  regulations  refpeifting  them  as  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  more  ample  fupply  of 
corn  for  the  fuflenfation  of  the  community? 
certainly  I  am  not.     We  do  not  defire  that  an 
article  of  fuch  primary  neceffity  as  bread  corn, 
that  the  immediate  aliment  of  the  country  fhould 
be  diminifhed  in  favour  of  any  branch  of  com- 
merce, how  valuable  focvcr,  for  all  commerce 

muft 
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mutt  be  fubbrdinatc  in  point  of  importance  to 
the  vital    fupport  of   the   inhabitants   of  the 
country.     We  only  ftate  fuch  to  be  the  confe- 
qucnce  of  Inclofures,  and    of  the  diminifhed 
quantity   of  pafture  land,   and  that  the  total 
quantity  of  wool  produced  in  this  country  is 
materially  decreafed  by  this  circumftance.   The 
whole  foil  of  the  country  is  in  effect  divided 
into  pafture  and  corn  land.     If  from  an  in- 
creafed  population  you  are  obliged  to  appro- 
priate more  land  to  the  growth  of  corn,  you  of 
courfe  have  lefs  left  to  be  employed  as  pafture  ; 
and  if  befides  this  you  make  the  very  pafture 
land  which  remains  more  fertile  and  productive 
than  before,  you  make  it  nearly  in  the   fame 
proportion   lefs  favourable  to  the  growth   of 
fine  wool.    Nor  is  the  quantity  of  wool  grown 
very  eafily  capable  of  increafe;   no  man  will 
breed  Iheep  for  the  fake  of  their  wool.     The 
fleece  conftitutes  but  a  feventh  or  eighth  part 
of  the  total  value  of  the  animal.   It  is  upon  the 
carcafe  that  its  value  principally  depends,  and 
therefore  the  farmer  will  not  breed  more  fhecp 
than  he  can  find  a  demand  for  by  fale  of  the 
carcafe.    The  profit  to  be  gained  from  the  fale 
of  the  carcafe,  therefore  muft  neceffarily  limit 
and  regulate  the  quantity  of  flieep  that  will  be 
fed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country,  and 
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from  the  increaU-  of  corn  lanJ.  Amongfl  other 
caufcs  there  has  been  a  dccreafc  in  the  gro \vtli 
of  fine  wool,  which  IKIS  been  materially  felt  for 
four  or  live  years  pafl ;  and  there  is  at  prefect 
fuch  a  degree  of  aftual  fcarcity  in  this  article, 
that  the  manufacturer,  who  at  the  fame  fcafon 
of  the  year  could  have  found  a  (lock  in  hand 
for  feveral  months  to  come,  finds,  upon  appli- 
cations made  at  the  ufual  places  of  fupply,  a 
total  dearth  and  deflitution  of  the  article,  and  an 
incapacity  of  procuring  a  fupply  of  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  comparatively  as  feventy  packs  of  a 
particular  fpecies  of  wool ; — all  the  traders  in 
this  great  capital  not  being  able  to  furnifli  the 
comparatively  minute  demand  that  I  have  flated. 
There  exifts  then  an  aftual  dearth  of  this  article. 
It  is  no  anfwer  that  the  increafing  demand  from 
an  incrcafed  population,  or  a  more  extended 
foreign  trade,  makes  more  to  be  required  now 
than  formerly.  If  it  does  fo,  why  in  God's 
name  do  we  not  confine  to  our  own  ufe  exclu- 
fivcly  all  that  we  have.  By  communicating  the 
raw  material  to  other  nations,  we  can  get  but 
oue  miferable  folitary  grafp  of  profit  in  the  out- 
right fale  of  it ;  but  by  keeping  it  at  home,  and 
manufacturing  it  in  the  various  proceffes  it  un- 
dergoes, and  by  employing  upon  it  the  various 
hands  through  which  it  palles,  the  State  re- 
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ceivcs  an  increafe  of  advantage  in  almoft  an 
hundred  fold  proportion. 

But  it  is  faid,  what  danger  is  there  that  this 
country  will  be  difpoffefled  of  this  commerce, 
fuppofmg  the  propofed  refolution  to  be  carried 
into  effect  ?  are  we  not,  it  is  faid,  fecured  by 
what  is  certainly  an  important  circumftance,  the 
prime-occupancy  and  almoft  entire  pofTeilion  of 
the  trade  ?  are  we  not  infured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it  by  the  pofleffion  of  capital  which  no  other 
nation  has  equal  to  our  own.  Are  we  not  fe- 
cured in  it  by  the  poffdlion  of  an  art  and  fkill 
in  the  manufacture  itfelf,  and  by  a  knowledge 
and  facility  in  the  various  proceffes  of  which 
it  confifts,  which  is  not  yet  communicated, 
and  which  fome.  may  fay  is  incommunicable  in 
an  equal  degree  to  other  nations. 

Let  us  not  upon  this  latter  fubjedt  deceive 
ourfelves.  At  the  time  when  the  woollen 
manufactures  were  eftablifhed  in  this  country, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  manufacture  were  neceffa-rily 
imported  together  at  that  time,  it  was  purely 
a  manual  art,  when  the  artifans  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  flying  from  the  impolitic  perfc- 
cutions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  under  the  duke 
of  Alva,  took  refuge  in  this  country ;  they 
brought  their  art  with  them,  and  hands  already 
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trained  to  the  art  communicated  the  practical 
ufc  and  knowledge  of  it  to  others.  It  was 
only  then  to  be  acquired  by  a  long  and  labo- 
rious practice  of  it  as  a  merely  manual  art ; 
but  now  it  is  become  a  manufacture,  in  which 
manual  /kill  has  a  comparatively  fmall  effect 
and  concern  ;  a  few  hands  can  now  do  all  that 
belongs  to  /kill,  of  the  operation  the  reft  is 
become  matter  of  mere  mechanical  labour,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  perfons  engaged  about 
the  work  are  merely  employed  to  watch  and 
fuperintend,  and  occafionally  to  direct  the 
action  of  the  machine,  and  arc  thus  rather 
attendants  upon  the  machine,  and  fubordinate 
to  it,  than  the  great  efficient  inftruments  and 
caufes  of  the  labour  itfelf.  This  is  an  alteration 
which  the  highly  improved  ftate  of  machinery 
in  this  country  has  produced ;  and  I  am  fure  I 
am  fpeaking  within  limits  when  I  ftate  that  the 
diminution  of  hands  employed  is  at  leaft  in  the 
proportion  of  three  perfons  out  of  four,  within 
the  fhort  period  of  little  more  than  twenty 
years ;  is  not  this  art  more  eafily  transferable 
from  place  to  place  than  it  was  formerly  ?  If 
there  be  fufficient  inducement  held  forth  to 
prevail  upon  a  few  principal  manufacturers  to 
go  to  Ireland,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  where  is  the  difficulty  of  tranfporting 
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the  art  itfelf  ?  all  the  machinery  that  is  now 
ufed  at  Leeds,  or  Huddersfield,  or  in  any  othef 
neighbourhood  where  the  manufacture  is  carried 
on  in  the  largeft  extent,  may  be  had  at  the 
fame  coft  which  is  paid  for  it  there — nay  the 
new  adventurer  cannot  only  have  all  the  ma- 
chinery that  is  at  prefent  ufed  in  thefe  places* 
but  even  more  than  it  has  been  confidered  fafe 
to  introduce  into  common  ufe,  in  a  country 
already  (locked  with  manufacturers :  for  there 
&re  other  machines  befides  what  are  in  general 
ufe,  that  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
manufacture,  in  fome  of  its  proceffes,  which 
would  {till  further  abridge  the  ufe  of  manual 
labour,  but  from  the  unpopularity  attending 
the  introduction  of  them,  they  have  not  been 
yet  ventured  upon  in  fome  countries,  where  the 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  their  moll  con- 
fiderable  extent :  they  would  export  therefore 
the  manufacture  into  Ireland  with  every  advan- 
tage, and  to  what  fort  of  country  is  it  to  be 
tranfported  ?  Is  it  to  a  country  diflimilar  to  this 
in  the  produce  of  materials  for  the  manufacture, 
and  in  the  conveniencies  for  carrying  it  on  ? 
Good  God!  it  is  a  country  equally  fit  from 
climate  and  other  circumftances  to  be  the  feat 
of  this  very  manufacture,  and  in  fome  refpeCts 

infinitely 


tofinitety  more  favorable  ami  alluring  to  the 
projects  of  adventure  and  fpccula-      . 

The  manufacturer  in  Ircl.in  obliged, 

as  a  perfon  fctting  up  his  tnulr  in  Wiltfhirc,  or 
Glouccftcrfhire  would  he,  to  buy  that  which  is 
the  fubjeft  of  confiderablc  price  in  the  outfet ; 
that  which  has  been  tnmfmittcd  from  father 
and  fon  as  a  valuable  inheritance,  as  for  in- 
ibmcc,  the  fcite  upon  which  mills  arc  ere&ed, 
the  ufe  of  ftreams  and  water-courfes,  and  other 
matters  fubfidiary  to  the  manufacture.  Inftead 
of  having  to  buy  them  as  they  mud  be  bought 
in  the  fettled  parts  of  a  country,  where  manufac- 
tures have  been  long  domiciled,  the  commercial 
adventurer  has  the  field  open  to  him  at  no  ex- 
pence  whatever,  or  comparatively  none.  Has 
that  country  equal  advantages  in  rcfpeftof  water? 
1  am  inftru&ed  that  it  has  at  lead  equal  advan- 
tage in  ftreams  to  fupply  mills  and  to  put  manu- 
facture in  motion  in.  all  its  procelTcs.  It  is  fold, 
perhaps,  they  have  not  coals  equally  cheap  as 
with  us,  but  coals  are  principally  ufeful  only  in 
performing  thofe  operations  which  may  be  per- 
formed by  water,  where  there  is  a  fufficient 
fupply  of  h.  The  great  confumptron  of  coals 
\\hidi  we  have  heard  of,  is  occafioned  by  the 
ufc  of  fire  engines,  where  the  manufacturers 
not  adequate  fupplies  of  water  to.  work 
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their  mills,  and  put  the  machinery  in  motion  : 
therefore  if  even  coals  were  more  wanted  in 
Ireland  than  they  are,  and  which  I  will  (hew 
your  Lordfhips,  is  not  in  any  great  degree  the 
cafe, they  will  fuffer  no  fubftantial  inconvenience, 
becaufe  there  is  a  fupply  of  water,  which  dif- 
penfes  with  the  occafion  for  them.  But  fuppof- 
ing  they  were  under  that  inconvenience  in 
refpccl:  to  their  mills,  what  is  really  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  coals  to  a  perfon  importing 
them  from  Liverpool,  who  refides  at  Dublin  or 
Newry,  from  the  expenfe  in  the  fame  article  of 
a  manufacturer  refiding  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saddlewonh.  The  freight  of  coals  from 
Liverpool  to  Dublin  or  Newry,  is  five  fhillings 
per  ton  :  the  price  of  coals  fluctuates  from 
feven  {hillings  and  fixpence  to  ten  {hillings ;  add 
the  price  of  the  freight  to  that,  and  it  makes  the 
price  of  coals,  when  tranfported  to  the  ports  of 
Ireland,  from  twelve  {hillings  and  fixpence  to 
fifteen  {hillings  per  ton.  What  is  the  price  of 
that  article  in  the  moft  manufacturing  and  in- 
creafmg  parts  ofYorkmire? — at  Saddlewonh  it 
is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  millings :  therefore 
the  difference  is  not  an  article  upon  which  any 
ftrefs  can  be  laid,  when  compared  and  con- 
trafled  with  the  other  great  preponderating  ad- 
?antages  which  belong  to  Ireland,  and  which  I 
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will  take  the  liberty  ot  Hating  to  your  Lordfhips. 
What  then  are  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Irc» 
land  on  this  fubjeft?  In  the  firft  place,  the 
wages  to  be  paid  to  their  men  are  not  half  the 
amount  of  thofc  in  England  ;  the  manufac- 
lurers  in  Ireland,  from  their  more  frugal  lubits 
of  living,  being  accu domed  to  much  humbler 
and  coarfer  fare  than  our  manufacturers  re- 
quire. In  the  price  of  labour,  therefore, 
which  is  the  great  conftituent  article  of  cxpence 
in  the  profecution  of  every  manufacture,  Ire- 
land has  an  infinite  advantage  over  us,  and 
there  is  not  one  other  article,  excepting  the 
foliiary  article  of  coals,  upon  which  I  have  ob- 
ferved  already,  and  in  which  there  is  at  the 
moil  the  difference  of  two  or  three  (hillings  in 
the  ton  againft  them, — there  is  not,  I  fay,  one 
article,  in  which  Ireland  has  not  the  advantage, 
in  point  of  cheapnefs,  over  Saddleworth  and 
many  other  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  where  this 
manufacture  is  carried  on  to  the  greatcft  extent. 
In  Ireland  every  article  of  immediate  fubfifl- 
encc  and  food  is  infinitely  cheaper  than  with 
us.  Providence  has  given  them  the  fineft  ftreams 
and  falls  of  water  in  the  world,  in.  aid  of  ma- 
thintry  ;  and  this  latter  advantage  may  be  had 
at  a  price  next  to  nothing,  for  thefe  matters 
are  not  yet  occupied  and  appreciated  as  they  arc 
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with  us,  where  the  purchafe  of  them  requires  a 
large  original  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturer. They  may  be  occupied  at  prefent  in 
Ireland  by  any  firft  comer  who  may  choofe  to 
fix  his  ftaff  there.  Every  article  of  confumption 
connected  with  the  manfacture,  may  be  had 
there  for  nothing,  compared  with  what  the 
fame  article  cofts  here :  confider  too  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  taxes,  as  compared  with  thofe  of 
Ireland.  They  are  to  pay  for  fifteen  years,  two 
parts  out  of  feventeen  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  our  common  taxation,  whilft  Great  Britain 
is  to  bear  the  other  fifteen  feventeenth  parts. 
Does  that  conftitute  no  difference?  Let  us  efti- 
mate  the  average  contribution  to  the  total 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  an  individual  in  the 
one  country,  and  the  other  for  this  purpofe ; 
let  us  fuppofe  Great  Britain  to  confifl  of  a 
population  of  ten  millions,  and  Ireland  of  four 
millions,  and  let  us  affume  for  the  purpofe  of 
this  eftimate,  the  total  permanent  taxes  to  be 
according  to  an  account  laid  upon  the  table  of 
another  houfe,  on  the  5th  of  January  laft,  that 
is  to  fay,  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  26,349,000!. 
and  a  fraction,  and  thofe  of  Ireland,  1,860,000! 
and  a  fraction,  the  relative  proportion  of  con- 
tribution, per  capita,  between  man  and  man, 
in  each  country,  in  England  is  £2  $s.  ^d.  per 
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head,  in  Ireland  only  95.  4d. — Does  not  this 
make  a  decifive  difference?  and  will  not  this 
advantage  carry  away  all  our  manufactures  be- 
fore it? — Does  not  this  difference  of  taxation 
alone  intumelycounierbalance  all  others,  if  even 
there  exifted  fuch  on  the  pan  of  England.  It 
is  not  to  be  named  with  the  paltry  difference  of 
two  or  three  (hillings  in  the  price  of  a  ton  of 
coals,  particularly  too  as  coals  are  not  necef- 
fary  to  be  ufed  for  any  act  in  the  direct  procefs 
of  the  manufacture,  nor  in  any  matter  fubfiduary 
thereto,  where  there  exifts  a  fufficinu  fupply 
of  water,  as  there  does  very  generally  in  Ire- 
land. 

Is  it  then  to  be  treated  as  an  idle  jealoufy; 
as  a  vain  apprehenfion,  that  this  trade  may  tranf- 
fer  itfelf  to  Ireland,  and  are  we  to  be  duped 
into  a  perfuafion,  that  the  mere  actual  pofleflion 
of  this  trade,  in  the  extent  to  which  we  now 
carry  it  on,  is  a  circumftance  fufficicnt  to  rivet 
and  fix  our  dominion  over  it  for  ever ;  to  lafh 
ir,  and  fatten  it,  to  the  (hores  of  Great  Britain, 
\vithout  rifk  or  hazard  of  change  or  removal  ? 
We  are  ignorant,  if  we  fo  argue,  of  what  is 
actually  taking  place  in  Ireland  at  this  moment. 
Ireland  is  in  pofleffion,  beneficially  in  poffeflion 
to  an  immenfe  extent,  of  this  very  manufacture; 
and  it  i>  only  in  confequence  of  what  has  been 
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underftood  to  be  the  fettled  and  arranged  policy 
of  the  two  countries  (not  indeed  in  confequence 
of  regulations  formally  made,  or  of  faith  fo- 
leiiinly  pledged  between  the  two  parties,  but 
which  however,  by  tacit  underftanding,  has  had 
the  cffedl  of  a  compact  between  them,  in  con- 
fideration  of  this  country  having  conferred  upon 
Ireland  the  benefits  it  has  liberally  and  abun- 
dantly communicated  to  it,  in  the  article  of 
linens)  that  Ireland  fhould  not  be,  and  it  accord- 
ingly  has  not  been  a  competitor  with  Great 
Britain,  from  the  time  of  king  William,  in  the 
exportation  of  woollens,  and  England  has  alone 
exported  what  produces  annually  a  return  of 
eight  millions  and  a  half  to  foreign  countries. 
What  is  confumed  in  our  own  country,  being  in 
proportion  of  five  to  four  to  this  export,  amounts 
to  about  eleven  or  twelve  millions  more.  Ireland 
however  is  in  poffciiion  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture for  the  purpofes  of  its  own  confumption, 
and  that  foftered  and  encouraged  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  by  its  own  legiflature.  Every  arti- 
cle of  woollen  with  which  the  whole  military 
fervice  of  Ireland  is  clothed  is  of  their  own 
manufacture,  and  is  fo  required  to  be  by  afts 
of  thr ir  legiflature.  They  are  in  pofleflion  of 
this  manufa&ure;  they  are  in  pofleilion  of  it 
ufefully  and  beneficially,  and  can'  carry  it  on  to 
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any  extent  which  the  terms  between  the  two 
nations  may  admit  of,  which  extent  is  indefinite 
under  the  propofed  articles.  The  linens  exported 
from  Ireland  into  this  country  amount  annually 
to  the  fum  of  £2,364,096  fterling,  and  there 
being  a  duty  upon  German  linens,  their  only  com- 
petitors in  the  market,  to  that  amount,  operates 
directly  as  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  the 
fame  article  from  Ireland. 

I  know  in  another  place,  in  another  king- 
dom, it  has  been  faid,  by  perfons  in  high  au- 
thority there,  that  this  was  not  flriftly  a  com- 
paft,  but  it  is  not  denied  that  it  might  be  fo  in 
the  underftanding  of  the  two  nations:  that  they 
may  have  formed  their  refpeftive  financial  ar- 
rangements accordingly. — But  the  Irifh  are  told 
that  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  their 
linens  {hould  be  continued  to  them,  and  that 
they  fhould  have  an  unlimited  fliare  in  the 
woollen  manufactures,  with  the  advantage  of 
importing  the  raw  material  from  Great  Britain, 
bcfidcs  the  advantage  of  prote&ing  duty,  h 
there  any  thing  of  equality  in  this,  that  they 
Hull  have  both  the  quid  and  the  pro  quo,  both 
the  purchafe-money  and  the  eftate;  that  they 
(hull  have  this  bounty  upon  their  linens,  the 
confidtration  for  the  ceflion  of  any  intercft  in 
the  woollens,  and  an  equal  {hare  in  the  woollen 
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trade  into  the  bargain  ?  It  does  not  feem  to 
the  Britifti  woollen  manufacturer,  reprefenting 
his  fhare  in  the  Britifh  interefts  at  your  Lord- 
fhips  bar,  that  tliis  is  any  thing  like  a  fair  .par- 
tition between  the  Sifter  Kingdom  in  this  .par- 
ticular, but  that  the  youngeft  lifter  feems  to 
have  outwitted  her  elder  in  the  divifion  of  their 
common  funds.  This  feems  not  to  be  very  fair 
dealing  towards  Great  Britain;  but  I  am  not 
flatrng  it  as  a  matter  of  general  complaint,  or 
any  othervvife  than  as  it  bears  upon  the  woollen 
trade,  and  fhews  that  the  Irifh  have  the  advan- 
tage of  fo  much  commerce,  in  effect  exclufively 
their  own ;  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  protect- 
ing duties  in  refpect  to  that  in  which  they  are 
confidered  as  merely  joint  fharers  with  us.  In. 
what  refpect  then,  and  upon  what  principle 
can  the  trade  be  (aid  to  be  carried  on  upon  an 
equal  footing  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
the  article  of  woollens? 

I  fhall  be  told  that  the  expence  of  exporting 
wool  from  England  to  Ireland  will  be  great, 
and  that  this  circumftance  will  operate  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  Irifh  manufacturer  in  favor 
of  the  Englifh.  How  is  that  fact  at  prefent? 
The  Irifhman  who  may  buy  wool  in  Devonihire 
or  Cornwall,  and  export  it  in  a  direct  courfe 
upon  a  tingle  wind,  as  he  may  to  Cork 
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or  any  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  IrcIanJ,  will 
hare  an  advantage  over  an  Englifh  merchant 
rcliding  at  Leeds  or  other  parts  of  Yorkfhirc, 
of  25  percent,  in  the  conveyance  of  this  article 
to  the  place  of  its  manufacture.  Wool  is,  I 
underftand,  generally  conveyed  to  Leeds  from 
London  by  land,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mcon- 
vcnience  of  a  more  circuitious  conveyance  by 
water,  and  the  diilcrcnces  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Englifh  manufacturer  arifing  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  alone,  will  be  at  lead  25  percent,  in 
the  article  of  freight. 

It  may  be  faid,  I  have  chofen  an  extreme 
point  of  the  coafl,  taking  a  cafe  of  extreme 
difadvantage  to  the  Yorkfhire  manufacturer.  I 
will  take  it  nearer,  I  will  take  Hampfhire  or 
Suflex;  there  it  will  be  a  difadvantage  of  twenty 
(hillings  and  nine-pence  to  the  Englifh  manu- 
facturer, as  compared  with  the  fimation  of  the 
Irifli  manufacturer  in  refpect  of  the  fame  article. 
But  I  have  been  confidering  only  the  freights 
from  the  country  where  wool  is  grown,  to 
places  where  it  is  to  be  worked  up  and  manu- 
factured. I  will  now  contider  the  freights  from 
Ireland  to  the  places  where  this  manufacture, 
when  made  up,  is  to  be  vended. — From  the 
advantageous  fituation  for  foreign  commerce  of 
the  fouth-cuft  part  of  Ireland,  the  freights  are 
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lefs  in  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent,  or  near 
25  per  cent,  than  they  would  be  from  moft 
parrs  of  Great  Britain. — Then  it  is  not  a 
chance  whether  Ireland  will  hereafter  have  the 
manufacture. — Ireland  has  it  the  moment  it  is 
civilized — Ireland  has  it  the  moment  it  has  pro- 
tecting laws — Ireland  has  it,  becaufe  I  trufl 
there  will  then  be  an  equal  degree  of  fecurity 
in  both  countries  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights  and  private  property.  It  will  acquire 
by  the  mere  effect  of  fuperior  cheapnefs  of  liv- 
ing, by  the  mere  circumftance  of  an  equal  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  laws,  by  mere  fecurity  of 
pofleflion  to  property,  abundant  advantages  in 
the  cultivation  and  profecution  of  this  manu- 
facture over  what  Great  Britain  now  poilefTes 
or  can  acquire  at  any  future  period. 

But  it  is  faid  dill,  there  is  fomething  behind 
which  will  difable  Ireland  from  materially  af- 
fecting the  Britifh  interefls  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture ;  that  until  capital  is  taught  to  flow  in 
that  channel,  until  people  have  habitually  con- 
nected themfelves  with  that  commerce,  until 
you  can  raife  up  fuch  eflablifhed  houfes  in  Ire- 
land, as  conftitute  the  great  flrength  and  con- 
fequence  of  the  commercial  world  in  this  coun- 
try, nothing  will  be  done  that  can  materially 
endanger  the  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain. — Is 
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th.it  lo?  L  this  a  country  fo  dcflilutc  of  fpirit, 
of  adventure,  as  not  to  furnifh  abundance  of 
pcrfons  willing  to  transfer  their  capital  into 
other  channels,  when  they  can  do  fo  with  rcafon- 
ablc  fafcty  and  with  reafonablc  profpcft  of  ad- 
vantage? \Vhc-n  the  return  of  peace  (hail,  by 
the  increafed  value  of  funded  property,  have 
occafioncd  a  redundancy  of  monicd  capital  be- 
yond what  can  be  conveniently  occupied  in 
mortgages  or  ordinary  loans,  or  what  can  find 
a  vent  for  itfclf  in  the  purchafe  of  land,  the  cx- 
cefs  mud  be  thrown  into  the  channel  of  com- 
merce, a*  its  natural  and  obvious  difchargc.  If 
the  channels  of  commerce  in  this  country  are 
completely  filled,  they  will  difcharge  their  fuper- 
abundance  into  thofe  of  the  Sifter  Kingdom. — 
The  want  of  capital  then  will  not  upon  the  re- 
turn of  peace  and  the  eftabliftiment  of  c 
.and  good  government  in  that  country  be  a 
complaint  of  long  duration.  Whilft  we  have 
the  means  of  working  up  our  own  native  mate- 
rials in  our  own  manufactures,  the  policy  of 
doing  which  was  never  doubted,  I  believe,  till 
very  lately  by  any  perfon  competent  to  conlider 
the  true  fyftem  of  the  commercial  economy  and 
imcrefts  of  this  country.  And  the  learned  writer 
upon  that  fubjec"t,  whofe  name  I  have  alluded 
to  already,  Doctor  Campbell,  fpeaking  of  the 
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policy  of  this  country  as  to  wool,  fays,  *  "  If 
one  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  freely  on  fo  deli- 
cate and  fo  important  a  point,  the  cafe  feems  to 
be  this — The  Britifh  dominions,  in  proportion 
to  their  extent,  produce  more  wool  than  the 
reft  of  Europe.  We  endeavour,  and  wifely, 
to  avail  ourfelves  of  this  advantage,  "  By  keep- 
ing it  at  home  (as  much  as  in  us  lies)  we  keep 
the  material  low,  while  the  reft  of  Europe 
being,  in  comparifon  with  us,  in  a  flate  of  want, 
give  an  higher  price  for  our  wool  than  it  will 
fetch  at  home,  and  this  in  fpite  of  all  our  penal 
flatutes  ;  they  by  this  advanced  price  obtain, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  always  obtain  it, 
till  by  an  augmentation  of  our  inhabitants,  and 
the  extenfion  of  our  commerce,  we  ourfelves 
are  enabled  to  work  it  all,  which  ought  there- 
fore to  be  the  conftant  and  affiduous  object  of 
our  councils  and  our  endeavours." 

What  this  Author,  who  wrote  about  twenty 
years  ago,  or  rather  published  then,  what  he 
had  meditated  and  written  long  before — for  it 
was  the  digefted  compilation  and  labour  of  a 
long  life ;  what  he  looked  forward  to  in  the 
fpirit  of  patriotic  prophecy,  is  now  fully  accom- 
pliihed — that  ftate  of  commercial  profperity  in 

•  In  note,  p.  161.  of  his  work. 
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which  we  arc  able  to  work  up,  with  our  own 
looms,  every  particle  of  our  own  native  wool 
has  now  arrived. 

£uod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo  auderet, 
volvenda  dies  en  attulit  u/tro, — and  yet,  my 
Lords,  in  this  fituation  of  bleflcd  pre-eminence 
above  the  nations  around  us,  ftanding  as  we  do 
upon  this  pinnacle  of  commercial  profpcrity,  it 
feems  to  be  the  dangerous  policy  of  the  prcfcnt 
hour  to  precipitate  ourfelves  from  it,  and  to  de- 
ftroy  at  once  all  the  advantages,  which  it  has 
been  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors,  through  a 
long  courfe  of  ages,  to  procure  for  us,  by  re- 
folutely  retaining  the  fole  and  exclufive  manu. 
fafture  of  this  native  and  mofl  important  article 
of  Britifh  commerce. 

My  Lords,  I  will  not  trefpafs  much  more  at 
length  upon  your  time.  It  has  been  my  duty 
to  lay  before  your  Lordftiips  the  principles  upon 
\vhich  the  Petitioners  contend,  that  the  allow- 
ance of  an  indefinite  exportation  to  Ireland  of 
the  raw  material  will  be  deftru&ive  of  their 
great  commercial  interefts :  imerefts  undertaken 
and  committed  upon  the  expected  continuance 
of  that  fyftem,  which  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  our  anceftors  for  fo  many  generations,  to 
adopt  and  continue ; — upon  a  faith  pledged  to 
them  by  the  diftinft  and  expreffive  language  of 
E  many 
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many  a&s  of  parliament.  For  difapproving,  as 
they  do,  of  the  extreme  rigour  which  belongs 
to  the  penalties  of  fome  of  our  early  laws;  they 
conftrue  them  neverthelefs  as  flrongly  though 
coarfely  expreffive  of  the  clear  fenfc  which  our 
anceflors  entertained  of  the  well-weighed  policy 
of  continuing  exclufively  to  Great  Britain  the 
benefits  of  this  manufacture.  They  do  not  wilh 
to  re-enaft  or  enforce  the  fevcral  penalties  of 
pad  times,  but  they  wifh  that  a  policy  which 
(lands  fan&ioned  and  approved  by  the  wifdom 
of  antecedent  ages,  and  has  continued  to  the 
prefent  hour,  fhould  not  be  haftily  fuperfeded. 
What  effecl:  fuch  an  alteration  would  have 
upon  the  country  at  large,  is  beyond  all  limit  in 
point  of  calculation  to  pronounce.  The  fudden 
and  capricious  transfer  of  commercial  advantage, 
from  one  hand  to  another,  is  on  all  occafionb 
mifchievous :  it  is  what  all  prudent  ftatefmen 
would  avoid:  it  occafions  infinite  confufion, 
mifery,  and  derangement,  in  civil,  focial,  and 
domeftic  life.  The  fudden  influx  of  wealth  upon 
thofe  who  have  not  tailed  it  before,  injures  and 
corrupts  the  perfons  who  are  the  objects  of 
that  fudden  influx ;  and  it  is  ruinous  in  its 
effects  to  the  individuals  and  to  the  country  de- 
prived of  that  commerce  which  was  before  its 
proper  maintenance  and  fupport. 
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When  the  manufacture  of  wool  firft  took  its 
refidencc  in  this  country,  it  featcd  itfelf  imme- 
diately oppofitc  to  thofc  provinces,  from  whence 
the  woollen  trade  had  been  before  removed.  I 
mean  in  the  counties  of  EfTcx  and  Suffolk,  where 
it  has  continued  till  the  prefent  time,  but  has 
of  late  lingered  there  in  a  (late  of  decay.  You 
will  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  effect  of  that 
decay  has  been  to  enhance  the  poor-rates  in 
thofc  diftri&s,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  fettlement 
of  this  manufacture,  to  an  enormous  amount: 
indeed  fuch  as  I  am  almoft  afraid  to  (late, 
though  I  believe  I  (hall  prove  it.  I  am  in- 
ftru&cd,  that  the  poor-rates  have  encreafed 
in  the  parifh  of  Bocking  m  Eflex,  where 
this  manufacture  formerly  flourifhed,  from 
eight  (hillings  in  the  pound  to  the  enormous 
fum  of  243.  6d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  rentals 
within  five  years  lad  pad ;  and  in  the  parifh 
of  Lavenham  in  Suffolk,  and  forae  adjoining 
parifhes,  it  has  encreafed  to  the  amount  of 
32$.  in  the  pound. — This  is  the  immediate  and 
tmqucfVionable  confequence  of  the  fubtra&ioa 
of  the  manufacture  from  thefe  places.  The  cou- 
fcquence  will  and  mufl  be  the  fame,  but  in  a 
dill  larger  and  more  pernicious  extent,  when 
the  great  populous  diftrifts  of  the  country  which 
htvc  been  paid  and  fed  by  this  manufacture, 
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(hail  have  fubftracted  from  them  the  materials 
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of  their  induftry  and  the  fources  of  their  fup- 
port;  when  there  fliall  be  withdrawn,  for  in- 
llance,  from  that  part  of  the  county  of  York, 
which  is  now  enriched  by  the  induftry  of  a 
thriving  and  populous  tenantry,  thofe  manu- 
factures from  which  all  the  riches  and  all  the 
population  I  have  mentioned  is  derived.  Sup- 
pofing  fuch  a  decline  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures in  this  country,  as  I  have  been  confider- 
ing,  to  take  place,  the  manufacturer  will  either 
follow  the  manufacture  to  happier  climes,  or  he 
will  flay  here.  If  he  follows  it,  he  is  loft  to  the 
community  and  public  relations  of  this  country 
with  which  he  was  before  connected:  if  he 
flays  here,  he  remains  to  tafte  the  bitternefs  of 
defponding  poverty,  and  to  become  burthenfome 
to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  for 
want  of  any  adequate  means  of  maintenance. 
The  country  itfelf  will  be  again  reduced  to  its 
original  (late  of  wildernefs  and  wafle,  from 
which,  in  many  parts,  it  was  recently  reclaimed, 
by  the  introduction  of  thefe  very  manufactures; 
when  the  dreams  which  before  had  wafted  and 
Scattered  themfelves  in  unprofitable  abundance, 
were  firft  collected  and  drawn  together  to  give 
motion,  activity,  and  effect  to  millions  of  wheels, 
and  thus  collaterally  employing  a  multitude  of 
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hands  of  ajl  ages  and  dcfcriptions  in  the  con- 
duct and  furtherance  of  thcfe  manufactu: 
It  B  by  the  aid  of,  and  in  connexion  with  thh 
valuable  and  multiplied  machinery,  that  youth 
anticipates  the  period  of  its  own  ufefulnefs,  and 
age  prolongs  it. 

The  fame  caufc  which  has  added  abundance 
and  opulence  to  the  manufacturer,  has  equally 
tended  to  enrich  the  land-owners,  by  raifing  the 
rents  of  their  lands  in  ever}'  diftridt,  connected 
with  the  fupply  of  thofe  articles  which  the  ma- 
nufacturers confumc.  Thefe  will  now  be  thrown 
back  again  into  a  flate  of  comparative  poverty 
and  wretchednefs ;  and  thus  the  whole  fabric 
upon  which  the  profperity  of  the  commercial, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  landed  intereft  have 
reded  for  fo  many  years,  will  be  at  once  annihi- 
lated and  deftroyed. 

My  Lords,  before  we  incur  the  rifle  of  having 
thcfe  mifchiefs  entailed  upon  us  to  the  lateft 
generations,  your  Lordfhips,  in  this  untried 
matter, — this  great  fubject  upon  which  you  are 
now  to  meditate  and  refolve,  for  the  firfl  and  the 
lail  time,  will  think,  no  doubt,  with  that  degree 
of  mature  deliberation  and  reflection  which  be- 
fits the  crifis  in  which -we  are  placed,  and  the 
importance  of  that  decifion  which  you  are  about 
to  form. 

I    know    it   may    be    faid,    that   much   of 

this  expectation  of  mifchief  is  vifionary;  and 
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that  fince  the  Union  with  Scotland,  although 
it  has  been  open  to  that  kingdom,  to  pufh 
thefe  manufactures  to  any  indefinite  extent ; 
yet  it  has  not  done  fo,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
Ireland  will  probably  be  the  fame. 

Now,  my  Lords,  without  adverting  to  the 
fituation  of  Scotland,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  torn  with  local  diftraclions  and  diilurbances 
which  rendered  it  wholly  unfit  to  receive  and 
promote  any  great  fcheme  of  commercial  im- 
provement, I  am  inftrucled  that  its  climate 
is  not  equally  favourable  to  the  feveral  pro- 
cefles  of  this  manufacture, — not  equally  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  wool  itfelf, — and  that 
it  has  only  of  late  turned  its  attention  in  any 
degree  to  the  cultivation  of  manufactures.  It 
was  firfl  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  calli- 
coes,  which  it  carries  on  to  a  confiderable  ex- 
tent at  Paifley  and  Glafgow.  Whether  it  will, 
from  the  example  of  Ireland,  hereafter  exert  it- 
felf in  the  profecution  of  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture?, is  another  confideration.  I  have  only 
hinted  at  certain  caufes  which  may  have  ob- 
ftructed  its  efforts  at  improvement,  but  which 
may  not  apply  equally  to  other  countries. 

Is  not  this,  it  is  faid,  a  narrow,  jealous,  and 
felfifh  policy? — is  not  Ireland  fhortly  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  part  of  one  and  the  fame  kingdom, 
and  placed  for  all  political  purpofes  in  the  fame 
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fituation  with  ourfclves?    I  would  in  anfwcr  to 
this  qucftion  afk,  in  return,  arc  there,  between 
one  county  and  another  in  England,  protecting 
duties  to  give  a  preference  and  advantage  in  fale 
to  the  goods  of  one  county  over  thofc  of  another? 
— do  there  exift  any  inequalities  in  the  agregatc 
amount  of  individual  taxation  in  thefe  different 
counties  of  Great  Britain  ? — no,  each  perfon 
hears  his  fair  aliquot  part  of  the  common  burthen 
of  the  entire  taxation  of  his  country. — But  is 
that  the  cafe  of  Ireland  ?  They  bear  as  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  whole  two-i7ths,  whilfl  we  are  to 
pay  the  other,  that  is  fifteen- 1 7 ths  ;  and  this 
proportion,  your  Lordfhips  obfcrve,  is  to  lad 
peremptorily  for  twenty  years.     And  it  is  die 
neceflary  confcquence,  as  we  conceive,  to  be 
drawn  from  the  premifcs  we  have  fubmitted, 
that,  fuppofing  thefe  manufactures  fhould  be 
transferred  beneficially  to  Ireland,  as  we  firmly 
believe  they  will  during  that  period  of  time ; 
that  England  will  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  affording   its   contribution,  to   the   extent 
of  its  aflefled   proportion  of  fifteen- 17105  of 
the  whole  burthen  of  taxes,  when  Ireland  fhall 
have  acquired  to  itfelf  all  the  mod  beneficial 
fourccs  of  comparative  ability  by  the  transfer  of 
this  very  manufacture  ?    1'he  proportion  will 
then  become   glaringly    unequal.      From  the 
moment  that  the  manufacture  is  laid  open  to  the 
£  4  fpeculations 
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fpeculations  of  Irifli  adventure,  and  to  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  without 
reflraint,  the  inequality  in  this  article  is  begun. 
And  with  this  inequality,  under  the  eftabliihed 
ratio  of  national  contribution,  we  are  to  be 
fixed  for  twenty  years  to  come.  In  this  manner, 
therefore,  will  the  country  at  large  be  affected 
as  to  its  finance  in  the  propofed  fcale  of  its  con- 
tribution, whilft  the  manufacturer,  who  has 
under  the  faith  of  the  Legiflature,  pledged  by 
repeated  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  a  long  uniform 
fyftem  of  national  policy,  inverted  a  large  ca- 
pital in  this  trade,  and  which  is  convertible,  be- 
neficially to  no  other  purpofe,  will  groan  under 
the  lofs  and  privation  of  his  former  fources  of 
fubfiftence,  without  the  means  of  converting 
his  former  ftock  and  materials  of  trade  to  any 
other  purpofe.  For  when  you  withdraw  the 
trade  itfelf,  all  the  mills,  works,  and  machinery 
belonging  to  them,  inftantly  become  nothing 
butfo  much  ufelefs  wood  and  iron,  and  refolve 
themfelves  in  effect  into  their  original  elemen- 
tary parts.  They  are  no  longer  valuable  as 
machines.  The  whole  property  diflblves  the 
moment  the  manufacture  is  fubftracled  from  it. 
And  what,  my  Lords,  is  the  fize  and  magnitude 
of  that  property  upon  which  the  propofed  mea- 
fure  is  to  have  this  operation  ?  The  property 
computed  to  be  engaged  in  this  trade  is  one 
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third  of  the  total  value  of  the  goods  made  in  the 
courfc  of  a  year,  and  allnming  that  to  be 
18,600,000!.  the  total  of  that  capital  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  fix  millions  fterling.  Six 
millions  thus  embarked  upon  the  faith  of  thcfc 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  continued  policy  of 
the  Legiflature  for  the  laft  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  will  become  loft  to  the  prefent  proprie- 
tors ;  and  the  perions  who  are  to  take  their 
place  in  the  profecution  of  this  manufacture, 
\vill  fit  light  and  eafy  under  the  comparative 
weight  of  their  relative  national  burthens,  and 
refpective  proportions  of  taxation,  and  -without 
the  expence  we  are  at  in  purchafmg  mills,  fitu- 
ations  for  manufactures,  water-courfes,  and  the 
like  :  all  which  are  matters  of  high  price,  and 
fometimes  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  country  at 
any  price  whatfoever. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  and  confidering 
the  infinite  difadvantages  under  which  the 
Britifh  manufacturer,  to  whom  the  wifdom  and 
policy  of  the  nation  has  for  fo  many  years  ap- 
propriated the  fole  manufacture  of  Britifh  wool 
will  labour,  we  truft  your  Lordfhips  will  not 
make  an  alteration,  which  if  made,  and  if,  as 
we  arc  affured  it  muft  be  unfortunately,  made, 
is  alfo  incapable  of  revifal  or  correction.  What- 
ever your  Lordfhips  fliall  adopt  to-day,  is 
adopted  for  ever  :  nothing  will  be  left,  in  cafe 
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the  experiment  is  unfuccefsful,  but  unavailing 
forrow  and  regret  for  having  made  it.  The 
petitioners  therefore  do  apply  to  your  Lordfhips 
in  an  efpecial  manner,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
(lability  of  the  conftitution  and  policy  of  the 
country,  as  that  which  your  Lordftiips  have 
often  been  in  periods  of  dangerous  innovotion, 
the  Jiatores  hujus  urbis  atqtie  imperil. — To  avert 
this  threatened  evil,  your  Lordfhips  have  often 
heretofore,  in  times  of  trouble  and  commotion, 
by  your  permanent  fituation  in  the  legiflature, 
and  by  the  (lability  of  your  councils,  afforded 
a  timely  check  to  many  dangerous  changes  and 
innovations  that  may  have  been  from  time  to 
time  meditated,  and  which,  but  for  your  Lord- 
fhips refiftance,  would  have  been  effe&uated. 
We  implore  the  protection  of  the  fame  benignant 
and  fatherly  afliftance  againft  the  fame  fpecies 
of  innovation  meditated  at  this  moment,  and 
threatening  to  ftrike  fo  deeply  as  it  mutt  at  the 
root  of  our  moft  important  national  commerce, 
and  involving  in  its  deftru&ion  not  the  intereft, 
as  has  been  reprefented  of  a  few  interefled 
manufacturers  only,  but  the  intereft  of  almoft 
every  clafs  and  defcription  of  fociety,  com- 
prehending not  only  every  artifan  and  dealer 
connected  collaterally  with  that  manufacturer, 
but  the  farmer,  the  owner  of  land,  in  fhort, 
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ctcry  perfon  in  any  degree  intcrcfted  in  the 
permanent  benefits  derived  from  the  produce, 
commerce,  and  active  induflry  of  his  country. 
We  implore  your  Lordfhips  to  conGder  the 
object  of  thcfc  ancient  and  long  fubfnTmg  acts 
of  parliament,  and  to  give  effect  to  their  policy. 
Your  Lordfhips  know  thcfc  acts  were  not  un- 
advifcdly  made ;  that  it  was  not  raihly  that  your 
anceftors  reiblved  upon  this  fyftem  of  exclufivdy 
protecting  and  encouraging  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers of  your  own  country,  and  of  export- 
ing them  to  other  countries,  enhanced  in  price 
by  the  labour  and  taxes  of  this  country,  and 
bringing  back  in  return  to  the  coffers  of  this 
country,    the  amount  of  that  labour  and  of 
thofe  taxes,  to  be  again  thrown  into  active  cir- 
culation, and  to  become  again  the  fource  of 
renewed  commerce  and  of  repeated  taxation. 
They  apply  to  your  Lordfhips  to  redeem  them 
from  this  threatened  calamity,  imploring  your 
Lordfhips  not  only  to  abftain  yourfclves,  but  to 
avert  others  from  courfes  leading  to  that  dan- 
gerous fyftem  of  change,  which,  if  it  does  take 
place,  will  involve  them,   their  families,  the 
diftricts,  and  communities  of  which  they  form 
a  part,  in  (hort,  every  defcription  of  Britifh 
manufacturer  and  artifan,   and  the  moft  im- 
portant Britifh  interefls,  in  one  common  ruin. 
Your  Lordfhips  anceftors  not  only  have  in  our 
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ftatute  books  and  records  raifcd  up  memorials 
to  remind  you  of  their  ancient  and  well  ap- 
proved policy ;  but  your  Lordfliips*  Houfe,  in 
order  to  remind  you  flill  further  of  this,  the 
cardinal  policy  of  the  realm  (as  with  a  view  to 
other  fubjects)  they  in  like  manner  remind  you 
of  the  naval  atchicvemenrs  of  your  anceftors, 
and  point  out  by  animated  reprefentations  and 
images,  what  is  the  true  conflitutional  ftrength 
and  defenfive  pr,ote£tion  of  your  country,  by  ar- 
raying the  walls  of  this  Houfe  with  the  triumphs 
of  your  anceftors,  with  the  heroic  naval  vi&o- 
ries  and  exploits  of  thofe  who  have  gone  be- 
fore you  in  the  paths  of  glory.  I  fay,  my 
Lords,  with  the  fame  view,  and  fubfervient  to 
fimilar  purpofes  of  policy,  in  addition  to  the 
memorials  recorded  in  your  ftatutes,  your  Lord- 
{hips  anceftors  have  exhibited  a  kind  of  fenfible 
fymbol  and  token  of  perpetual  admonition  to 
your  Lordfhips  Houfe,  drawn  and  formed  from 
this  great  ftaple  article  of  our  national  com- 
merce; by  making  it  the  feat  of  judgment  itfelf, 
upon  which  the  learned  fages  of  the  law,  within 
this  Houfe  itfelf,  in  this  laft  moil  folemn  refort 
of  national  juftice,  are  arrayed  and  drawn  to- 
gether. 

By  all  thefe  facred  memorials,  by  the  an- 
cient and  hallowed  ftatutes  of  your  realm,  by 
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every  thing  which  your  anccftors,  who  have 
gone  before  you  in  the  charge  of  ihis  high 
legiflativc  truft,  have  endeavoured  to  imprefs 
upon  the  minds  of  ihofe  who  fhould  follow 
them,  as  moft  facrcd  and  obligatory;  we  im- 
plore your  Lordihips  to  protect  and  refcue  us, 
from  the  effects  of  a  meafure  which  will  involve 
irretrievably  and  without  power  of  change  this 
country  itfelf,  through  the  deftruction  of  its 
moft  important  manufacturing  interefts,  in  one 
entire  and  abfolute  ruin! — It  is  not  upon  vain 
conjecture, — it  is  not  from  preemptions  and  ap- 
prehenfions  which  fall  upon  and  occupy  light 
minds,  incapable  of  forming  "found  and  rational 
judgments  on  fubjects  of  this  grave  importance, 
that  they  appeal  to  your  Lordfhips, — but  it  is 
upon  fuch  grounds  as  they  conceive  ought  to 
decide  the  judgment  of  all  rcafonable  perfons, 
that  they  deprecate  the  paffing  of  this  refolution 
into  a  law,  which  when  pafled  will  be  incapable 
under  any  fenfe  of  actual  and  experienced  in- 
convenience, or  upon  any  profpect  of  further 
and  (till  more  urgent  calamity,  of  change  or 
modification,  fo  long  as  the  nation  itfelf  fhall 
hold  its  name  and  place  among  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world. 
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No.  V. 
MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

RELATING  TO  THE 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTORY. 

Ordered  to  be  printed  \fl  May,  1 8oo. 

Die  Jovis,  I  Mali,  1800. 

THE  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the 
Houfe  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  Houfe,  to  take  into  further  con- 
fideration  his  Majefty's  moft  gracious  meflage, 
together  with  the  addrefs  of  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament  of  Ireland,  and  the  refolutions  of 
the  faid  two  houfes,  touching  a  Union  with 
Great  Britain ; 

And  for  the  Lords  to  be  fummoned  ;  and  for 
the  feveral  petitioners  concerned  in  the  Woollen 
Manufactory  to  be  heard  by  their  counfel 
againft  the  Sixth  refolution : 

The 
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The  Houfc  rcfolvcd  itfclf  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  Houfe  accordingly, 

Lord  Walfingham  in  the  Chair, 

The  Counfcl  were  called  in. 

And  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Plumer  appearing  as 
counfcl  for  the  petitioners,  Mr.  Law  was  heard 
on  their  behalf. 

Then  Mr.  William  Hujller  was  called  in ;  and 
having  been  fworn,  was  examined  as  follows: 

Where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  bufi- 
iiefs  ? — I  live  at  Bradford  in  Yorkfhire  j  mjr 
buiinefs  is  that  of  a  Wool-Stapler. 

How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that 
bufincfs  ? — About  fixtecn  years. 

Was  your  father  engaged  in  the  fame  bufi- 
ncfs, and  for  how  long  ? — My  father  was  en  • 
gaged  in  the  fame  bufmefs  about  fixty  years. 

Had  you  the  advantage  of  accefs  to  your 
father's  papers,  and  the  obfervations  he  had 
made  upon  this  fubjeft  ? — I  had. 

During  the  period  of  your  own  profecution 
of  the  bufmefs,  have  you  been  accuftomed  to 
purchafc  wool  in  this  kingdom  ? — I  have. 

Be 
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Be  fo  good  as  ftate  in  what  counties  you  have 
bought  wool? — I  have  bought  wool 

(The  witnefs  appearing  to  fpeak  from  a 
paper,  was  aiked), 

What  is  the  paper  you  have  in  your  hand? — 
It  is  an  account  in  my  own  hand  writing  of  the 
counties  in  which  I  have  bought  wool;  I  have 
bought  wool  in  the  counties  of  Durham,  York- 
fhire,  Lincolnmire,  Leicefterfhire,  Rutland, 
Nottingham, Warwick,  Northampton,  Hunting- 
don, Cambridge,  Stafford,  Norfolk,  Hertford, 
Middlefex,  Surry,  Berkfhire,  Bedford,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Hampfhire;  and  by  my  partner 
and  agents,  in  Worcefterfhire,  Effex,  Northum- 
berland, Kent,  SuiTex,  Suffolk,  Wiltfhire,  Dor- 
fetfhire,  Oxfordshire,  Shropfliire,  Hereford- 
fhire,  in  South  Wales,  and  Scotland,  befides 
one  or  two  other  counties  which  I  cannot  fpeak 
fo  pofitively  to. 

Have  the  purchafes  made  by  you  in  thefe 
counties  been  every  year,  or  only  occafionally 
at  different  periods  during  the  fixteen  years 
you  have  fpoken  of? — Occafionally;  I  have  not 
bought  in  each  county  every  year. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  at  this  time  with 
the  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  the  country? 
— It  is  impoffible  for  me  to  (late  the  exaft 
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quantity  of  wool  grown  in  this  kingdom;  I 
know  of  no  rcgillcr,  nor  any  documents  from 
which  I  can  collect  it  with  certainty;  but  I  have 
feen  calculations  made  by  my  father,  who  was 
long  in  buliucfs,  and  fcvcral  others  made  by 
gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  Hated  that  lome  years  ago,  in  the  years 
1782,  and  I  think  in  1788  and  1791,  the  quan- 
tity was  then  eftimated  at  fix  hundred  thoufand 
packs  ;  thefe  accounts,  I  believe,  have  been  re- 
ceived as  being  made  with  corre&nefs ;  and 
from  the  knowledge  I  now  have  of  the  growth 
of  wool  in  this  kingdom,  I  have  no  rcafon  to 
believe  that  the  alteration  is  great;  therefore  I 
calculate  the  quantity  now  in  the  kingdom  as 
being  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  as  for- 
merly. 

Is  that  the  refult  of  your  own  perfonal  ob- 
fcrvations  and  experience  in  the  bufinefs  during 
the  whole  time  that  you  have  been  acquainted 
with  it? — From  comparing  the  quantities  of 
wool  grown  upon  many  farms  in  different  pans 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  quantities  now  grown 
on  the  fame  farms,  I  make  my  calculation,  that 
the  quantity  is  not  much  altered. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  quantity  has  in- 

creafcd  or  decreafed  of  late? — I  faid  before, 

that  I  conceive  the  q  lantity  was  not  materially 
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altered.  I  know  many  inftanccs  of  its  being  de* 
creafed  by  inclofures,  and  by  the  introdu&ion  of 
a  new  breed  of  /heep;  in  Warwickfhire,  in 
LincolnQiire,  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Explain  in  what  way  inclofures  have  the  ef- 
fect of  leflening  the  growth  of  wool? — Land  in 
a  wafte  (late  is  generally  paftured  by  (heep,  and 
nearly,  I  think,  by  fheep  alone;  when  enclofed, 
the  greatefl  part  is  generally  ploughed  up,  in 
which  (late  it  no  longer  furnifhes  paflure  for 
fheep. 

Have  you  obferved  what  the  effect  is  of  en- 
creafing  the  fertility  of  the  foil  upon  wool? — 
I  think  it  invariably  renders  the  wool  heavier 
and  of  lefs  value. 

When  you  fpeak  of  the  number  of  packs, 
\vhat  number  of  pounds  of  wool  do  you  com- 
pute in  a  pack? — Two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  in  a  pack. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  what 
is  the  average  price  of  a  pack  of  wool  at  this 
time? — 1  eilimate  the  average  value  now  to  bo 
eleven  pounds  ten  {hillings. 

What  was  the  average  price  of  a  pack  of 
wool  in  1779,  and  from  that  time  downwards? 
— It  appears,  from  my  father's  books,  that  the 
price  in  1779  was  about  five  pounds  per  pack* 

Did 
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Did  you  make  thofc  cxtrafls  yourfclf  from 
your  father's  books? — Yes.  From  that  time 
to  1791, 1  have  nor  made  any  extraft.  In  1791, 
the  c  price,  as  near  as  I  could  cftimatc 

it,  \v;is  nine  pounds:  in  1792  eleven  pounds: 
in  1793,  from  icvrn  pounds  to  eight  pounds: 
in  1794,  from  eight  pounds  to  eight  pounds 
ten  (hillings:  in  1795,  nine  pounds:  in  1796, 
from  nine  pounds  to  nine  pounds  ten  (hillings: 
in  1797,  nine  pounds:  in  1798  from  nine 
pounds  to  nine  pounds  ten  (hillings:  in  1799 
eleven  pounds,  and  at  prefcnt  eleven  pounds 
ten  ihiilings,  as  I  before  ituted. 

From  the  knowledge  you  have  yourfelf  of 
this  commodity,  Hate  to  the  houfe,  whether 
there  is  a  fufficient  fupply  for  the  demand?— 
I  believe  the  fupply  is  infuflicienr. 

Have  you,  in  the  courfe  of  your  own  experi- 
ence, found  that  to  be  the  cafe? — I  have,  in 
many  inftances  found  that  that  is  now  the  cafe. 

In  what  refpeft? — By  applications  made  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  we  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  buy  wool  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
I  fpeak  of  the  coarfer  wools  and  the  long  wools: 
the  fupply  of  fine  wool  has  been  brought  from 
Spain  and  other  foreign  parts. 

You  fpeak  of  applications  made;  were  they 
by  yourfelf,  to  be  fupplied  with  this  fpecies  of 
wool? — They  were. 

F  2  What 
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What  was  the  refult  of  thofc  applications? 
Did  you  get  what  quantity  you  wanted  ? — I 
was  told  there  was  none  left  in  the  parts  where 
I  made  the  application  ;  not  in  every  inilance, 
but  generally. 

At  what  time  did  you  experience  that  infuf- 
ficiency?  How  long  back? — Since  the  month 
of  February  laft. 

Whether  in  former  times  in  the  year  1782, 
and  fubfequent  to  that  time,  there  ufed  gene- 
rally to  be  a  quantity  of  wool  on  hand  unfold? 
- — I  cannot  fpeak  to  the  quantity  oil  hand  in 
1782,  not  being  then  in  bufmefs.  Since  that 
time,  I  know,  from  having  travelled  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  myfelf,  that  the  quantity  was  very  con- 
fiderable. 

How  long  fince,  and  for  how  long  did  it  con- 
tinue to  be  an  ample  fupply?— I  think  in  the 
years  1783  and  1784,  the  quantity  on  hand  of 
the  long  and  coarfer  wools  was  eflimated,  as 
being  at  lead  three  years  growth.  I  am  per- 
fuaded  from  my  own  experience,  that  that  was 
not  over-rated. 

How  has  it  been  fmce  that  time? — The  old 
flocks  have  gradually  leflened  until  the  fpring 
of  laft  year. 

Leflened  by  being  worked  up? — Yes;  1 
mean  fo. 

Was  it  then  in  the  fpring  of  the  lafl  year 
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;  you  fird  began  to  experience  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  as  much  as  you  wanted? — I  Jo  not 
rccolleft  ever  meeting  with  any  difficulty  in 
buying  the  quantity  of  wool  I  wanted  before 
the  lad  and  prefent  years,  excepting  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1792,  when  the  wool  of 
the  country  was  bought  up  on  fpcculution  by 
1-daplcrs  and  country  bank; 

all  the  quantity  that  was  bought  up  in 
1792,  according  to  your  own  obfcrvation  and 
experience,  been  worked  up  fince  that  timv-? — 
I  believe  it  is  entirely  wrought  up;  to  the  bed 
of  my  knowledge  it  is. 

In  addition  to  the  growth  of  each  fucceeding 
year,  betides  the  ftpck  that  was  then  collected? 
— I  mean  fo. 

How  long  in  your  judgment  is  it  that  the 
ftock  now  in  hand  will  be  fufikient  to  fupply 
the  confumption  of  the  country,  fuppofing  the 
demand  to  continue  to  be  the  lame  as  it  has 
been  for  fome  time  pad  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is 
Scarcely  fufficient  of  many  kinds  of  wool  to  fup- 
ply the  demand  till  next  July,  the  ufual  time  of 
fhcep-fliearing. 

At  this  periqd  of  the  year  in  former  times, 
what  quantity  ufed  there  to  be,  and  for  how 
long  a  time  was  the  quantity  in  hand  equal  to 
the  fupply  required? — In  former  years,  when 
1  Urd  began  bufincfs,  the  quantity  was  fo  large, 
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as  I  ftated  before,  as  to  be  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  whole  trade  of  the  country  for  one  or  two 
years,  according  to  the  bed  of  my  recollection 
and  knowledge. 

Subfequent  to  that  time,  in  general  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  about  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
what  quantity  ufed  there  to  be  on  hand  fuffi- 
cient  to  carry  on  the  trade,  and  for  how  long  a 
time? — The  (locks,  as  I  have  faid  before,  have 
gradually  decreafed;  but  in  the  years  1796  and 
1795,  I  think  there  was  at  leaft  fufEcienf  in  the 
fpring  to  fupply  the  manufactories  fix  months 
after  the  ufual  time  of  fheep-fhearing. 

Do  you  mean  to  flate  then  that  there  is  not 
at  this  time  fo  much  by  fix  months  coniumption 
as  there  ufed  to  be  upon  hand  ? — That  is  my 
meaning. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  method  by 
which  the  growth  of  wool  in  this  country  can 
be  increafed? — I  know  of  none,  but  what  woul^ 
tend  to  leflen  the  means  of  fupplying  the  people 
with  corn ;  fuch  as  converting  the  arable  land 
into  fheep  pafture,  or  fubftituting  fhcep  for 
horned  cattle  or  horfes. 

Suppofmg  the  larger  breed  of  fheep  to  be 
encouraged  for  the  fake  of  the  carcafe,  and  for 
the  greater  quantity  of  meat  being  produced, 
what  effect  would  that  have  with  refpecl  to  the 
produce  of  wool  ? — If  an  equal  number  of  larger 
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fliecp  could  be  kept  in  the  (amc  pafture,  the 

quantity  of  wool  would  be  jn< 

no:  :n  my  own  knowlcd  the 

farmer  can  keep  an  equal  number  upon  the 

fame   paiture   ut"  the   largo   Ihecp   as   of  the 

fmaller. 

In  that  event  of  a  greater  quantity  produced 
by  a  larger  animal,  of  what  quality  would  the 
produce  be;  would  it  b«  better  or  worfc  than 
that  produced  by  one  of  a  fmaller  fize? — Gene* 
tally  \vorfe:  there  are  fome  fmall  (hcep,  fuch  as 
arc  bred  in  Scotland  and  Cumberland,  which 
produce  coarfe  wool. 

The  increafe  then  in  the  quality  of  wool,  by 
encouraging  a  larger  breed  of  fheep,  would  be 
to  deteriorate  the  quality  ? — Certainly. 

WouJd  it  lellen  the  quantity  of  fhort  wool 
that  is  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  clothing  ? — The 
larger  ftieep  generally  produce  long  combing 
wool. 

Which  is  not  fo  much  ufed  for  clothing? — 
It  is  unfit,  or  not  fo  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  mak- 
ing cloth  as  the  oth 

Do  yon  kno\v,  or  have  you  obferved,  whe- 
ther if  the  paiturc  upon  which  the  fhcep  feed 
becomes  better,  the  wool  becomes  worfe? — I 
faid  before,  I  thought  that  was  invariably  the 
cafe. 

You  have  dated  a  general  calculation  rcfpef'- 
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ing  the  number  of  packs  produced  in  a  year, 
and  likewiie  the  average  price  per  pack,  can 
you  give  the  houfe  any  judgment  how  much 
the  wool  is  improved  by  manufacture  upon  a 
general  average? — My  eftimate  makes  it,  that 
it  is  iucreafed  by  the  manufacture  three  times 
its  original  value. 

What  are  the  data  upon  which  you  calculate 
that  it  is  trebled  in  its  value  by  the  manufacture? 
—In  the  manufacture  of  fome  kinds  of  heavy 
woollens,  I  believe  it  is  only  double;  in  othej* 
fpecies  of  woollen  manufacture,  it  is  increafed 
feven,  eight,  and  I  believe  even  nine  times  its 
original  value;  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  three  times  is  not  under  the  truth  upon 
the  average. 

Upon  that  low  eftimate  of  the  average  value, 
what  is  the  total  fum  produced  by  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  in  the  kingdom? — Suppofing 
the  quantity  as  I  ftated  before  to  be  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  packs,  valued  at  eleven  pounds 
per  pack,  and  that  is  trebled  by  the  manufac- 
turer, it  will  amount  I  think  to  nineteen  millions 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annually. 

That  you  ftate  to  be  the  total  value  of  the 
manufacture  of  what  is  grown  in  this  country 
only,  without  any  foreign  import  ? — Certainly. 

Befides  that,  is  there  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  foreign  wool  imported  into  this  country  for 
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the  purpofc  of  manufacture  ? — I  am  not  an  im- 
port >ol;  but  I  know  from  feeing  Spanilh, 
Portugal,  and  other  foreign  wool,  that  the  quan- 
tity brought  into  our  mar  onllderablc. 

not  the  quantity  of  Spanifh  and  Portu- 

y.c  wool,  introduced   for    the    purpofe   of 

manufacture  into  this  country,  confidcrahly  in- 

'.il-d  of  late  years? — Not  being  an  importer, 

I   am  not  fo  able  to  anfwer  that  queflion  us 

feme  others. 

From  your  knowledge  and  obfervation  re- 
fpecting  the  trade,  and  all  the  information  you 
have  been  able  to  collect,  ftatc,  according  to 
the  bed  judgment  and  calculation  you  can 
make,  the  number  of  perfons  who  are  employed 
in  this  manufacture? — My  father's  calculation  of 
the  number  of  people  employed  in  this  manu- 
facture and  dependant  upon  it,  in  the  year  1782, 
was  three  millions.  The  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery has  certainly  leflened  that  number  in 
fome  degree  j  but  I  am  not  able  to  flate  the 
dccreafe. 

From  the  knowledge  you  have  of  the  trade 
itfclf,  can  you  ftate  what  is  the  relative  price  of 
wool  in  Ireland,  compared  with  wool  of  the 
fame  quality  in  this  country,  beginning  with 
the  yer.r  1795? — I  have  had  an  account  put 
into  my  hand  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Irifli  trade, 
of  the  prices  in  Ireland  compared  with  thofe  at 
Norwich. 

What 
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What  did  that  (late  the  value  of  combing 
wool  in  Ireland  to  be  in  1795? — The  price  in 
Ireland  was  ftated  to  me  to  be  eleven-pence  in 
1755,  and  eight-pence  farthing  at  Norwich; 
wool  of  the  like  quality,  in  1796,  fotirteen- 
pence  farthing  in  Ireland,  Ten-pence  at  Nor- 
wich: in  1797,  nine-pence  three  farthings  in 
Ireland,  eight-pence  three  farthings  at  Nor- 
wich:  in  1798,  twelve-pence  three  farthings 
in  Ireland,  feven-pence  farthing  at  Norwich: 
in  1799,  fifteen-pence  farthing  in  Ireland,  eight- 
pence  halfpenny  at  Norwich. 

Do  you,  in  all  thefe  iuflances  of  comparifon, 
take  wool  of  the  fame  quality  and  of  the  fame 
fort  ? — I  do. 

(By  a  Lord.)  From  whom  had  you  that 
paper? — Mr.  JohnGurneyat Norwich,  engaged 
in  the  trade. 

(By  Counfel.}  Docs  your  own  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  trade  confirm  the  truth 
of  that  ftatement? — I  never  was  in  Ireland,  and 
therefore  cannot  (peak  refpe&ing  the  prices  of 
wool  there,  only  from  information.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  veracity  of  the  perfon 
who  gave  it  me,  and  I  can  confirm  the  account 
of  the  prices  of  Englifh  wool  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

In  general  can  you  ftate  from  your  own  know- 
ledge, as  a  perfon  converfant  with  the  trade, 
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and  who  has  bought  and  fold  a  great  quantity 
of  wool,  that  the  prices  in  Ireland  of  wool  of 
the  :  been  higher  than  thole  of 

ihc  fame  quality  in  Knglandr — Only  from  the 
gci:i  ort  ot"  people  in  the  Irifh  trade. 

From  the  knowledge  that  you  have  acquired 
as  a  pcrfon  acquainted  with  the  bufmcfs? — I 
cannot  fpeak  from  my  own  knowledge  rcfpc&- 
ing  the  prices  in  Ireland  at  all. 

a  fpeak  from  your  own  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  view  of  the  freights  in  con- 
veying wool  to  Ireland  and  to  Yorkfliirc  from 
the  wcftera  coaftsof  this  kingdom  ? — Wool  lias 
not  been  allowed  to  be  exported  to  Ireland. 

What  would  be  the  freight  of  conveying  it 
if  it  were  allowed? — Judging  from  the  diftancc 
of  the  weiicrn  coaft,  and  comparing  that  with 
the  dillance  from  London  to  Hull,  and  from 
other  parts  to  Hull,  I  think  from  three  to  four 
(hillings  a  pack  would  be  an  ample  freight  from 
the  weflern  coaft  to  the  nearcft  ports  of  Ire- 
land. 

What,  in  point  of  faft,  is  the  freight  paid 
upon  a  pack  of  wool  from  Exeter  to  Leeds,  if 
conveyed  by  land  carriage  by  the  way  of  Lon- 
don ? — From  Exeter  to  Leeds  by  London,  if 
fent  by  laud  from  London  to  Leeds,  the  carriage 
would  amount  to  about  twenty-nine  {hillings; 
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I  eftimate  it  at  twenty-nine  fhillings  and  three- 
pence. 

Suppofmg  it  fent  by  fea  from  London? — 
Twenty-one  (hillings  and  three-pence. 

Is  it  ufual,  in  point  of  faft,  to  fend  wool 
from  thefe  ports  to  Leeds,  fometimes  by  land 
carriage  and  fometimes  by  water  conveyance  ? 
— Wool  is  frequently  fent  from  thofe  ports  to 
Leeds,  generally  I  believe  the  finer  forts  by 
land,  the  lower  and  lefs  valuable  forts  by  water 
from  London. 

What  is  the  difference  then  in  the  price,  be- 
tween being  fent  to  Ireland  and  being  fent  into 
Yorkfhire,  of  wool  to  be  fent  from  the  fame 
place? — Suppofing  the  freight  to  Ireland  to  be, 
as  I  faid  before,  four  fhillings,  the  difference 
would  amount  to  twenty-five  fhillings  and  three- 
pence, if  fent  by  land  from  London  to  Leeds, 
in  favour  of  Ireland;  and  feventeen  fhillings 
and  three-pence  dearer  to  fend  it  by  water  to 
Leeds  than  to  Ireland. 

Suppofing  the  wool  fent  from  Wiltfhire, 
Dorfetfhire,  Suffex,  and  Hampfhire ;  flate  the 
comparative  price  of  conveyance  to  Ireland, 
compared  with  that  of  Yorkfhire  ? — From  the 
counties  of  Wilts,  Dorfct,  Suffex,  and  Hamp- 
fhire, I  eftimate  the  average  carriage  to  be 
about  ten  fhillings  per  pack  to  London ;  from 
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thence  to  Leeds,  by  land,  fifteen  fhillings  and 
nine-pence,  amounting  together  to  twenty-five 
(hillings  and  nine-pence;  from  ihc  coafts  of 
Dorfctfliire,  Suffcx,  and  Hampfhire,  to  Ireland, 
I  eflimatc  that  five  Ihillings  would  be  a  fufficicnt 
freight,  leaving  twenty  (hillings  and  nine-pence 
in  favour  of  Ireland,  if  fcnt  by  land  to  Leeds; 
twelve  fliillings  and  nine-pence  if  fent  by  water 
to  Leeds. 

In  point  of  faft,  is  Yorkfhire  partly  fupplied 
from  the  different  counties  you  have  enume- 
rated, Wiltfhire,  Dorfetlhire,  Suflex,and  Hamp- 
fhire?— We  have  large  quantities  every  year 
from  all  thofe  counties. 

Are  you  fupplied  from  thofe  counties  with 
the  finer  wool  by  hind  often,  and  the  other  wool 
by  water? — We  have  the  finer  wool  generally 
by  land,  and  the  heavier  by  water. 

And  you  have  it  at  the  rate  you  have  dated? 
—Yes. 

Whether  Ireland  can  be  fupplied  with  wool 
from  this  country  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  many 
of  the  manufactures  of  this  country  obtain  it, 
fuppofing  the  prohibition  to  export  it  to  be 
taken  off? — I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

From  what  parts  of  the  kingdom  could  it  be 
fupplied  cheaper  than  the  manufactures  in  this 
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country  obtain  it? — From  the  fouth  and  weftern 
coafts  of  Great  Britain. 

The  difference  would  be  in  the  article  of 
convenience  in  the  freight  ? — Certainly. 

Is  there  any  other  article  that  the  Iriih  manu- 
facturer, fuppofmg  a  woollen  manufacture  efta- 
blifhed  in  that  country,  could  be  fupplied  with 
cheaper  than  the  woollen  manufactures  of  this 
country?  What,  for  inflance,  is  the  freight  of 
coals ! — I  am  myfelf  engaged  in  the  coal  trade 
at  Liverpool,  and  fend  coals  to  Ireland  con- 
ftantly.  We  have  had  them  carried  from  Liver- 
pool to  Dublin  and  Newiy  at  from  five  to  fix 
{hillings  per  ton  for  the  freight;  we  have  paid 
more  fometimes  than  that,  but  we  have  fre- 
quently fent  them  for  thofe  freights. 

At  the  fame  time,  what  was  the  freight  of 
coals  fent  from  the  fame  place  to  ports  in  this 
kingdom  where  the  manufacture  of  wool  was 
carried  on,  for  the  purpofe  of  the  manufacture? 
— We  alfo  fend  coals  from  Liverpool  to  the 
coaft  of  Devonihire;  the  freights  are,  I  believe, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  {hillings  per  ton  at  leaft. 
Is  there  a  manufacture  of  woollens  in  Devon- 
{hire  where  coals  are  fent  to? — There  is  a  con- 
fiderable  manufacture  of  woollens  in  fome  part* 
of  Devonshire-,  but  I  cannot  fay  pofitively  whe- 
ther 
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thcr  the  coals  we  fend  arc  confumcd  in  that 
par.  Mir,-,  though  we  fend,  I  think, 

to  all  parts  of  the  coaft. 

1  lave  you  ;my  doubt,  fuppofmg  the  free  ex- 
port of  wool  to  Ireland  were  allowed,  what 
feft  it  would  produce  upon  the  manufacture  of 
this  country  ? — I  conceive  that  a  large  quantity 
of  wool  would  immediately  be  bought  in  the 
markets  of  this  country  for  the  ufe  of  the  Irifh 
manufacturers;  the  confequence  of  which  mufl 
be,  that  Britifh  manufacturers  would  be  de- 
prived of  employment. 

Have  you  any  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  de- 
mand for  wool  in  this  country  will  in  future 
years  be  lefs  than  it  has  been  experienced  to  be 
of  late? — I  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
dtmand  for  wool  will  decreafe. 

In  the  event  of  peace  do  you  know  of  any 
markets  that  might  be  opened  for  the  convey- 
ance of  thofe  articles  of  woollen  manufacture? 
— Merchants  concerned  in  the  foreign  trade 
would  anfwer  that  qucflion  better  than  I  can. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 
Ilave  you  any  particular  reafon  for  choofing 
the  year  upon  which  you  ftatcd  the  price  of 
\vool? — I  bcHcve  the  average  price  of  wool  at 
that  time  was  lower  than  ac  any  oth 

Do 
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Do  you  mean  to  fay,  that  you  believe  before 
that  it  had  been  higher  ? — I  believe  it  had. 

Can  you  flate  that  price  ? — No,  I  cannot ; 
it  was  before  I  was  in  bufmefs;  and  I  have  not 
my  father's  papers  in  my  pocket  to  refer  to. 

You  feem  to  be  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
counties.  Is  it  to  be  underftood  in  your  opi- 
nion whether  the  effeft  of  inclofing,  taking  the 
whole  counties  that  you  know  together,  is  to 
decreafe  or  increafe  arable  land? — The  inclo- 
furc  of  wade  land  has  certainly,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  increafed  the  quantity  of  arable  land. 

Taking  all  the  counties  together  that  you 
know  ? — I  mean  fo. 

Whether  you  think  thofe  fheep  that  are  fed 
upon  good  and  improved  pafture  land  do  not 
produce  as  good  wool  as  thofe  fed  on  commons, 
where  the  paflure  is  very  fcanty,  and  where 
they  are  obliged  to  fcramble  over  bufhes? 
Whether  you  do  not  think  the  land  fo  im- 
proved produces  as  good  a  quality  of  fheep, 
and  as  good  wool,  as  thofe  commons  before 
they  were  fo  enclofed  and  improved? — I  think 
the  quality  is  not  fo  good;  the  quantity  upon 
the  fame  number  of  fheep  I  think  will  be  in- 
cfeafed. 

Do  you  not  think  that  improved  land  will 
produce  a  greater  number  of  fheep,  and  con- 
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fequcntly  more  wool? — If  the  whole  of  if  be 
occupied  for  fheep  pafture,  the  quantity  will  be 
incrc.ifcd  undoubtedly. 

With  refpectto  the  three  particular  counties, 
irwick,  Northampton,  and  Lcicefter,  do  you 
think  in  thofe  counties  the  arable  is  incrcafcd 
or  d  d  by  inclofurc? — I   fpeak  of  inclo- 

fure  of  wafte  land;  the  quantity  of  pafture  land 
has  ccrt.iinly  been  increafed  in  thofe  counties  by 
the  inclofure  of  the  open  corn  fields. 

Mention  any  three  or  more  counties  in  which 
you  fuppofe  there  is  as  much  land  converted  to 
arable  as  in  thofe  three  counties  has  been  con- 
verted to  paflure? — I  am  not  able  to  anfwer 
that  qu  eft  ion;  I  am  not  a  fufficicnt  judge  of  the 
quantities  of  land  inclofed  in  thofe  counties,  or 
in  other  counties. 

The  witnefs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Then  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  RAWDON 
called  in;  and  having  been  fworn,  was  exa- 
mined as  follows : 

Where  do  you  live,  and  are  you  engaged 
in  any  branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture? — 
I  am  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture  near 
Halifax. 

G  From 
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From  what  market  for  wool  arc  you  in  the 
habit  of  fupplying  yourfelf? — From  Wakefield 
market,  and  from  the  growers  in  Lancamirej 
from  Halifax  market,  and  Keighlcy  market. 

Have  you  lately  found  any  difficulty  in  fup- 
plying yourfelf  with  wool  at  thofe  markets  ?— 
More  than  ufually  To  for  the  laft  half  year,  or 
fince  November. 

Have  you  lately  made  any  application  for 
•wool  without  effeft  r — I  have  fought  wool  in 
the  markets  of  Wakefield  and  Halifax  proper 
for  my  manufacture,  and  have  not  found  it, 
though  Wakefield  is  the  principal  wool  mart 
for  the  county  of  York. 

In  what  proportion  have  you  found  the  fup- 
ply  lefs  than  formerly? — Since  Chriitmas  I  have 
found  not  more  than  half  the  ufual  quantity  of 
wool  in  the  market. 

Have  you  found  any  inconvenience  in  the 
interruption  of  your  works  from  that  circum- 
ftance? — At  one  period  part  of  my  works  Hood 
for  want  of  wool  to  employ  them. 

At  what  markets  did  you  apply  in  order  to 
be  fupplied,  and  without  effe£? — At  Wake- 
field,  Halifax,  and  Keighley. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  other  manufacture 
in  your  neighbourhood  has  fuffcred  the  like 
inconvenience  ?— -  A  confiderable  manufacture 

in 
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in  my  neighbourhood  Hopped  for  fcvcral  days 
for  want  of  wool  to  employ  the  workmen. 

Did  the  worknv  ;i  out  of  employ  for 

any  confidcrable  time  in  confcquencc  of  that 
want  of  wool  ? — About  a  week. 

Did  you  make  thofc  workmen  who  fo  lay 
out  of  work  any  allowance  on  that  account? — 
I  gave  them  fomething,  their  being  out  of  work 
not  being  their  fault. 

Did  you,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fupply  of  wool, 
offer  any  higher  price  for  it? — L  could  not 
meet  with  the  wool,  therefore  the  price  was 
out  of  the  queftion. 

What  exertions,  journeys,  or  inquiries  did 
you  make  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  wool? — 
1  applied  perfonally  in  the  Wakeficld,  Halifax, 
and  Keighley  markets;  ami  in  Lincolnfhire  my 
agent  wrote  that  he  could  Icarcely  find  a  parcel 
of  wool  to  fell  in  a  ride  of  forty  miles. 

Are  you  capable  of  forming  any  judgment  of 
what  will  be  the  effecl  of  any  exportation  of 
wool  on  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  that 
part  of  Yorkftiirc  where  you  live? — As  I  am 
firmly  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  more  than 
wool  fufficient  to  employ  the  hands  now  at 
work  till  new  wool  comes,  any  diminution  from 
that  (lock  muft  jult  fo  far  deprive  our  labourers 
of  their  work,  and  I  know  no  other  remedy 
than  the  parilh  for  them. 

o  a  Arc 
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Are  you  capable  of  forming  any  ]ndgment 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  veiled  in  the 
trade  for  carrying  on  the  manufacturing  bufmefs 
of  the  country? — Of  that  capital  which  is  im- 
moveable,  or  nearly  fo,  I  can  form  a  tolerably 
correft  idea  ;  there  being  documents  printed  of 
the  amount  of  the  export  of  woollens,  and  that 
amount  being  between  eight  and  nine  millions; 
the  general  opinion  alfo  admitting,  that  the 
home  trade  is  greater  than  the  export,  would 
make  our  exports  amount  to  upwards  of  nine- 
teen millions.  I  know  from  my  own  works, 
that  I  am  not  able  to  fmiih  three  times  the  coft 
of  thofe  works  in  woollens  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year;  therefore  the  utenfils  and  machinery,  and 
vefted  capital  with  other  works  upon  the  fame 
plan,  would  amount  to  upwards  of  fix  millions; 
but  as  all  works  may  not  be  on  the  fame  ex- 
penfive  fcale,  I  take  off  from  that  fum  one 
million,  leaving  I  think  to  a  certainty  five 
millions  of  veiled  capital,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  cannot  be  removed  at  all,  and  the  reft 
not  without  great  lofs. 

In  forming  that  calculation  of  the  vefted 
capital,  do  you  take  at  all  into  confideration 
the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  that  is  ufed  in  the 
manufacture  f— Not  in  t.iis  cftimate;  becaufe 
there  are  articles  of  woollen  manufacture  I  con- 
ceive exported,  that  are  not  in  the  account  of 
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the  exports,  fuch  as  hollcry,  that  would  amount 
to  a  fum  probably  equal  to  the  export  of 
cloth*  m.ide  of  Spanilh  wool. 

Arc  you  to  be  underltood,  th.it  in  addition 
lo  the  export  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions 
and  a  half  of  fine  woollen  cloths,  there  is  alfo 
an  export  of  worftedi  to  nearly  the  fame 
amount? — I  apprehend  the  \\  in- 

cluded in  the  aggregate  fum  of  tight  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  exported. 

Whether  this  capital  which  confilh  of  mills 
and  machinery  is  capable  of  being  traufported 
to  any  other  country,  or  whether  upon  the 
removal  of  the  manufacture,  the  owners  will 
not  incur  a  total  lofs  in  thefe  particulars? — 
The  grcatcft  part  arc  immoveablc,  confuting  of 
mills,  buildings,  and  that  kind  of  machinery 
not  tranfportablc  without  very  great  lois;  I 
mean  to  fay,  the  principal  part  cannot  be  moved, 
and  what  caii  be  removed,  would  be  with  a 
very  great  lofs  indeed. 

Would  that  whiv-li  remained,  and  was  not 
capable  of  beinrj  removed,  be  totally  loft  in 
point  of  value  to  the  owner,  or  would  it  be 
capable  of  beinr*  applied  to  other  purpofes  r — 
I  conceive  it  would  not  be  capable  to  be  applied 
to  other  purpofes;  the  diftrift  I  occupy  as  a 
manufacturer  had  no  buildings,  and  if  there 
Was  no  manufactory  of  this  kind,  would  return 
o  ^  to 
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to  its  original  ftate;  as  the  foil  would  not  Tup- 
port  the  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  befl  obfervation  you  have 
been  able  to  form  upon  that  fubjeft,  has  there 
or  not  been  any  conilderable  decreafe  in  the 
wool  within  thefe  two  or  three  years  pad? — • 
If  I  am  to  anfwcr  that  queftion  as  to  the  quan- 
tity on  hand,  I  can  certainly  fay  that  it  has 
diminiftied. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  remains  any 
great  quantity  in  the  hands  of  the  wool-ftaplers 
or  growers? — I  cannot  find  it,  and  I  have 
fought  it  diligently. 

Do  you  beliete  the  demand  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country  in  this  article  to  be  fuch,  that 
if  more  could  be  furnifhed,  more  would  be 
capable  of  being  worked  up? — I  have  no 
doubt  but  more  would  be  fold  if  there  was 
wool  to  make  it;  I  have  returned  orders  be- 
caufe  I  could  not  meet  with  wool. 

What  do  you  then  apprehend  would  be  the 
confequence  of  permitting  the  exportation  to, 
Ireland,  or  elfewhere,  of  a  quantity  of  the 
wool  now  ufually  employed  in  the  Britifh 
manufactures  ? — Of  courfe,  thofe  who  now 
work  it  mud  either  find  a  frefh  trade,  or  they 
jnufl  be  impoverifhed. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  fource,  from 
which  the  deficiency  cccafioned  in  the  wool  for 
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home  ufc,  could  be  fupplicd  ?— N jt  for  home 

Arc  you  capable   of  forming   a  judgment 
:  is  the  total  growth  of  wool  in  a  year? — 
Merely  from  general  report. 

Do  you  know  the  relative  quantity  between 
that  which  is  manufactured  for  home  ufe,  and 
for  foreign  export? — I  fhould  conceive  in  the 
proportion  of  four  of  export  to  five  of  home 
trade. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  expence  of 
freights  between  Yorkshire  and  different  parts 
of  the  country,  from  which  wool  is  brought 
into  Yorkfhire  for  the  purpofe  of  manufac- 
turing ? — I  am. 

What  is  the  rate  of  freight,  for  inftance, 
from  Devonfhire  to  Yorkfhire,  or  to  London, 
adding  the  carriage  from  London  to  York- 
Jhire  ? — Not  ufmg  that  kind  of  wool,  I  do  not 
Ipeak  to  a  certainty ;  from  Lincolnfhire  and 
the  heavy  wool  countries  I  obtain  ray  fupply. 

What  are  the  freights  from  one  part  of 
Great  Britaiu  to  another  which  you  can  com- 
pare with  the  freight  to  Ireland  ? — I  do  not 
km. 

Arc  you  acquainted  with  the  rates  of  freight 
from  any  part  of  Ireland  to  any  foreign  Euro- 
pean dominions? — Being  in  the  conftant  habit 
of  exporting  wool  of  my  manufacture,  or  nearly 
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fo,  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  I  am  enabled  to  fay, 
that  in  fome  the  price  of  freights  from  Hull  or 
from  Liverpool,  make  a  difference  of  twenty- 
five  percent,  in  favour  of  Liverpool;  and  as 
Ireland  is  dill  more  favourably  fituated  for  ex- 
.  porting  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  difference  would  be  greater  than 
between  Hull  and  Liverpool. 

The  witnefs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  THOMAS  LUMB  was  called 
in ;  and  having  been  fworn,  was  examined  as 
follows : 

What  bufmefs  are  you  engaged  in,  and  at 
what  place  ? — At  Wakefield  in  the  county  of 
York,  a  wool-ftapler. 

For  how  long  ? — Twenty-eight  years. 

During  that  period  of  time,  in  what  counties 
have  you  been  accuftomed  to  purchafe  wool  ? 
— Leiceflerfliire,  Northamptonfhire,  Berkfhire, 
Oxfordfliire,  Buckinghamfhire,  Wiltfhire, 
.Hampfhire,  Suffex,Hertfordfhire,  Bedfordfhire, 
Cambridgefhire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

Have  you  been  accuftomed  to  make  journies 
annually  into  thofe  counties  for  the  purpofe  of 
purchafing  wool?— Four  times  in  the  year  into 
nine,  and  once  into  four. 

During  how  long  time  has  that  been  the 
cafe? — The  whole  of  the  time. 

Have 
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c  you  perceived  of  late  any  difference  in 
the  fupply  of  wool  from  thole  counties,  whether 
it  is  incrcafcd  or  dccrcalcd? — A  coniidcrable 
dccrcafe. 

you  confine  that  observation  to  any  par- 
ticular counties,  or  that  you  have  generally 
found  a  fonfidcrable  dccrcafe? — !n  general ; 
but  not  in  all  counties  alike. 

From  what  period  can  you  (late  that  you 
have  experienced  yourfclf  that  decreafc? — In 
the  laft  ttn  years. 

During  that  period  has  the  decreafe  been 
gradual  ? — Gradual. 

I  hive  you  obferved,  whether  of  late,  there 
is  any  confiderable  ftock  on  hand  not  worked 
up  ? — Very  little. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  what  ftock  ufed 
there  to  be  on  hand  when  the  fupply  was  fuffi- 
cient,  reckoning  the  number  of  months  that  it 
would  lafl  ? — I  have  formerly  found  as  much 
v.ool  upon  hand  of  the  growth  of  the  year 
before  in  the  month  of  October,  as  I  now 
generally  find  of  the  laft  year's  growth  in  the 
month  of  April. 

Has  that  generally  been  the  cafe  in  all  the 
counties  you  have  mentioned  ? — In  general. 

In  what  fpecics  of  wool  has  this  decreafe 
been  experienced  by  you  ? — Chiefly  in  the  finer 
ibrts. 

Has 
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Has  there  been  alfo  a  decreafe  in  the  comb- 
ing wool,  the  coarfer  fort  ? — I  cannot  fpeak  to 
that,  not  being  in  that  trade. 

Is  the  fort  of  wool  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  purchafing,  the  finer  wool  for  cloth  ? 
— Yes;  the  (hort  fine  clothing  wool. 

Can  you  (late  any  caufe  to  which  you  have 
yourfelf  obferved  this  diminution  is  attributable? 
— To  the  incrcafed  demand  of  wool  in  Yorkr 
(hire,  fmce  the  introduction  of  machinery  prin- 
cipally, and  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  from  the 
many  inclofures  that  have  taken  place. 

"Where  recent  inclofures  have  taken  place, 
have  you,  in  faft,  obferved  that  fewer  fheep 
were  produced  than  were  formerly  ? — I  have. 

Has  that  been  the  cafe  in  any  confiderable 
degree  that  the  quantity  has  been  lefs? — I 
think  fo. 

In  thofe  places  where  there  have  been  inclo- 
fures  was  the  quality  better  or  worfe? — The 
quality  is  inferior. 

Were  you  able  to  procure  the  fame  quantity 
of  fine  wool  which  you  dealt  in  from  thofe 
counties  which  you  ufed  to  do  \vhere  there  have 
been  inclofures  ? — No. 

Did  you  obferve  what  was  the  effeft  of  the 
difference  in  the  feed  of  the  animal,  when  a 
different  mode  of  agriculture  was  introduced  as 
food,  fuch  as  turnips  and  artificial  grafles  ? 
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Have  you  obfervcd  what  effccl  that  produced 
upon  the  wool  ? — It  tends  to  enlarge  the  growth 
of  the  wool,  the  length  of  it,  and  to  lower  the 
quality ;  it  makes  it  longer  and  coarfcr,  and 
not  fo  ufcful  in  our  manufactures. 

You  have  ftated,  that  there  is  at  prefent  an 
infufficicncy  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  ma- 
nufacture ;  whether  according  to  your  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  which  you  have  collected 
fjr  twenty-eight  years,  there  is  any  profpcc- 
the  demand  being  diminifhcd  ? — I  fhould  appre- 
hend not ;  but  in  cafe  of  a  peace,  a  confider- 
ably  greater  demand. 

If  at  this  time  a  greater  quantity  of  wool 
could  be  obtained,  could  the  trade  work  it  up 
into  manufactures  ? — I  think  they  might. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  method,  by 
which  the  growth  of  wool  in  this  country  might 
be  improved  and  extended  as  to  its  quantity  and 
quality  ? — I  know  of  no  probable  method  at 
prefent. 

Whether  if  the  wool  of  this  country  is  per- 
mitted to  be  exported  to  Ireland,  there  would 
or  not  be  a  fufliciency  for  the  manufac- 
tory ? — Having  already  fcarce  fufficicnt  for  our 
own  manufactories,  we  certainly  fhould  feel  a 
greater  inconvenience  if  any  part  of  that  were 
ft!; en  j\vuy  j  for  had  we  not  laft  year  had  a 
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very  large  importation  of  Spanifli  wool,  we 
fhould  not  have  had  fine  wool  fufficient  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  then  on  hand. 

You  have  fpoken  of  having  a  co-nfiderable 
importation  of  foreign  wool ;  what  fpecies  of 
wool  was  that,  and  from  what  country  ? — From 
Spain. 

Have  you  been  accuftoincd  to  ufe  that  fpecies 
of  wool  in  your  bufmefs  for  fome  years  back  ? — 
I  do  not  manufa&ure  any  wool  myfelf,  but 
merely  purchafe  it  to  fell  to  others  that  do. 

Do  you  ufe  any  of  the  Portuguefe  wool  ? — 
No. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 

Whether  you  know  the  price  of  coals  at 
Liverpool  ? — I  do  not  know. 

What  is  the  price  in  the  manufacturing  parts 
of  Yorkfhire  per  ton  ? — -Coals  at  Wakefield  are 
not  fold  by  the  ton  but  by  meafure  ;  a  cart  load 
which  three  horfes  will  draw,  is  fold  for  eight 
{hillings  j  I  fhould  reckon  it  the  fame  as  a  chal- 
dron. 

Can  you  form  any  eftimate  of  what  propor- 
tion of  wool  grown  in  Yorkfhire  is  worked  up 
in  Yorkfhire  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  wool  grown  in  Yorkfhire,  but  not 
of  that  kind  which  I  generally  purchafe ;  I 
never  did  purchafe  any  in  Yorklhire. 

Is  the  large  quantity  that  is  grown  in  York- 
fhire contained  there  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Of 
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<  which  of  the  counties  of  England  is  the 
fine  wool  ufcd  in  the  manufactories  in  Yorkihire"? 
— Suilcx,  H.impfhirr,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

what  mode  of  conveyance  docs  it  come? 
— From  SuiTcx  and  llampfhirc  by  land  to  Lon- 
don, aftcrv.  iter  or  by  land  at  the 
option  of  the  purchafer. 

1)  >  y-'U  attribute  the  incrrafed  pru  <_•  of  wool 
at  prefent  which  you  have  (lated  to  the  increafe 
of  manufactures  ? — To  the  iucrcafe  of  manu- 
factures and  the  fhortnefs  of  the  flocks  upon 
hand. 

The  \vitncfs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  JOHN  RATCLIFFE  was  called 
in  ;  and  havinj  been  f\vorn,  was  examined  as 
follows : 

In  what  part  of  the  county  of  York  have 
you  carried  on  your  manufacture,  and  forwliai 
time  ? — In  the  parifli  of  Saddleworth,  in  the 
Wc.il  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

For  what  number  of  years  ? — More  than 
fifteen  years. 

In  v,  hat  counties  have  you  ufually  purchafcd 
your  wool  ? — I  have  formerly  purchafed  wool 
in  various  counties ;  but  lately  manufacturing 
a  particular  fort  of  wool  only,  it  has  luited  my 
purpofe  better  to  buy  from  the  ftaplcrs. 

Of 
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Of  the  produce  of  what  counties  is  that  wool 
which  you  have  ufed  ? — Kent  and  Hereford, 
Shropfhire,  Glouceflerfhire,  Brecknockfhire, 
and  from  the  flaplers  in  York/hire,  who  buy 
it  from  various  counties. 

Has  it  fallen  in  your  way  to  make  any  ob- 
fervations  lately  concerning  the  number  of 
fheep  in  Somerfetfhire  ? — I  fome  years  back 
ufed  to  travel  through  the  county  of  Somerfet, 
over  Mendip  Hills,  which  were  then  wafle  land 
and  uninclofed,  and  there  was  a  very  confider- 
able  number  of  fheep  upon  them  ;  I  obferved 
the  lad  time  I  was  there  thefe  commons  were 
inclofed,  and  there  were  but  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber of  fheep  in  the  inclofures. 

Was  there  a  quantity  much  fewer  in  compa- 
rifon  than  you  had  obferved  formerly  I — Much 
fewer. 

Have  you  made  any  oblervations  refpe&ing 
the  comparative  increafe  or  decreafc  of  the 
Wool  grown  in  Yorkfhire  of  late  years  ? — I 
can  only  fpeak  as  to  the  parifh  where  I  live  ; 
the  parifh  where  I  live  has  much  lefs  than  for- 
merly. 

Can  you  ftate  the  proportion  in  which  it  is 
lefs  than  formerly  ? — I  cannot  exactly. 

Is  there  a  greater  quantity  of  arable  land  in 
Yorkfhire  and  Somerfetfhire  now  than  there 

was 
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formerly  ? — There  is  in   thofc   particular 
places  where  I  have  obfcrvcd. 

Is  the  quality  of  the  wool  of  the  (hccp  in 
thole  particular  places  improved  of  late  yi 
or  not  ? — I  have  invariably  obfcrvcd,  that  the 
quality  of  wool  has  degenerated  when  the  fhcep 
have  been  taken  into  pafture  lands  from  the 
commons. 

Arc  you  capable  of  fuggcfting  any  means  by 
which  the  total  quantity  of  wool  grown  in  the 
country  might  be  increafcd  ? — I  cannot  point 
out  any  means  that  occur  to  me  lo  likely  as 
turning  the  arable  into  pafture  land  ;  but  that 
I  apprehend  is  not  likely  to  be  done  in  the  pre- 
lent  fituatioii  of  the  country. 

Haye  you  experienced  of  late  any  greater 
difficulty  in  getting  a  fupply  of  wool  than  for- 
merly ? — I  have  not ;  becaufe,  as  I  faid  before, 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  purchafmg  from  the  ftaplers, 
and  I  have  always  found  (he  quantity  that  I 
wanted. 

Have  you  formed  any  ellimate  of  the  value  of 
mills,  buildings,  and  other  condiment  articles 
of  the  vefted  property  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factories of  this  kingdom  ? — 1  have  made  forae 
obfcrvations  on  a  didricl  with  which  I  am  very 
well  acquainted  :  I  have  estimated  the  value  of 
mills,  warehoufes,  and  other  buildings  neceflary 

-  carrying  on  the  works  in  that  di/lrift,  and 
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I  found  the  rcfult  of  my  eftimation  is  that  thcf 
are  worth  ninety-four  thoufand  pounds.  I  have 
alfo  estimated  the  value  of  the  cloths  manufac- 
tured in  that  diftricl  with  thofe  conveniences, 
and  the  refuk  of  that  eftimation  is,  that  they 
are  worth  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thou- 
fand pounds  annually :  therefore  I  conclude 
that  the  veiled  property  of  carrying  on  the 
woollen  manufactories  is  to  the  annual  produce 
as  ninety-four  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
which  is  nearly  one-third. 

Are  coals  dearer  or  cheaper  in  the  diftricT:  im- 
mediately about  Saddleworth,  than  in  other 
manufacturing  parts  of  Yorkfhire  ? — They  are 
dearer  than  they  are  at  Leeds,  Huddersfield, 
and  Bradford ;  indeed  I  believe  1  may  fay  ge- 
nerally, that  they  are  dearer  than  in  any  other 
manufacturing  town  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
in  the  Weft  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

What  is  the  price  of  coals  in  your  diftricT: 
near  Saddleworth  ? — Upon  the  average,  I  take 
it  at  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  {hillings  per  ton, 
the  parifh  is  rather  extenfive ;  in  fome  places 
they  may  be  higher,  in  fome  lower. 

Is  there  any  particular  advantage  belonging 
to  this  diftricl  for  carrying  on  the  woollen  ma- 
nufaftories  under  this  difadvantage  in  refpeft  of 
coals  ? — It  is  a  very  hilly  country  which  confti- 
tutes  a  great  fall  to  the  rivers,  and  that  gives 

us 
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us  power  to  work  our  mills ;  and  the  waters  are 
particularly  fir.c  and  good  for  the  mantifac'to: 
\vuollcns. 

.c  ilcam  engine  much  in  ufc  in  your  part 
of  the  country  ? — I  know  of  but  one  inftance 
of  a  fleam  engine,  and  that  is  a  fmall  one. 

Is  the  fleam  engine  at  all  ncceflary  to  be  ufed 
where  there  is  a  fufficient  fupply  of  water  to 
carry  on  the  bufmefs  of  the  machinery  without 
it  ? — By  no  means,  where  there  is  a  fufficient 
fall  of  water  to  give  power  to  the  mills. 

Is  that  the  cafe  pretty  generally  at  Saddlc- 
worth  ?— It  is. 

Are  there  any  particular  procefles  in  the 
woollen  manufacture  to  which  coals  are  necefla- 
rily  ufeful,  cxcemf:  for  the  purpofcs  already 
mentioned,  for  wnich  water  is  equally  applica- 
ble ? — Some  kind  of  coals  or  fuel  is  nccciTary 
fur  the  dying  of  wool  and  cloth,  and  for  drying 
and  prefling. 

Is  the  confumpiion  occafioned  in  any  of  thofc 
branches  of  the  manufacture  at  all  equal  to  the 
confumption  occafioned  by  the  ufc  of  fire  en- 
gines ? — No. 

Is  the  quantity  of  coals  confumed  in  any  of 
thofc  operations  of  the  manufacture  at  all  equal 
in  point  of  quantity  \\itli  the  quantity  confumed 
by  fire  engines? — It  bears  a  very  fmall  pro- 
portion  hick 

H  Examined 


Examined  by  the  Lords. 

From  whence  do  you  bring  your  coals  in 
general  ? — From  the  parifh  of  Oldham  in  Lan- 
cafliire. 

What  is  the  diftance  from  Saddleworth  to 
the  pit  ? — The  pit  from  whence  lam  fupplied 
is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  my 
houfe. 

Are  there  many  pits  within  that  neighbour- 
hood ? — There  are  various  pits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Do  you  know  of  no  other  advantage  arifing 
to  the  manufacture  from  coals,  but  fo  far  as 
they  are  ufed  in  fleam  engines,  and  in  different 
procefTes  of  the  manufacture  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
JeCt  any  other  advantage  arifing  from  coals  in 
the  woollen  manufactory  but  what  I  have  al- 
ready flated. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  advantage  of  fuel 
in  the  manufacturer's  houfes  ? — It  certainly  is  a 
very  great  convenience;  but  it  is  that  which 
no  more  accommodates  the  manufacturer  than 
other  labouring  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
community. 

Do  you  know  of  any  part  of  the  country  in 
•which  the  woollen  manufacture  is  eftablifjied  in 
a  confiderable  degree  where  fuel  is  not  cheap 
in  the  inhabitants  houfes  ?— I  cannot  anfwer 
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that  queftion,  becaufe  I  am  not  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  manufacturers,  where  coals  are 
dearer  than  in  Saddleworth, 

Do  you  know  of  any  confidcrablc  extent  of 
manufacturing  country  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
Aire  ? — I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
nufactory on  the  left  fide  of  the  Aire,  if  \  un- 
derfland  what  river  is  meant  by  the  Aire :  if  I 
had  the  names  of  the  country  mentioned  to  me, 
I  might  perhaps  underfland  it  better. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds  ? — Leeds  I  kno\r. 

Taking  it  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Aire  in  an 
extent  round  Leeds  ? — At  Leeds  coals  arc  u 
good  deal  cheaper  than  with  us. 

Do  you  know* what  the  price  of  coals  at 
Leeds  is  ? — I  believe  between  fix  and  feven 
(hillings  per  ton  ;  but  I  cannot  fpeak  pofitively 
to  it ;  but  I  learned  that  from  the  convcrfations 
I  have  had  with  different  perfons  upon  the  fub- 
ject. 

Do  you  recollect  the  fituationof  Keighley  ?-. 
I  do  not  know  Keighley  j  I  never  was  at  Keigh- 
ley in  my  life. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Ctuation  of 
Cafllebridge  ?— I  am  not. 

Do  you  recollect  how  far  the  manufactory 

extends  from  Leeds  in  a  line  upon  the  York 

road  ? — I  do  not.     Leeds  lies  at  the  diilance  of 
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thirty  miles  or  better  from  us  j  and  it  is  a 
place  we  very  feldom  go  to. 

Were  you  underflood  right,  that  the  great 
confumption  of  coals  in  Saddleworth  was  in 
the  fire  engines  ? — I  did  not  fay  fo.  I  faid  a 
great  confumption  we  had  no  occafion  for ;  for 
of  fire  engines  at  Saddleworth  there  was  but 
one  inftance  ;  and  the  confumption  of  coal  re- 
quifite  in  the  various  branches  of  the  manu- 
fa&ure,  where  there  is  water  fufficient  to  work 
the  mills,  is  but  of  trifling  value  in  comparifon 
to  that  confumption  which  a  fleam  engine  re- 
quires. 

In  the  working,  then,,  of  any  engines  that 
may  be  neceffary,  or  that  may  be  ufed  in  the 
rnanufa&ory,  is  it  preferable  to  work  them  by 
water  to  working  them  by  coal  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  ever  ufe  coals  at  fifteen  (hillings  per 
ton  for  a  {learn  engine  ? — I  have  no  fleam  en- 
gine, nor  do  I  ufe  coals  for  that  purpofe  ;  but 
the  fame  coals,  and  of  the  price  which  I  men- 
tion, are  ufed  for  the  little  fleam  engine  which 
I  have  alluded  to  before. 

Has  it  fallen  in  your  way  to  obferve  the 
fleam  engine  ?  The  cjueflion  meant  to  be  a/kcd 
is,  whether  it  is  not  the  fmall  coal  that  is  ufed 
in  the  fleam  engine  which  fells  at  an  inferior 
price,  and  which  is  not  fit  for  family  ufe  ? — 
An  inferior  coal  will  certainly  do  for  the  fleam 

engine 
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inc  to  that  which  is  rcquifitc  for  fomc  other 

>fes. 

Is  it  not  that  coal  thit  is  ncccflurily  dug  up 
in  order  ro  come  to  the  better  coal,  that  is  afc 

:nc? — I  kelicvcVftt 

the  flc.im  engines,  they  utV  the  fmall  oui ;  hut 
that  coal,  even  with  us,  bears  what  1  call  a 
;  that  coal  is  not  more  than  four  or 
five  (hi!  ton  lels  than  the  belt. 

Would  that  coal  be  faleable  at  all,  if  it  was 
not  applied  to  an  engine  ? — If  there  was  no 
other  to  be  had,  it  certainly  would. 

Whether,  in  the  furrimer  time,  there  is  not 
a  ditlicivjty  to  'get  that  fort  ;  r — I  think 

there  is  more  generally  a  difficulty  in  getting 
that  coal  in  winter  than  in  fummer. 

The  witaefs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  WILLIAM  FISHER  was  called  in: 
and  having  been  fworn,  was  cxamiiu 
follows : 

Of  what  bufinefs  are  you  ;  and  where  do  you 
live  ? — I  am  a  merchant  at  LCL\ 

In  what  article  do  you  deal  as  a  merchant  ?- 
In  cloth  and  coalings. 

How  long  have  you  dealt  in  that  artic1 
About  twenty-eight  years. 

H  3  Has 
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Has  the  price  of  wool  rifen  or  fallen  of  late  ? 
—In  1798,  I  went  into  Northumberland  and 
purchafed  from  five  to  fix  hundred  packs  of 
wool ;  the  average  price  I  then  gave  was  twenty 
Shillings  and  fixpence  per  ftone,  of  twenty-four 
pound  to  the  flone ;  in  1799,  the  price  was  on 
the  average  twenty-four  {hillings  and  fixpence, 
making  an  advance  of  four  (hillings  on  the 
ftone. 

What  was  that  advance  owing  to  ? — The  in- 
fufHciency  from  the  demand  for  goods. 

How  long  had  that  been  the  cafe  ? — Not  one 
year  ;  becaufe  the  price  of  wool  in  1798  was 
twenty  fhillings  and  fixpence. 

Have  you  perceived  that,  of  late,  there  has 
been  an  infufficiency  to  fupply  the  demand  ? — 
Moft  certainly. 

In  what  places  ? — In  Northumberland,  and 
the  borders  of  Scotland. 

Have  you  been  of  late  able  to  procure  any 
from  either  of  thofe  places  ? — I  have  made  ap- 
plication without  any  fuccefs. 

Application  for  what  ? — For  wool ;  being 
informed  there  was  none  to  be  met  with,  either 
in  Northumberland  or  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land. 

Of  what  fort  of  wool  was  that  ? — The  fleece 
wool  grown  in  that  country. 

Was 


Was  it  the  long  combing  wool,  or  the  fhort 
Wool  for  cloth  ? — The  fhort  wool. 

Have  you  endeavoured  to  procure  it  from 
any  other  place  ? — I  came  up  to  London  with 
a  view  of  buying  a  fort  of  wool  called  livery, 
to  mix  with  the  Northumberland  wool ;  and  I 
could  only  purchafc  about  fcventy  packs,  a 
quantity  inefficient  for  our  wants. 

What  quantity  did  you  want  ? — I  wifhed  to 
have  bought  a  much  more  confiderable  quantity. 

How  much  more? — From  two  to  three  hun- 
dred packs. 

What  inquiries  did  you  make  for  the  purpofc 
of  procuring  that  quantity  ?— To  the  beft  of  my 
knowledge  I  vifited  every  houfe  in  the  Borough 
and  other  places,  and  could  only  meet  with  the 
quantity  I  have  mentioned,  of  feventy  packs. 

Did  you  profecute  thofe  inquiries  through- 
out every  part  of  this  town  from  which  the 
trade  have  been  ufually  fupplied  with  this  com- 
modity ? — I  called  upon  every  houfe  that  I  was 
acquainted  with. 

Did  you  confine  yourfclf  as  to  price  ?  Was 
it  owing  to  not  giving  a  proper  price  that  you 
could  not  be  fupplied  ? — I  was  willing  to  have 
given  fome  advance. 

You  applied  throughout  the  trade  for  that 
particular  fort  of  wool  ? — I  did. 

Have  you  experienced  any  diminution  of 
H  4  your 
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your  own  trade,  or  any  inability  to  fupply  your 
cuftomers  in  confequence  of  not  having  been 
able  to  get  wool  for  that  purpofe  ? — I  have  ex- 
perienced  fo  much  inconvenience  as  to  have 
been  obliged  to  return,  I  may  fafely  fay,  one 
half  of  the  orders  I  had  received  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

From  what  caufe  ? — From  the  infufficiency  of 

i  i      ,  i 

Wool  to  make  the  goods. 
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Was  there  any  other  came  out _tnat:— JNonc* 
What  fort  of  wool  did  you  want  to  have,  ex- 

J 

ecuted  ihofe  orders? — Chiefly  the  lower  forts. 
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Was  you  not  able  to  pr« ~~ 
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wool  even  for  the  lower  forts 
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At  what  period  of  time  is  it  you  fpeak  of 

i--.         l    3      v  /r       r •     •   r,- 

having  been  under  the  necelnty  or  rejecting  one 

half  of  the  orders  you  received  ? — Since  thefc 
lad  two  months. 

Has  it  happened  that  any  of  your  cuftomers 
have  agreed  to  poflpone  their  orders,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  difficulty  of  fupplying  them  ? — 

Several  .have  been  willing  to  poftone  their  or- 

(_»        i 

ders  till  after,  the  new  clip,  or  the  next  clip. 

Have  you 'any  reafon  to  believe  that  the  de- 
mand in  future  will  be  lefs  than  it  has  been  ? — • 

XT 

JNone. 
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.    You  ftated  that  you  had  been  twenty-eight 
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years  a  merchant  employed  in  this  trade  j  whe- 
ther 


thcr  of  late  years  yon  have  obferved  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  fine  wool  ra  thit 
country  ? — I  cannot  fpcak  to  that  fubjeft,  be- 
caufc  the  wool  \vc  luivc  made  ufe  of  has  been 
chiefly  of  the  growth  of  Northumberland  ami 
the  borders  of  Scotland,  mixed  with  the  li, 
I  named  before. 

What  is  that  fort  of  wool  that  you  call  the 
livery  ? — It  is  the  lowed  fort  of  wool  but  one, 

Was  it  l:\tm  choice  or  from  ncccflity  that 
that  was  taken  to  be  mixed  with  the  other  ? — 
From  choice. 

Has  the  wool  been  ufed  fooncr  after  (hearing 
of  late  than  it  ufcd  to  be,  or  than  it  ought  to 
be  ? — It  has  with  us  been  ufcd  much  fooner. 

How  much  fooner? — Four  months. 

What  \\.n  that  oy,m%  to? — To  ncceflity  ; 
from  the  infufficiency  of  the  fupply. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 

You  have  laid  there  is  an  infufficiency  of  the 
lower  kinds  of  wool  in  your  markets  ;  do  you 
believe  that  an  Irifh  manufacturer  couid  out- 
bid an  Englifh  manufacturer  in  a  competition 
for  wool  in  the  Englifh  market? — I  do;  be>- 
caufe  the  wages  in  Ireland  would  mod  probably 
not  be  more  than  one  half  of  what  they  are 

with 
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with  us  at  Leeds ;  but  I  cannot  fpeak  exatfly. 
upon  that  head,  but  I  think  that  at  lead. 

Do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard  that  the 
annual  exportation  of  woollen  manufa&ures, 
paying  in  Ireland  a  duty  of  more  than  five  and 
a  half  per  cent,  has  been  for  feveral  years  of 
the  value  of  more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  ;  and  in  the  laft  year,  of  the  value  of 
more  than  one  million  flerling  ? — Not  being  in 
the  Irifh  trade,  I  cannot  fpeak  fo  well  upon 
this  fubjeft  as  fome  gentlemen  that  will  fucceed 
me  as  witneffes. 

The  witnefs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  WILLIAM  HUSTLER  was 
called  in  again,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

(By  a  Lord.}  What  is  the  price  per  ton  of 
coal  in  the  manufafturing  parts  of  Yorkfhire  ? 
— In  fome  parts  the  price  is  from  five  to  feven 
(hillings  a  ton  ;  I  believe  in  other  parts  as  high 
as  fifteen  or  fixteen  (hillings. 

What  is  the  medium  price  ? — Not  knowing 
the  exaft  quantities  confumed  in  each  part,  I 
cannot  (late  the  medium  price.  About  Brad* 
ford  and  Leeds,  I  believe,  the  price  is,  as  I  faid 
before,  from  fix  fhillings  to  feven  (hillings,  or 
from  five  to  feven. 

Have  not  you  reafon  to  believe  that  the  price 
is  higher  at  Liverpool  ? — The  prefent  price  for 

which 
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which  \rc  fell  coals  at  Liverpool  is  ten  and 
pence  a  ton. 

What  do  you  take  to  be  the  expence  oF  car- 
riage per  ton  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  to 
Newry  and  to  Cork  ? — We  have  fcnt  them  at 
five,  and  from  five  to  fix  {hillings  per  ton.  The 
prefcnt  rate  is  higher,  in  confcquence  of  the 
demand  for  fhipping,  I  believe,  for  the  tranf- 
port  fcrvicc. 

In  addition  then  to  the  price  and  to  freight, 
do  not  you  know  there  is  alfo  an  export  duty 
and  an  import  duty  ? — I  know  that  there  arc 
iuch  duties. 

Does  not  Yorkfhire  produce,  taken  in  the 
regate,  aconfiderable  quantity  of  wool  ? — 
A  large  quantity  of  wool  is  grown  in  the  Eaft- 
Ridingof  the  county  of  York. 

Is  that  not  confumed  in  the  Yorkfhire  manu- 
faftories  ? — I  believe  generally  fo. 

You  flated  that  the  flicep  had  fallen  off,  you 
believed,  in  many  rcfpe&s.  Whether  you  have 
not  heard  that,  by  the  nature  of  many  inclo- 
Uires,  as  well  as  by  their  courfe  of  farming,  as 
alfo  by  the  change  of  breed,  there  are  in  many 
paflurcsa  larger  number  of  fheep  kept  upon  the 
lame  furfacc  than  was  formerly  kept? — I  have 
heard  that  a  greater  number  of  Southdown 
{heep  can  be  kcpr  upon  a  pafture  of  a  certain 
fizc  than  of  the  Lincolnfliire,  or  of  fome  other 
breeds  of  fheep. 

Have 
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Have  you  ever  had  any  dealings  for  wool  In 
fjncolnmire  ? — I  have  bought  large  quantities 
of  wool  in  Lincolnfhire. 

Has  there  ever  been  any  manufactories  of 
\vool  in  -tincolnfhire  ? — I   recollect   a    manu- 
facture being  carried  on  at  Louth  in  Lincoln 
fhire. 

Is  that  manufactory  carried  on  fuccefsfully 
now  ? — I  believe  it  has  declined  of  late  confide- 
rably  ;  but  I  cannot  fay  whether  any  is  carried 
on  there  now  or  not. 

Do  you  know  the  reafon  of  the  decline  of 
the  manufactory  at  Louth? — I  believe  it  is 
owing  in  fomc  confiderable  degree  to  the  work- 
men not  being  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
nufacture, and  higher  wages  having  been  given 
in  confequence  of  workmen  being  brought 
from  diflant  parts. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  dearnefs  of  fuel  is 
not  the  principal  reafon  why  the  manufacture  of 
wool  cannot  be  carried  on  in  Lincolnfhire  with 
fuccefs  ? — I  believe  the  dearnefs  of  fuel  is  a  dif" 
couragement ;  but  the  price  of  coals  at  Louth, 
I  think,  does  not  much  exceed,  if  any  thing, 
the  price  of  coals  in  fome  part  of  SaddleWorth. 
Whether  the  manufacture  is  carried  oh  fuccefs- 
fully  I  cannot  fpeak  pofitively,  not  having  in- 
quired the  price  very  lately  at  Loutli. 
The  witnefs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then 
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Then  Mr.  JOHN  WILLIS  was  called  in, 
and  examined  as  folK 

"Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Stroud  in  Glou- 
ccfterfhire. 

In  what  department  o  the  woollen  bufmefs 
are  you  employed? — I  am  a  wool-ftaplcr  for 
Mcflrs.  Jones,  Wellington,  and  Park. 

•re  do  they  carry  on  their  bufmefs? — 
They  have  one  warehoufe  at  Rofs  in  Hereford- 
fhire,  and  one  at  Dodbridgc  near  Stroud  in 
Glouceiterfhirr. 

.  e  you  for  fome  time  paft  been  ufed  to 
purchafe  wool  in  different  counties  ? — For  thefe 
eighteen  years  paft,  I  have  been  ufcd  to  pur- 
chafe  wool  in  Shropfhire,  Hereford  (hi  re,  and 
fome  in  Worceflerfhire ;  but  chiefly  in  Shrop- 
(hire  and  Herefordfhire. 

Have  you  found  any  difficulty  of  late  years 
in  purchafing  the  quantity  you  wanted  ? — Yes. 

State  the  circumftancts  of  difficulty  which 
you  have  experienced  ? — By  reafon  fome  of  the 
farmers  that  I  bought  of,  for  four  or  five  years 
paft,  have  not  had  more  than  half  the  quantity 
that  I  ufed  to  buy  of  them. 

At  what'  time  of  the  year  did  you  ufually 
make  your  purchafes  ? — In  July  and  Auguft. 

What  (lock  did  you  lay  in,  and  to  lall  you'for 
vhat  time  ? — I  generally  bought  in  a  quantity 
to  fcrve  till  towards  the  aid  or'  September. 

Have 
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Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  quantity  to  laft  you  till  September  ? — Yes, 
we  generally  buy  two  or  three  hundred  packs  in 
the  fpringin  March  or  April, 

Have  you  been  able  to  procure  that  quantity 

in  the  prefent  year  from  the  growers  of  wool  ? — 

•  We  have  applied  by  letters  to  different  farmers, 

and  they  write  us  word  that  they  do  not  know 

of  any  wool  unfold  in  the  country. 

From  what  counties  did  you  receive  this 
anfwer? — From  Shropfhire,  Herefordlhire,  and 
Somerfetfhire,  and  from  Worcefterfhire. 

Up  to  what  time  will  the  quantity  you  have 
now  in  hand  laft  ? — I  think  it  will  laft  till  about 
the  end  of  June. 

Have  you,  during  the  whole  eighteen  years 
that  you  have  been  in  bufmefs,  ever  experienced 
a  fimilar  difficulty  in  procuring  wool? — Not  till 
this  year. 

Are  you  able  to  impute  this  difficulty  to  any 
particular  caufe? — I  think  fome  by  the  increafe 
of  trade,  and  fome  by  inclofures. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  quantity  capable  of 
being  brought  to  market  is  diminifhed  by  inclo- 
fures?— Part  of  it. 

What  is  the  effect  that  you  have  obferved 
from  inclofures  upon  the  growth  of  wool? — 
That  fome  of  the  farmers  have  not  had  above 
half  the  quantity  they  ufed  to  have. 

Have 
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Have  you  obfcrvcd  a  gradual  dccreafe  prior 
to  the  prcfcnt  year,  and  ho  years  back  ? 

— Yes;  for,  I  think,  about  four  or  five  years 
back. 

\Vhen  you  make  purchafcsof  wool,  do  you 
purchafe  tlie  whole  ftock  of  the  grower,  or 
parts  only  ? — I  purchafe  the  whole  flock  of 
fleeces  of  each  farmer  I  buy  of. 

Is  that  ufual  with  people  in  the  fame  trade? — 
I  believe  it  is. 

Did  you  deal  with  perfons,  who  were  dealing 
alfo  at  the  fame  time  wiih  other  perfons  in  the 
fame  trade,  or  with  thofc  who  exclufively  fold 
to  you  the  whole  wool  you  had  ? — They  always 
fold  to  me  the  whole  wool  that  they  had. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  place  from  which,  or 
any  means  by  which  you  can  fupply  the  defici- 
ency at  prefcnt  experienced  ? — No. 

What  is  the  particular  fort  of  wool  you  buy? 
—The  clothing  wool. 

Have  you  lately  applied  at  Northampton  for 
the  purchafe  of  wool  ? — I  was  at  Northampton 
lad  Wednefday  and  Thurfday  was  a  week. 

Did  you  then  apply  to  any  wool-ftaplers  for 
wool  ? — I  inquired  of  different  wool-ftaplcrs 
what  wool  they  had  by  them,  if  they  had  any 
forts  j  they  faid,  they  had  very  little  but  what 
was  under  orders. 

Could  you  find  any  clothing  wool? — No. 

Did 
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•  Did  yon  get  any  from  the  perfons  to  whom 
you  applied;  and  if  you  did,  what  quantity  in 
proportion  to  what  you  wanted? — I  did  not  get 
any. 

From  your  acquaintance  with  the  manu- 
fa&ures,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  raanu- 
fa&uies  could  occupy  more  wool  if  more  could 
be  fupplied  for  them  ? — I  believe  they  would, 
according  to  our  orders. 

Are  you  capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
whether  the  prefent  dearth  arifes  from  any  tem- 
porary caufes,  or  from  fuch  caufes  as  are  likely 
to  continue  ? — From  fuch  caufes  as  are  likely  to 
continue. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 

Whether  you  have  made  inquiry  in  any  one 
parifh  in  England,  with  a  view  to  afcertain  the 
number  of  iheep  raifed  in  that  parifh  before  in- 
clofure,  compared  with  the  number  raifed  in  the 
parifh  after  the  inclofure  ? — I  have  not  made  any 
inquiry. 

In  no  one  inftance  ? — No. 

"What  prices  did  you  oiler  at  Northampton  ? 
— 1  alked  them  what  prices  they  fold  for;  they 
faid  they  had  none  to  fell. 

Did  yyou  tempt  them  with  a  price  ? — I  did 
not ;  bccaufc  they  laid  they  were  all  under 
orders. 

Whether  you  confider  that  the  fhecp  bred 

upon 
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upon  the  uninclofed  land  produces  In  any  de- 
ftrce,  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity,  fuch 
wo  iced  by  the  flicep  in  inclofures, 

which  arc  taken  more  care  of,  and  where  there 
-re.itcr  attention  to  the  breed  ? — The  wool 
that  is  bred  upon  uninclofed  land  is  certainly 
better  in  quality,  but  it  docs  not  produce  fo 
much  as  on  the  inclolcd  lands,  or  of  the  crofs 
breed. 

The  wiinefs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  JEREMIAH  NAYLOR  was 
called  in,  and  examined  as  follows : 

Are  you  a  buyer  of  cloth,  and  where  do  you 
live  ? — I  am  a  buyer  of  cloth,  and  I  live  at 
Wakeficld  in  Yorkfhire. 

Have  you  dealt  confiderably  in  the  purchafc 
of  cloth  and  coatings,  and  for  how  long  time  ? 
— I  have  dealt  confiderably  in  cloth  and  coat- 
ings for  thcfe  twenty  years  paft,  in  bufinefs  for 
inyfelf.  I  have  attended  regularly  Leeds  mar- 
ket, which  is  the  town  where  we  buy  our  cloth 
in  the  raw  Hate,  for  twenty-four  years  laft  pad. 

Have  you  obferved  any  diminution  in  the 

quantity  of  cloth  of  late ;    any  diminution  in 

the  fupply  ? — I  have  experienced  a  very  great 

deficiency  within  thefe   laft  nine  months  paft, 

cpt  within  thefc  two  months  pail  there  have 

i  been 
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been  rather  more  goods  in  the  market,  owing 
to  a  temporary  ftoppage  in  our  remittances  from 
the  Continent. 

From  what  part  of  the  Continent  did  that 
happen  ? — Hamburgh. 

Can  you  (late  to  what  caufe  that  diminution 
of  the  trade  was  owing  ? — It  was  owing  to  want 
of  remittances  from  the  Continent  that  there 
was  more  cloth  in  the  laft  two  months  in  the 
market. 

Before  the  laft  two  months,  what  was  the 
ftate  of  the  market  ? — The  (late  of  the  market 
from  June  to  laft  February  was  fuch  that  I  was 
not  able  to  buy  a  fufficient  fupply  of  goods  for 
the  orders  that  I  had,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
my  orders  unexecuted. 

Can  you  ftate  to  what  caufe  it  was  owing  that 
you  experienced  that  inability  to  fupply  your 
cuftomers  ? — In  my  opinion  it  is  owing  to  the 
increafed  demand  we  have  had  for  thefe  three 
or  four  years  laft  paft  ;  the  demand  has  been 
fuch  that  the  wool,  the  manufacturers  inform 
me,  is  grown  fo  fcarce,  that  they  cannot  get  a 
fufficient  fupply  of  the  low  and  middle  priced 
wools  to  make  this  kind  of  cloths  of/ 

Did  you,  in  confequence  of  not  being  able 
to  fupply  your  cuftomers,  lofe  the  orders  that 
you  were  obliged  to  return,  or  have  you  ex- 
ecuted them  fince  ? — I  could  not  execute  them 

at 


at  that  time,  for  the  rcafon  that  I  have  given, 
anJ  luvc  not  had  it  in  my  power  to  execute 
them  fmce,  it  being  for  the  American  trade ; 
and  if  I  did  not  fend  them  the  lad  autumn,  I 
was  not  to  execute  them. 

Arc  there  at  this  time  any  orders  for  particu- 
lar cloths  that  you  are  not  able  to  fupply  ? — I 
have  at  prefcnt  orders  for  goods ;  and  when  I 
came  from  the  country  I  went  round  among  the 
manufacturers,  and  was  not  able  to  meet  with 
half  the  fupply  of  goods  that  I  wanted  j  parti- 
cular  goods. 

From  the  knowledge  that  you  have  of  the 
trade,  do  you  think  it  will  now  admit  of  any 
export  of  wool  without  great  inconvenience  and 
injury  to  the  trade  ? — It  is  my  opinion,  that  the 
trade  of  this  country  is  gradually  increafing,  and 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  any  exportation  of  wool 
from  this  country  j  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if 
we  receive  our  remittances  from  the  Continent, 
that  there  is  not  a  fufficient  fupply  of  wool  to 
execute  the  orders  that  we  have  at  prefent  upon 
hand. 

Do  you  know  of  any  caufe,  or  have  you  any 
rcafon  to  apprehend  cither  that  the  demand  for 
your  goods  will  be  diminilhed,  or  the  growth 
of  wool  incrcafed  in  this  country  ? — As  to  the 
growth  of  wool,  it  is  a  queftion  that  I  cannot 
anfwei ,  bccaufc  I  am  no  buyer  of  wool ;  and 
12  in 


:u  aiifwcr,  \\  hether  the  fale  of  cloth  is  likely  to 
increafe,  I  have  not  the  leail  doubt  of  it,  if  we 
receive  remittances  from  the  Continent. 

The  circumftancc  of  not  receiving  remit- 
tances from  the  Continent,  is  that  temporary  or 
likely  to  continue  ? — I  look  upon  it  as  tempo- 
rary. 

Do  you  know  whether  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  Spanifli  wool  is  ufed  in  the  cloth  manu- 
facture ? — I  am  not  a  dealer  in  wool ;  I  can  only 
anfwer  that  I  buy  cloths  of  that  defcriptiotij 
which  are  made  entirely  of  Spanifli  wool. 
.  Do  you  know  whether  within  the  laft  eight 
or  nine  months  there  was  any  difficulty  of  pro* 
curing  Spanifli  wool  ? — Within  thefe  Lift  eight 
or  nine  months  I  had  confiderable  orders  for 
that  article  ;  I  was  obliged  to  fufpeud  executing 
them  for  the  want  of  Spanifh  wool,  and  could 
not  execute  them  till  a  frefh  fupply  was  imported 
into  this  country. 

From  what  period  have  you  obfervcd  the  in* 
greafe  in  the  demand  in  the  Leeds  market  for 
cloth  ? — The  increafe  in  the  demand  has  been 
gradual  for  thefe  four  or  five  years  Lift  paft,  and 
my  own  trade  has  been  gradually  -increafing 
from  that  ti. 

.Should  the  remittances  come  from  the  Conti- 

u,  would  the  trade  of  this  year  be  lefs  than 
ihc  few  Uter  years,  or  greater  than  formerly  ?-r» 

The 
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The  return?  of  my  own  tr.'.  '  1  be  confi- 

deruhly  «riMtv!-  I  look  in  :  that  it 

ic  fame  all  through  the  country  if  we 
could  g  uipply  the  orders  that  are  at 

prcfcni  from  the  Continent. 

Arc  you  then  aware  that  the:  trade  can  fuiTc-r 
any  thing  from  any  caufe  except  from  the  export 
of  its  wool  ?— --It  is  my  opinion,  that  our  trade 
will  yearly  increafe  if  we  can  find  fufficiency  of 
wool  to  execute  it ;  the  only  ftoppage  of  the 
increafe  of  the  woollen  trade  of  this  country 
will  be  for  want  of  wool. 

In  your  judgment  will  the  trade  fuflfer  if  any 
pan  of  the  wool  of  this  country  is  exported  ?— =• 
It  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  certainly  be  fo. 

Examined  by  ibe  Lords, 


all  the  circumftanccs  you 
have  dated,  you  fee  any  near  probability  of 
wool  being  exported  tq  any  conliderable  extent  ? 
••—That  is  a  qucltion  I  cannot  anfwcr,  for  I  am 
no  dealer  in  wool  myfelf. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  demand  for 
woollen  manufactures  has  greatly  increafed,  to 
the  amount  of  millions,  within  the  hilt  two  OP 
three  years  from  th  of  America,  from 

ilie  Briulh  Continental  Colonies,  from  the  fo- 
reign \Vc  it  Indies,  from  the  Kafl  Indies,  fronv 
i  3  Africa, 
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Africa,  from  Portugal,  from  Germany,  and 
from  Ireland  ? — From  Portugal  I  can  anfwer 
very  fafely,  that  it  has  very  much  increafed  of 
late  ;  alfb  from  America ;  as  to  any  other  parts 
mentioned  I  do  not  know. 

From  Ireland  ? — I  do  not  do  any  bufmefs  to 
Ireland. 

Whether  you  think  that  other  countries  are 
likely  to  enter  into  a  competition  for  the  raw 
material,  with  a  country  which  is  manufacturing 
and  exporting  to  an  extent  fully  equal  to  or  be- 
yond the  produce  of  the  raw  material  ? — I  can 
anfwer  that  queftion  no  otherwife  than  thus : 
That  it  is  only  Ireland  that  will  have  the  raw 
material  from  us ;  and  not  being  acquainted 
with  that  kingdom,  I  cannot  give  any  other 
anfwer. 

Has  not  an  increafe  taken  place  in  the  ma- 
nufacture, between  the  25th  of  March  1799, 
and  the  25th  of  March  laft,  in  Yorklhire  ? — 
There  is  a  great  increafe. 

It  amounts  to  nearly  one-fourth  increafe  ? — 
It  is  a  very  great  increafe  j  I  cannot  anfwer 
•what  it  amounts  to. 

You  faid  you  found  a  difficulty  in  execu- 
ting fome  orders  for  the  American  market  ? — 
Yes. 

What  is  the  credit  in  the  American  market  ? 
— The  credit  to  America  varies.  There  are 

different 


different  credits.  Some  people  pay  us  very 
early.  They  are  but  very  few.  To  others  we 
give  a  twelve  months  credit. 

Is  it  not  more  than  twelve  months  ?  do  not 
you  think  it  pretty  reafonable  in  the  American 
market,  it"  you  get  your  returns  within  two 
years  ? — I  am  obliged  to  give  longer  credit. 
But  I  make  it  a  rule  if  any  houfc  takes  a  longer 
credit  with  me  for  any  parcel  of  goods  than 
the  time  ftipulatcd,  I  am  not  very  eager  to  fend 
them  any  more  goods. 

It  is  undcrflood  that  the  general  credit  in  the 
American  market  was  much  longer  than  in  the 
European  market ;  the  confequence  is,  that  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  great  demand  in  Europe, 
American  orders  are  of  courfe  the  laft  executed. 
Is  that  fo  ? — The  orders  that  we  receive  from 
America  are  all  at  twelve  months  credit.  If  our 
correfpondent  does  not  remit  us  at  that  time, 
he  pays  us  interefl  from  the  twelve  months ; 
and,  as  I  faid  before,  if  he  does  not  pay  ns 
pretty  near  the  time  of  the  ufual  credit,  we  da 
not  fend  him  any  more  goods. 

The  American  credit  being  a  longer  credit 
than  the  European  credit,  the  confequence  is, 
that  the  European  market  will  be  lirft  fupplied  ; 
and  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  quantity  or- 
dered, that  deficiency  will  arile  upon  the  Ame- 
fican  commuHon  ? — We  give  as  long  credit  to 
i  4  the 
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the  orders  that  we  have  even  for  our  Englifli 
correfpondents  as  we  do  to  our  correfpon- 
dcnts  in  America  ;  our  general  credit  is  twelve 
months. 

Your  houfe  is  the  principal  houfe  in  the 
American  trade  ? — We  do  very  largely  in  that 
trade  ;  but  I  can  affirm  that  our  credit  to  Lon- 
don is  twelve  months,  and  it  is  the  fame  to  the 
Continent  of  America. 

Confidering  that  wool  is  fo  bulky  a  commo- 
dity, do  not  you  conceive  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  by  a  revenue  regulation  to  prevent  the 
clandestine  exportation  of  it  ? — That  is  a  quef- 
tion  I  cannot  anfwer ;  I  was  never  in  the  wool 
trade,  nor  I  do  not  know  the  regulations  there 
are  upon  the  coaft  of  this  country  to  protect  it 
or  of  Ireland. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  it  would  not  be  a, 
difficult  matter  to  throw  very  great  impediment 
in  the  way  of  a  clandeftine  trade  ?— It  would  be 
difficult  in  my  opinion. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  clandeftinc 
exportation  of  wool  at  pr.efeut  ? — I  do  believe 
that  there  was  formerly  a  great  deal  of  wool 
clandeftinely  fent  from  this  country  before  the 
^rar  to  France;  but,  fince  the  war,  the  manufac- 
tories have  ceafed,  and  therefore  they  have  no 
pccafiou  for  our  wools. 
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Do  you  think  that,  whilft  the 
wool  in  this  country  fo  much  exceeds  the  quan- 
tity that  they  can  get  for  manufacture,    that 
the  rifk  of  the  clandeftinc  exportation  is  worth 
man's  running  at  the  additional  price  he 

ild  get  for  his  wool  ? — Whenever  there 
comes  a  peace,  which  I  hope  will  fome  time 

ipen,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be 
fmuggled,  and  will  leave  this  country  in  very 
large  quantities  as  it  did  before  the  war. 

Do  you  think  any  greater  quantity  will  go 
than  before  the  war  ? — I  have  not  the  leafl 
doubt  of  it,  if  the  wool  is  exported  to  Ireland, 
that  it  will  be  irapofllble,  with  all  the  exertions 
that  government  can  ufe,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  fmuggled  or  clandestinely  carried  into 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Witnefs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOTT  was  called 
in  ;  and  having  been  fv/orn,  was  examined  as 
follows : 

Are  you  concerned  in  any  branch  of  the 
cloth  trade  or  woollen  manufactures  of  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

Where  do  you  carry  them  on  ? — At  Leeds 
in  Yorkfhire. 

Js  that  the  place  of  your  rcfidcnce  ? — Yes. 

Arc 
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Are  you  acquainted  with  the  woollen  trade 
to  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

For  how  many  years  back  have  you  been 
acquainted  with  that  trade  ? — During  my  ap- 
prenuceihip,  and  fince  that  period,  twenty 
years  or  more. 

From  the  knowledge  you  have  of  that  trade, 
what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  permitting  wool  to  be  exported  to 
that  country  ? — 1  apprehend,  that  under  the 
circumftances  in  which  the  Union  with  Ireland 
will  place  us,  that  is,  allowing  the  wool  of  this 
country  to  be  exported  to  Ireland  free  of  duty, 
vhilft,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protecting  duties 
in  Ireland,  are  to  continue  being  feven  pence 
halfpenny  per  yard  on  all  Britifh  milled 
woollens  imported  into  Ireland,  and  ten  per 
cent,  on  that  duty,  making  a  duty  of  eight 
pence  and  a  fraction  per  yard,  the  effeft  will  be 
to  take  the  wool  from  this  country  to  manu- 
fa&ure  it  in  Ireland. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  more  wool  in 
this  country  than  is  fufficient  for  the  immediate 
fupply  of  its  own  manufactures  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

If  any  wool  mould  be  fent  from  this  country 
to  Ireland,  would  there  be  enough  remaining 
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in  order  to  carry  on  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  ? — Certainly  not. 

What  do  you  think  wouU  be  the  eflfcft  of 
this  decreafeof  manufactures  upon  the  manufac- 
turers thcmfclvcs  ? — The  effect  of  the  decreafc 
of  the  wool  would  be,  that  the  manufacturer 
mud  either  follow  the  raw  material,  or  he  mult 
be  a  burthen  to  the  parifh  in  which  he  lives. 

What  is  the  average  value  of  the  woollen 
drapery  imported  into  Ireland  ? — There  arc 
two  dcfcriptions  of  woollen  cloth  exported  to 
Ireland ;  one  broad  cloth,  the  other  narrow 
cloth.  The  average  price  of  narrow  cloth  I 
eflimate  at  three  Ihilliugs  and  four  pence  per 
yard ;  the  loweft  general  price  being  about  one 
(hilling  and  eight  pence  per  yard,  of  which  the 
IriuH,  from  one  fhilling  and  eight  pence  to  half 
a  crown,  purchafe  large  quantities  even  under 
the  duty  of  eight  pence  and  a  fraction  per  yard, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  extending 
generally  from  one  fhilling  and  eight  pence  a 
yard  to  fix  fhillings  a  yard  ;  the  mean  value 
being  three  fhillings  and  four  pence.  The 
average  price  of  broad  cloths  exported  to  Ire- 
land I  fhould  eftimate  at  fix  fhillings  and  eight 
pence  per  yard. 

Do  you  know  the  reafon  why  within  the 
lift  year  there  has  been  fo  much  a  larger  de- 
mand 
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mand  for  cloths  for  the  fupply  of  Ireland  than 
formerly  ? — There  have,  been  two  caufes  ;  one 
is  the  incrcafed  army  eflablifhment  of  Ireland  ; 
the  other  is,  that  during  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land no  cloth  of  any  confequence  was  exported 
from  this  country,  the  fhops  there  were  of 
courfe  exhaufted  of  their  flocks  on  hand,  and 
when  peace  was  re-eflablifhed  they  purchafed 
a  larger  quantity  than  ufual. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  Iriih 
do  not  exclulively  manufafture  for  the  clothing 
of  their  own  military  in  the  country  ? — The 
Irifh  manufacture,  I  believe,  exelufively  for 
their  own  army  eflablifhments,  and  they  manu- 
facture all  the  remainder  of  their  wool  into 
cloth  ;  but  that  not  being  equal  altogether  to 
the  demands  of  the  country,  they  draw  the 
remainder  of  their  fupply  from  Great  Britain, 
becanfe  they  are  not  allowed  to  poflefs  our  raw 
material. 

Explain  what  you  mean  by  the  remainder  ? 
— The  army  of  Ireland  is  fupplied  from  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Irifh  government.  As  I  underftand  the 
increafed  fupply  of  the  army  operates  in  this 
manner,  there  being  a  larger  number  of  troops 
in  the  country  than  ufual,  more  of  the  wool  of 
the  country  is  necefTarily  employed  in.  clothing 

them, 
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thorn,  and  in  finding  bedding  and  bhnlrcts ; 
confrquently,  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
other  dcfcriptions  of  cloth. 

Then  you  are  to  be  undcrftood,  that  it  was 
to  fupply  the  other  dcfcriptions  of  cloth  which 
the  Irifli  could  not  fupply,  on  account  of  the 
manufacture  for  the  ufc  of  the  armies  ? — Yes ; 
and  allb  from  the  ncccflity  of  their  army  being 
clothed  rapidly,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
Come  part  of  the  fupply  of  their  army  from  this 
country. 

(By  a  Lord.}  You  have  faid  that  the  reafon 
why  the  Irifli  army  is  ufually  clothed  by  cloth 
manufactured  in  Ireland,  was  in  confequcnce  of 
a  regulation  of  the  Irifli  government  ? — I  do 
not  know  the  circumflancc  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

It  is  cither  by  an  aft  of  parliament  or  by  a 
regulation  of  the  Irifli  government.  Whether 
you  conceive  that  if  it  was  not  for  that  act  or 
that  regulation  of  the  Irifli  government,  that 
the  army  in  Ireland  would  be  clothed  with  Irifli 
cloth  ? — I  apprehend  they  would  be  clothed 
with  Irifli  cloth,  when  the  duty  as  it  now 
iiand.-i  is  eight  pence  or  more  per  yard  on 
Englifli  cloth  ;  bccaufc  I  frequently  have  found 
in  the  courfe  of  my  bufinefs  with  merchants  in 
Ireland,  that  there  are  times  when  particular 

defcrip- 
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defcriptions  of  Irifh  manufactured  cloths  are, 
as  they  informed  me,  fo  nearly  on  a  balance 
•with  the  cloths  of  this  country,  that  they  occa- 
fionally  purchafe  them,  and  at  other  times  the 
duty  prevents  them. 

Is  not  the  Irifli  cloth  extremely  inferior  to 
the  Englifli  cloth  ? — -Crimfon.  coatings,  fcarlet 
coatings,  of  the  manufacture  of  Ireland,  are  fo 
nearly  on  a  par  with  the  manufactures  of  fimi- 
lar  defcriptions  of  goods  in  this  country,  that 
fometimcs  they  are  purchafed  from  hence;  and 
at  other  times,  they  find  it  more  their  intereil 
to  purchafe  their  own  manufactures. 

Do  you  mean  to  fay  they  are  like  in  appear- 
ance ;  or  that  Irifli  cloth,  in  fact,  of  the  fame 
price,  is  confidered  to  be  as  good  as  Englifh 
cloth ;  that  it  wears  as  well  r — I  have  no  doubt 
it  wears  as  well,  of  the  defcription  of  cloth 
which  I  fpeak  of  as  in  competition  with  our 
own  manufacture. 

The  witnefs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  JOSIAS  NOTTAGE  was  called 
in ;  and  having  been  fworn,  was  examined  as 
follows : 

Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Bocking  in  Eflex. 

In  what  bufmefs  are  you  ? — A  manufacturer. 

In  what  ftate  is  the  woollen  manufacturers 
at  that  place  ? — Quite  on  the  decline. 

How 
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How  long  has  it  been  the  cafe  that  the 
woollen  manufacturers  have  been  declining  at 
that  place  ? — They  have  been  declining  fomc 

lit. 

Can  you  ftate  the  reafon  of  that  decline? — 
Partly  from  rivalfliip  in  the  north,  aad  partly 
from  the  Spanifti  war. 

Have  the  manufactories  in  Yorkfhirc  any  ad- 
vantage in  rcfpecl  to  machinery  over  the  manu- 
factories cftablilhed  at  Bocking? — Yes;  they 
have. 

In  confequence  of  this  decline  of  the  manu- 
factures, what  has  been  the  clTecl:  upon  the 
poor  rates  there  ? — They  have  been  increafed 
enormoufly. 

In  what  proportion  ? — I  have  known  them 
to  be  as  low  as  eight  (hillings  in  the  pound j 
the  lad  year  they  were  twenty-four  (hillings 
and  fixpcnce,  and  they  are  upon  the  increafe. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  caufe  of  pro- 
ducing this  increafe,  excepting  the  decline  of 
the  manufactures  ? — I  fuppofe  the  high  price 
of  grain  at  prefcnt  rather  increafes  it  than  not. 

Is  the  principal  caufe  of  it  the  decline  of  the 
manufacturers  ? — It  is. 

Have  the  neighbourhood  felt  an  increafe  in 
iheir  poor's  rates,  where  the  manufactures  have 
declined  likewife? — They  have. 

The  witncfs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then 


Then  Mr.  JAMES  MASTERMAN  was 
called  in ;  and  having  been  fivorn,  was  exa- 
mined as  follows : 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
poor's  rates  at  Lavenham  in  Suffolk  ? — They 
are  now  thirty-two  (hillings  in  the  pound,  and 
are  likely  to  be  forty  fhillings. 

Do  you  know  at  what  the  poor's  rates  flood 
four  years  ago  in  the  fame  place  ? — From 
eleven  to  twelve  fhillings ;  they  will  be  forty 
fhillings  in  the  next  quarter. 

Were  they  the  laft  year  the  fame  as  at  prc* 
fent  ?— I  think  they  were. 

Was  there  a  woollen  manufacture  carried  on 
when  the  rates  were  at  ten  millings  ? — Yes. 

What  is  become  of  that  manufacture  ? — It 
is  carrying  on  now  in  a  fmaller  degree. 

But  it  is  materially  declined  ? — Yes. 

How  many  manufactures  are  there  there  ?— 
Only  two  of  any  confequence. 

How  many  were  there  fome  time  back  ? — I 
cannot  exaftly  anfwer  to  that ;  there  were 
feveral. 

The  witnefs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  WILLIAM  JENKINS  was  called 
in  ;  and  having  been  fworn,  was  examined  as 
follows : 

At 


At  what  place  do  you  live,  and  what  bufi- 
nt!  — I  live  at  Shcpton  Mallet  in 

Somcrfctfhii    ,1     n  a  clothier. 

For  what  length  of  time"  have  you  purfued 
that  bufmefs  ? — Upwards  of  ewenty-fix  years. 

lie  quantity  of  Englilh  wool  manufactured 
at  that  place  greater  or  lefs  than  it  ufcd  to  be  ? 
— I  think  it  is  considerably  lefs. 

h  that  the  cafe  with  the  manufactories  in 
that  neighbourhood  ? — I  confider  it  is. 

Do  you  know  to  what  parts  of  the  country 
that  manufacture  has  been  transferred  ? — Prin- 
cipally to  Yorkfhirc. 

What  fpccics  of  cloth  ufcd  to  be  manufac- 
tured at  Shcpton  Mallet  ? — Cloth  at  fix  or 
fcven  fhillings  a  yard,  in  great  quantities.  I 
believe  there  arc  not  any  now  manufactured  at 
that  price. 

Have  you  lately  been  in  Ireland  ? — I  have. 
I  returned  laft  night  direct  from  Dublin. 

Do  you  know  whether,  at  this  time,  there  is 
in  Ireland  any  cloth  manufacture  going  on  ? — 
There  are  fome  cloth  manufactures  going  on  in 
Ireland,  and  that  are  increafing  in  their  manu- 
factures, and  making  a  very  good  article. 

At  what  place  have  you  yourfclf  feen  a 
manufacture  going  on  in  Ireland  ? — At  Middle- 
ton  near  Cork,  and  at  feveral  other  places  near 
Cork. 

Has  that  manufactory  near  Cork  been  long 
K  cftablifhed 
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cftablifhed,  or  is  it  lately  built  ? — I  believe  it 
has  been  built  within  fix  or  fcven  years  ;  I 
cannot  fpeak  accurately  as  to  a  year  or  two. 

Is  it  a  confiderable  building  ? — It  is  a  very 
confiderable  building  indeed  ;  fuch  as  we  have 
very  few  in  England  in  point  of  extent  and 
magnitude,  and  capable  of  making  a  great 
quantity  of  goods.  It  is  built  in  every  refpeCt 
to  fave  manual  labour  as  much  as  poflible. 

In  \vhat  refpeCt  is  that  circumflance  con- 
fidered  in  the  conftruCtion  of  the  manufactory  ; 
how  is  that  provided  for  ? — So  much  is  done 
by  water. 

How  far  is  this  manufactory  from  Cork  ? — 
About  twelve  Irifh  miles. 

How  many  Englifh  miles  is  that  ? — About 
fixteen  Englifh  miles,  calculating  eleven  Irifh 
miles  to  fourteen  Englifh. 

Is  it  nearer  or  further  from  Dublin  than 
from  Cork  ? — It  is  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
Dublin. 

What  fort  of  road  is  there  between  Cork 
and  this  manufactory  ? — At  fome  feafons  of  the 
year  a  good  road  ;  at  mofl  feafons  I  believe. 

Did  you  obferve  fome  of  the  cloth  manufac- 
tured at  that  place  ? — I  have  feen  a  great  deal 
of  the  cloth  manufactured  at  that  place  in  the 
hands  of  men  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
bufmefs  with  for  upwards  of  twenty  years : 

confiderably 
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confidcrably  more  than  twenty  years  I  have 
been  doing  bufincfc  \viih  m.my  houfes  who 
now  ptirdiile,  I  believe,  frequently,  goods 
manufactured  at  Middlcton. 

Do  fcveral  of  your  former  cuftoraers  deal 
with  this  manufactory  ? — Many  of  them  in 
Cork,  many  of  them  in  Dublin  ;  fcveral  of  then* 
in  Limerick,  and  fomc  in  Watcrford. 

When  you  fupplied  thofe  cuftomers  at  the 
different  places  you  ftatcd,  at  what  place  did 
you  carry  on  your  manufactory  ? — I  carried  it 
on  where  I  do  now,  at  Shcpton  Mallet ;  I  do 
not  fay  that  I  do  not  do  bulinefs  with  the  fame 
perfons  now ;  but  they  buy  at  that  manufac- 
tory, goods  they  tell  me  of  the  like  quality, 
and  full  as  well  worth  their  money,  if  not 
lower,  than  I  can  fupply  them  with,  or  they  tell 
me  than  they  can  have  from  other  manufao 
turers  in  England. 

Did  you  obfervc  whether  the  manufactured 
article  was  equal  in  goodnefs  with  the  fame 
kind  of  article  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 
— I  confider  it  a  very  good  article  that  they 
now  manufacture,  and  improving  in  quality  j 
they  are  nearly  as  good  as  thofe  fent  from  the 
Weft  of  England. 

Do   you  know  whether   other   perfons  in 

Shepton  Mallet,  befides  yourfclf,  ufed  formerly 

to  fend  their  good*  to  Ireland  ? — Several  houfes 
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ill  die  to\vn  of  Shepton  Mallet  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  bufmefs  in  Ireland,  and 
do  at  this  prefent  time  confidcrable  bufmefs  j  a 
regular  trade. 

You  fpoke  of  the  decline  of  trade  at  Shepton 
Mallet :  do  you  know  whether  your  neigh- 
tours  as  well  as  yourfelf,  have  loft  part  of  their 
cuftom  in  confequence  of  this  manufactory 
being  eftablifhed  in  Ireland  ? — I  fpoke  of  the 
decline  of  one  branch  only  of  the  trade  at 
Shepton  Mallet ;  the  coarfe  trade. 

When  you  formed  a  comparifon  between  the 
article  manufactured  at  Middleton  manufactory 
in  Ireland,  with  the  weflern  manufactures  in 
this  country,  are  the  goods  wrought  at  the 
weftern  manufactory  of  this  country,  equal  in 
goodnefs  to  thofe  manufactured  in  other  parts 
of  this  kingdom? — I  think  them  fully  equal  in 
quality  to  the  goods  of  every  other  part  of 
England. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  Irifh  are  equally 
good? — Yes,  the  Irifh  manufacture. 

The  queflion  alked  is  this,  Whether  the 
goods  manufactured  in  the  weft  of  England  are 
equal  in  goodnefs  to  thofe  manufactured  in 
other  parts  of  this  kingdom  ? — Fully  equal  to 
any  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Did  you  ftate  what  fort  of  cloths  you  faw 
yourfelf  at  the  manufactory  at  Middleton  ? — I 
did  not. 

Was 
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the  fine  fort  or  the  coarfc  cloths 
that  you  faw  manufactured  at  Middlcton  ? — 

>:h  coarfc  and  fine. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  manufactory  in 
Ireland,  or  have  you  fccn  any  other  cloth  ma- 
nufactory in  Ireland  ? — I  know  of  others  ;  but 
from  delicacy,  being  a  manufacturer  myfclf,  I 
d-clined  going  into  their  manufactories. 

The  witncfs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
The  counfcl  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  counfcl  and  the  witncfs  were  called  in, 
and  the  witnefs  directed  to  confine  his  anfwcrs 
to  facts  within  his  own  knowledge. 

The  witnefs  was  afked,  Have  you  yourfelf 
feen  any  other  manufactory  in  Ireland,  bcfides 
that  at  Middlcton  which  you  fpoke  of? — I 
have  feen  feveral  cloth  manufactories  of  coarfe 
goods. 

Is  that  manufactory  at  Middleton  which  you 
yourfelf  faw  capable  of  carrying  on  bufmefs  to 
a  confiderable  extent  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Prior  to  the  cftablifhment  of  this  manufac- 
tory at  Middleton,  you  fupplied  perfons  at 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  thofe  other  places,  who 
were  your  cuftomers :  did  you  ufe  to  fupply 
them  wholly  with  the  articles  of  the  description 
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that  is  now  bought  from  the  Middleton  manu- 
factory ? — No,  not  wholly  ;  it  is  cuftomarj  for 
merchants  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  manufac- 
turers. 

Did  you  know  that  thofe  cuftomers  of  yours 
who  are  now  fupplied  in  part  from  the  Middle- 
ton  manufactory,  did  derive  any  part  of  their 
fupply  before  that  from  any  other  Irifh  manu- 
factory ? — I  cannot  fay. 

Is  it  your  judgment  refpecting  this  manufac- 
tory at  Middleton,  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  if  Englifh  wool  were  exported  to 
that  place  of  carrying  on  the  manufactory 
there  to  advantage  ? — No  difficulty  whatever, 
but  to  greater  advantage  than  I  can  manufac- 
ture at  prefent. 

In  what  refpect  to  greater  advantage  than 
you  could  manufacture  at  Shepton  Mallet  ? — 
Becaufe  much  lefs  oppofition  will  be  given  in 
Ireland  to  the  introduction  of  Machinery  than 
what  I  feel  and  others  in  the  town  in  which 
I  live.  I  have  upon  introducing  machinery 
been  obliged  to  apply  to  government  for  mili- 
tary protection,  and  they  have  granted  it  to 
me  ;  the  town  collectively  has  applied  for  mili- 
tary protection  before  introducing  machinery. 

In  point  of  fact,  has  machinery  been  intro- 
duced into  the  manufactory  at  Shepton  Mallet? 

— It  has  in.  a  degree* 

Is 
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:i?  ^rc-;u  an  extent  as  it  might  be  in- 
troduced into  a  new  manufactory  in  another 
country? — By  no  means;  I  would  myfelf  intro- 
duce machines  that  I  do  not  now  make  ufe  of, 
but  for  the  great  oppofition  I  know  I  mull 
meet  with  from  the  labouring  manufacturers. 

You  have  delilled  in  confequcncc  of  rhat 
oppofition  from  a  full  introduction  of  machinery 
into  your  manufactory  ? — I  have. 

The  machinery  which  you  have  not  ventured 
to  introduce  at  Shepton  Mallet,  but  which 
might  be  introduced  in  a  new  place,  what  fpe- 
cies  of  the  work  is  that  to  carry  on? — It  io,  iu 
the  drciCng  part,  a  gig-mill. 

Is  there  any  other  machinery  bclidcs  that, 
not  yet  introduced,  which  might  be  introduced? 
— There  is. 

What  is  it? — Shearing  by  water. 

Any  other  bcfidcs  that? — Thofe are  the  prin- 
cipal machinery  -,  there  is  a  brufhing  machine 
befides. 

Can  you  ftate  what  difference  of  advantage 
per  cent,  in  the  manufactory  would  be  derived 
from  a  full  introduction  of  all  that  machinery  ? 
. — It  cannot  but  be  very  confiderable. 

About  what  extent ;  ten,  twenty,  or  more  or 
Icfs  per  cent? — I  have  never  contidcrcd  that 
qucftion. 

Do  you  know  how  that  manufactory  at  Mid- 
K  4  dlcton 
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dlcton  is  circumftanced  with  refpect  to  a  fupply 
of  coals  and  fuel  ? — I  prefume  they  mud  have 
them  from  England. 

How  is  the  manufactory  at  Shepton  Mallet 
fupplied  with  that  article  ? — Very  well  fup- 
pled ;  but  I  confider  that  the  advantage  gained 
by  having  our  coals  cheaper  at  Shepton  Mallet 
than  they  have  at  Middleton,  or  in  other  parts 
where  manufactories  may  be  erected,  if  Englifh 
wool  is  introduced  into  Ireland,  that  that  fmall 
advantage  would  be  much  more  than  counter- 
acted by  the  far  greater  advantage  in  Ireland, 
arifing  from  labour  being  cheaper,  the  lower 
clafs  of  people  in  Ireland  not  being  in  the' 
habit  of  getting  fo  much  money  as  our  manu- 
facturers, and  not  in  the  habit  of  living  in  the 
comfortable  manner  that  our  labouring  manu- 
facturers do,  if  they  are  induftrious. 

Do  you  know  whether  at  that  place,  at  Mid- 
dleton, there  are  advantages  in  the  article  of 
houfe-rent,  and  all  the  necefTaries  of  life  ? — I 
can  only  fpeak  to  that  from  hearfay. 

Are  provifions  much  cheaper  in  Ireland  than 
at  Shepton  Mallet? — I  have  been  abfent  from 
Shepton  Mallet  thefe  three  months,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  anfwer  that  queftion.  I  conceive 
that  provifions  have  advanced  at  Shepton  Mal- 
let, bread  in  particular. 

Whether  you  have  derived  fufficient  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  to  fay  whether  a  manufacturer  could  live 
Jit-ton  tluin  at  Shepton  Mallet, 
every  thing  considered? — They  arc  in  the  habit 
oi'liun.;  poorer  than  the  labouring  people  of 
Shepton  Mullet,  and  of  courfc  are  content  with 
what  docs  not  amount  to  fo  much  money.  I 
apprehend  alio  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
arc  at  prcfcnt  very  defirous  to  increafe  raanu- 
faftories  in  that  kingdom,  and  that  they  arc 
inclined,  where  they  fee  a  probability  of  men 
laying  out  their  money,  to  i;ive  employment  to 
the  poor,  that  they  will  give  them  their  lands 
upon  low  leafes,  as  they  term  ir. 

In  your  judgement,  would  the  circumftancc 
of  additional  machinery  introduced  into  a  new 
manufactory,  alone  counterbalance  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  fuel  at  Shepton  Malfet  and 
at  Middleton? — Greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Middleton  manufactory,  or  others  that  may 
be  eftablilhcd  upon  the  fame  principle. 

[The  witnefs  was  directed  to  withdraw.] 

i 

Plow  long  ago  is  it  fmce  thefe  riots  took 
place  on  account  of  the  machinery  at  Shcpton 
Mallet? — I  believe  about  fix  years  ago,  in  Sep- 
tember lalt,  I  had  fome  warehoufcs  burnt  down 
that  I  believe  were  fct  on  fire  by  our  manufac 
turcrs;  I  cannot  prove  it. 

What 


What  riot  occafioned  your  application  to 
government  for  the  interpolation  of  the  mili- 
tary?— I  was  erecting  a  mill  with  an  intention 
to  introduce  new  machinery;  at  that  time  our 
manufacturers,  in  general,  threatened  that  it 
fliould  he  pulled  down. 

Was  that  a  gig-mill  ? — No;  they  were  fcrib- 
bling  machines. 

You  returned  from  Ireland  lafl  night?— 
Yes. 

How  long  were  you  in  Ireland? — I  was  in 
Ireland  about  ten  weeks;  two  or  three  days 
more  or  lefs,  I  cannot  fay. 

You  mentioned  having  had  feveral  commu- 
nications in  Dublin  with  different  perfons  rela- 
tive to  woollen  manufactures ;  did  you  under- 
fland  that  in  that  neighbourhood  they  were 
going  to  erect  woollen  manufactories,  under  the 
idea  of  the  Union  taking  place? — I  cannot  fay 
under  the  idea  of  the  Union  taking  place. 

Do  you  know  the  price  of  wool  in  Ireland  ? 
— I  do  not. 

Do  you  confider  the  woollen  manufactory  to 
be  on  the  decline  throughout  the  weftern  coun- 
ties of  England? — No;  I  do  not  believe  the 
woollen  manufactories,  generally  fpeaking,  to 
be  on  the  decline  in  the  weft  of  England;  but 
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I  well  know  that  the  decline  of  the  coarfe 
Woollens  is  increaling. 

,  that  a  particular  branch  of  the 
\voollcn  manufacture  is  on  the  decline  in  the 
weftern  counties? — I  believe  fo. 

Do  you  not  principally  afcribe  that  decline  to 
the  oppolition  made  by  the  common  people  to 
the  introduction  of  machines? — I  do  very  much 
upon  this  principle,  that  the  Yorkfhire  manu- 
facturers can  with  much  greater  facility  intro- 
duce machinery  than  we  can  in  the  weft  of 
England  ;  and  in  confequence  of  their  pofTcfs- 
ing  machinery  before  we  introduced. the  fcrib- 
blers  and  carders,  the  machines  I  was  fpeaking 
of  before,  they  in  a  great  meafure  poflcfled  the 
trade  of  the  low  woollens,  and  poflcfling  it 
they  will  keep  it;  and  much  to  their  credit. 
The  oppofition  that  we  generally  meet  with  in 
the  weft  of  England  to  introducing  machinery 
is  fo  great,  that  until  the  Yorkihirc  manufac- 
turers have  ftolen  the  article  away  from  us,  we 
are  almoft  afraid  to  introduce  it. 

Do  you  not  know  that  in  forae  mills  in  your 
country  where  fuch  machinery  has  been  intro- 
duced, fmall  detachments  of  troops  have  been 
conftamly  kept  to  defend  thofe  mills  ? — Y\*i, 
ever  applied  for  they  have  comtautly  been  given 
us. 

Do 


Do  you  know  the  fort  of  wool  there  is  in 
Ireland? — They  have  fo  little  clothing  wool  at 
prefent  in  Ireland,  that  I  have  not  been  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  noticing  the  wool,  though 
intimate  with  the  manufacturers  in  Cork  that 
confume  a  great  deal  of  the  wools  of  Ireland- 

What  is  not  clothing  wool  ? — Wool  of  fo 
long  a  ftaple  that  it  mud  be  combed  and  not 
fcribbled.  Scribbling  is  by  fhort  cards. 

Whether  you  understand  that  any  new  manu- 
factories are  erefting  without  any  reference  to 
the  Union? — Only  this  of  Mr.  Allen's. 

Whether  the  clothing  wool  of  England  will 
be  nccefTary  to  the  Manufactures  of  Ireland? 
— Yes;  it  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
manufacture  cloth  of  a  quality  that  they  now 
have  not  an  opportunity  to  do. 

You  have  faid  that  at  Shepton  Mallet  the 
fupply  of  coals  is  at  a  low  and  reafonable  price? 
— I  believe  they  coft  us  from  five-pence  half- 
penny to  fixpence  a  bufhel. 

Do  you  confider  that  as  being  at  a  low 
price  ? — I  do  not  confider  it  as  at  a  low  price, 
becaufe  we  pay  more  for  it  than  we  did^fome 
years  ago.  I  believe  a  penny  a  bufhel  more,  be- 
fides  an  advance  of  carriage. 

At  how  much  is  it  a  ton? — We  buy  it  by 
the  bufhel. 

What 
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What  is  the  wught  of  your  buflicl? — I  can- 
not i 

You  ufc  machinery  in  the  courfc  of  your 
manufactory  ? — Yes. 

By  what  means  do  you  put  the  machinery 
into  action ? — By  water;  the  ftrearas  of  water 
in  Ireland  arc  very  general. 

Whether  you  have  travelled  over  any  con- 
fidcrablc  portion  of  Ireland,  fo  as  to  form  a 

judgment  upon  that  fubjccl? — I  have  travelled 
through  moft  pans  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Belfafl,  Newry. 

Do  you  happen  to  be  informed  whether  the 
-mill  and  fcribbling  machines  were  not  vio- 
lently oppofed  iii  Yorkfliire? — I  do  not  know. 

.  o  your  people  got  an  idea,  that  the 
fcribbling  machine  and  the  gig-mill  are  pro- 
hibited by  law? — We  manufacturers  had  no 
idea  of  the  kind. 

!iat  an  idea  prevailing  among  the  labour- 
ers?— Yts;  it  prevails  atnongft  the  labourers, 
that  a  gig-mill  is  a  machine  that  ought  not  to 
be  ufed. 

Do  not  you  know  there  have  been  trials 
about  it,  whether  it  was  not  forbidden  by  la\v: 
— I  believe  there  was  a  trial  in  Wiltfhire,  at 
Salilbury,  fome  time  ago,  which  terminated  iu 
favour  of  the  manufacturers  to  introduce  the 
gig-mill. 

By 
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By  what  means  have  you  come  at  that  in- 
formation ?— Having  been  told  it  by  manufac- 
turers who  were  engaged  in  it. 

You  ftated,  you  went  over  to  Ireland  for 
orders;  did  thofe  orders  decreafe  in  confe- 
quence  of  new  manufactories  by  machinery  in 
Ireland?— I  do  not  know  that  they  did  j  for  the 
confumption  is  increasing  there. 

By  confumption,  do  you  mean  demand?— 
The  general  confumption  of  goods  in  Ireland 
is  increafing,  of  every  fort  of  goods,  I  believe, 
though  not  at  this  prefent  moment. 

When  you  fay  the  confumption  has  increafed, 
do  you  underftand  that  the  demand  for  Britifli 
manufactures  has  increafed? — There  is  very 
little  demand  for  them  at  this  prefent  time. 

Do  not  you  know  that  for  the  laft  year, 
down  to  the  prefent  period,  there  has  been  a 
greater  demand  in  point  of  value,  for  Britifh 
manufactures,  and  particularly  for  the  woollen 
manufactures,  than  at  any  preceding  period 
whatever,  to  Ireland? — I  do;  but  I  confiderthe 
country  as  greatly  overftocked  with  goods,  and 
the  demand  for  goods  is  very  trifling;  there  is 
a  fufficient  reafon  for  the  large  importation  of 
goods  lad  year,  and  particularly  of  woollens, 
in  confequence  cf  the  rebellion  in  that  country 
the  preceding  year,  when  men  in  general  had 

run 
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run  out  their  flocks,  and  there  was  very  little 
importation  of  goods  from  this  country  for  a 
twelvemonth,  during  the  rebellion. 

Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  preceding  year 
die  demand  was  very  nearly  as  great  as  in  the 
lait  year? — I  was  told  by  men  dealing  in  the 
article  in  Ireland,  that  the  importation  of  wool- 
len goods  the  lafl  year,  far  exceeded  any  your 
preceding. 

Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? 
— I  do  not :  I  know  it  from  my  cuftomers  and 
many  other  caufcs. 

If  you  had  introduced  the  machinery  in  your 
own  manufa&ory  that  you  wifhed  to  have  in- 
troduced, would  you  be  afraid  of  any  rivalfhip 
in  Ireland? — If  they  had  die  wool  from  this 
country  I  fhould  be  afraid  of  a  rivalfhip  in  the 
middling  article  of  goods  j  and  1  fee  no  reafon 
why  the  manufacturer  in  Ireland  fhould  not 
manufacture  fine  goods  upon  as  good  terms  33 
I  do  myfelf,  or  any  other  manufacturer  having 
the  opportunity  to  introduce  the  like  ma- 
chinery. 

You  dated,  that  the  caufe  of  the  removal  of 
the  manufactory  from  Somerfet  to  Yorklhire, 
was  on  account  of  the  oppofition  to  the  ma- 
chines: do  you  know  any  other  caufe  than 
that? — That  is  the  principal  caufe,  as  they  arc 

enabled 
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enabled  to  get  up  coarfe  goods  lower  than  we 
can,  having  introduced  machinery  earlier,  and 
being  in  pofleflion  of  the  trade. 

Have  you  any  rcafon  to  know,  that  pro- 
vifions  being  cheaper  in  Yorkfhire  than  in  the 
\veflern  counties,  has  been  the  caufe  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  trade? — I  have  ever  heard  it  at- 
tributed to  the  more  general  introduction  of 
machinery  than  we  have  in  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land, than  from  any  other  caufe. 

You  have  Hated,  that  you  travelled  through 
Ireland,  and  have  feen  a  number  of  ftreams  of 
water  in  that  country;  is  there  not  a  great  fall 
belonging  to  thofe  dreams  which  is  a  greater 
advantage  to  the  manufa&ures,  than  the  ftreams 
themfelves? — I  cannot  anfwer  that  queflion,  not 
having  examined  the  falls.  The  greater  the 
fall,  certainly  the  more  general  muft  be  the  ad- 
vantage. 

The  witnefs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Then  Mr.  NATHANIEL  WATIIEN  was 
called  in;  and  having  been  fworn,  was  exa- 
mined as  follows: 

Are  you  engaged  in  the  cloth  manufactory 
at  Stroud  in  Gloucefterfhire  ? — Yes. 

Do 
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Do  you  know  whether  the  manufacture  of 
Englilli  wool   has   of  late    dccreafed   in   the 
panlhcs   of  Siroud,  Hampton,  Biflcy,  Stone- 
houfc,  and  Uley,  in  Glouccftcrfliirc? — It  has 
/  materially  dccreafed. 
For  how  many  years  pad  has  it  been  upon 
the  decrcafe? — About  fcven  or  eight  years. 

To  what  has  that  decrcafe  been  owing? — To 
the  more  early  introduction  of  machinery  in  the 
north  of  England  than  in  the  fouth-weft. 

Has  there  been  a  greater  quantity  of  Spanifh 
wool  manufactured  at  the  places  you  have 
mentioned  of  late,  than  there  has  been  of  Eng- 
lifh  wool? — I  conceive  there  has  been  a  greater 
number  of  bags  of  Spanifh  wool  manufactured, 
than  of  packs  of  Englifh. 

Are  there  many  machines  of  confiderable  ufc 
in  the  manufactory,  which  the  manufacturer  of 
Gloucefterfhire  is,  from  apprehenfions  of  tu- 
mult, or  other  fimilar  circumftances,  debarred 
the  ufe  of? — There  is  one  very  important  piece 
of  machinery  that  the  manufacturers  of  Clou- 
cefterlhire  have  not  yet  ventured  to  introduce, 
denominated  (hearing  machines,  from  the  ufc 
of  which,  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
manufacturer,  if  it  was  introduced. 

Are  coals  in  Gloucefterfhire  dearer  in  the 
manufacturing  part  of  that  coucty  per  ton,  than 

L  the 


the  price  mentioned  at  this  bar  by  Mr.  Iluftler, 
at  which  they  could  be  delivered  at  Newry  and 
at  Dublin? — The  price  of  coals  is  as  much  as 
two  (hillings  per  ton  dearer  in  all  the  manu- 
facturing parishes  in  Gloucefterfhire,  than  they 
are  at  Newry  or  Dublin. 

"What  is  the  average  price  per  ton  in  Glou- 
cefterfhire?— From  eighteen  to  twenty-one  fhil- 
lings  per  ton. 

How  much  per  cent,  upon  the  fuperfine  cloth 
made  in  Gloucefterfhire  does  the  expence  of 
coals  amount  to,  where  there  is  an  adequate 
fupply  of  water? — Not  to  more  than  from  five 
to  ten  millings  per  cent.  The  expence  of  coals 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  made  of  Englifh 
wool,  amounts  probably,  or  nearly,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  fhillings  per  cent. 

It  has  been  ftated,  that  the  comparative  rate 
of  carriage  from  the  wcftern  counties  to  Ireland 
and  to  Leeds,  is  in  favour  of  Ireland;  how  do 
you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Yorkfhire 
manufactory  confumes  a  part  of  the  wool  of  the 
vveftern  counties  of  England,  though  it  might 
flay  at  home,  without  any  expence  of  carriage? 
—A  part  of  the  wool  of  the  weftern  counties  I 
fpeak  of.  I  before  ftated  that  machinery  was 
earlier  introduced  into  Yorkfhire  than  into 
Gloucefterlhirej  the  confequence  of  which  was 
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that  the  Yorkfliirc  manufacturer  derived  great 
advantage,  and  of  courfe  trade  diverged  from 
the  wcftern  counties  into  Yorkfhire,  where  it 
has  fmcc  continued ;  the  wcflcrn  manufacturer 
having  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  ol 
Spanifh  wool  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
formerly. 

Do  you  therefore  account  for  the  carriage 
of  wool  from  the  weft  to  Yorkfhire  for  the 
purpofe  of  manufacture,  upon  the  principle  that 
the  weftern  counties  are  themfelves  occupied 
with  the  manufacture  of  Spanifh  wool;  and 
allb  that  the  Britifli  wool  exported  from  thefc 
counties  can,  by  means  of  machinery,  be  lefs 
cxpenfively  manufactured  in  Yorkfliirc  ? — I  con* 
ceive  that  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  witnefs  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  Mr.  ROBERT  MEARS  was  called 
in;  and  having  been  fworn,  was  examined  as 
follows : 

Of  what  bufinefs  are  you,  and  where  do  you 
live  ? — I  am  a  public  dyer  of  wool,  and  live  at 
JFrome  in  Somerfetfhire. 

Have  you  obferved  of  late  a  lefs  quantity  of 
L  2  wool 
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Wool  brought  to  your  manufa&ory  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  being  dyed  than  uled  to  be? — I  have 
obferved  lately  a  lefs  quantity  of  Englilh  wool, 
I  believe  about  one-third. 

Has  this  been  owing  to  a  diminution  in  the 
trade,  or  to  a  diminution  in  the  produce  of  the 
wool? — To  a  want  of  wool  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Is  that  the  cafe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Frome  ? — That  is  the  cafe. 

What  fort  of  wool  is  it  that  you  have  been 
accuftomed  to,  and  that  you  have  obferved  a 
deficiency  in? — The  wool  that  makes  livery 
rloth,  and  the  wool  that  makes  fecond  cloth. 

Is  that  the  long  combing  wool  or  the  fhort? 
— Neither;  it  is  a  fine/  fort  than  the  combing  ; 
it  is  wool  which  makes  cloth  from  feven  fhil- 
lings  a  yard  to  twelve. 

Have  you  obferved  in  the  towns  of  Weft- 
bury,  Frome,  and  Warminfter,  and  at  Shepton 
Mallet,  that  the  manufacture  of  English  wool 
has  greatly  decreafed  ? — It  has. 

What  is  the  price  of  coals  at  Frome,  War- 
minder,  and  Weftbury,  per  ton  ? — At  Frome  it 
is  from  fifteen  fhillings  to  twenty  fhillings  per 
ton ;  at  Warminfter  and  Weftbury  it  is  dearer, 
the  carnage  being  above  feven  miles  further. 

Where 
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places? — From  Mcndip. 

Is  that  the  nearcft  place  of  fupply  ? — It  is. 

The  witnefs  was  drrc&ed  to  withdraw. 
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No.  VI. 

HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Thurfday,  May  i,  1800. 


Part  of  the  DEBATE  on  the  6th  RESOLUTION  for 
the  UNION,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe. 


Mr.  PITT  having  moved  the  6th  Refolution, 

Mr.  Peel  rofe.  Refpe&ing  the  mcafure  now 
before  the  Committee,  I  mufl  repeat,  in  part, 
the  opinion  which  I  delivered  lad  year,  when 
I  did  myfelf  the  honour  of  addreffing  this 
Houfe. — I  have,  however,  to  regret  exceedingly 
that  the  Refolutions,  now  before  us,  affume  a 
different  fhape  from  what  I  had  reafon  to  ex- 
peft  from  the  known  candour  of  thofe  with 
whom  the  Refolutions  originated.  I  have  heard 

the 
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the  evidence  given  at  your  bar,  rcfpccting  the 
woollen  mule  of  this  country. — I  rcfpect  fi> 
much  the  feelings  of  others,  that  if  I  thought 
their  fuppofed  grievances  would  be  removed 
without  danger  to  the  meafurc  of  the  Union  it- 
felf,  1  would  fay  the  Petitioners  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to,  and  I  would  fay  further,  that  I  would 
wifh  them  compleat  fuccefs  in  the  object  they 
profefs  to  have  in  view. — I  feel  for  another  dc- 
fcription  of  perfons  alfo,  and  for  another  trade, 
m  which  I  am  deeply  concerned,  I  mean  the 

on  manufactory  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
manufacturers  or  it. — We  can,  perhaps,  boaffc 

equality  with  the  woollen  manufactory  in 
point  of  extent  and  utility;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  my  intention,  (which  I  fay  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  preventing  any  mifunderflanding),  to 
convey  any  idea  that  there  is,  between  thefe 
two  very  important  branches  of  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  this  country,  any  unfriendly 
rivalfhip :  on  the  contrary,  I  am  pcrfuaded 

<i  h  but  one  idea  entertained  by  the  mem- 
bers of  both  upon  the  fubject  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  empire.  I  have  heard  the  evi- 
dence at  the  bar,  as  I  have  faid  already,  and  I 
mud  fay,  that  the  principal  hoiiility  of  the  Irilh 
rcfoluiions  now  before  us,  fccm  to  be  directed 
agaiaft,  and  are  certainly  calculated  to  a  fleer, 
L  4  that 
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that  valuable  branch  of  our  trade,  the  calicoes 
and  muflins  of  this  country. 

In  the  year  1785  I  was  at  your  bar,  a  peti- 
tioner, exprefling  a  fear,  that  on  the  fubjeft  of 
cotror,  the  then  projected  intercaurfe  with  Ire- 
land would  interfere  with  the  interefls  of  this 
country,  and  that  connderably,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  that  the  price  of  labour  was  lower 
in  the  one  country  than  the  other. — I  have  not 
changed  my  opinion  upon  that  fubjeft,  and  I 
have  to  regret  that  the  prejudices  of  manufac- 
turers, on  both  fides  the  water,  have  very  much 
tended   to  cripple  the  Union  in  its  progrefs: 
a  meafure  which  has  my  mofl  hearty  wifh  for 
its  fuccefs,  under  a  perfeft  perfuafion  that  it  is 
calculated,  not  to  ferve  England  only,  but  every 
branch  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  more  particu- 
larly for  the  falvation  of  Ireland. — I  have  long 
viewed  it,  and  do  (till  view  it,  as  a  meafure 
calculated  to  bring  us  together,  and  founded 
upon    that  mofl  clear  proportion,   that  both 
countries  fhould  have  an  identity  of  interefl ; 
that  the  advantages  of  this  country  fhould  co- 
operate with  the  advantages  of  Ireland,  and 
by  which  they  may  produce  manufactures  much 
cheaper  than  they  did  before.    But  I  am  forry 
to  fay  that  certain  prejudices,  at  which  I  have 
already  hinted,  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  flood 
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in  the  way  of  that  definable  end.  The  low 
price  oflabour  in  Ireland,  is  favourable  to  many 
works  of  the  moft  folid  kind,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  genius  and  taitc,  and  by  a  judicious  dif- 
pofal  of  which,  the  interclh  of  both  countries 
may  be  materially  and  mod  advantagcoufly  af- 
fected.— Ireland,  however,  has  (hewn  hcrfclf 
afraid,  in  fomc  meafurc,  of  opening  an  imer- 
courfe  of  the  mod  liberal  kind  with  this  coun- 
try; and,  I  fear  that  apprehenfion  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  expreffion  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  long  been,  and  dill  is,  in  a  high  ftation  in 
Ireland ;  I  mean  Mr.  Beresford,  who  I  under- 
ftood  to  have  faid,  "  that  a  weak  neighbour, 
who  is  fo  very  poor  as  to  (land  in  need  of 
protection,  (hould  take  care  of  his  rich  one, 
left,  under  the  pretence  of  aflillance,  he  fhould 
take  away  his  little  all."  This  is  what  I  always 
underftood  to  be  an  illfounded  jealoufy  with 
regard  to  the  intentions  of  this  country;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  propagating  fuch  a 
diftruft,  is  like  a  poor  man  (hutting  his  door 
and  refuting  to  admit  the  vilir  of  a  rich  good 
neighbour  who  came  with  intention  to  re!: 
him  in  the  hour  of  need.  Ireland  is  in  a  if 
that  is  comparatively  poor  and  weak,  and 
England  is  opulent  and  ftrong,  both  in  her  go- 
vernment and  property.  England  (lands  in  no 
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need  of  ailiftance  to  infure  her  independence j 
Ireland  does. — I  did  conceive,  on  that  account, 
that  Ireland  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
forwarded  an  Union  with  England  on  circum- 
ftances  of  pure  reciprocity  and  liberality  of  fen- 
timent ;  but  I  fhould  be  wafting  the  time  of  the 
Committee  if  I  prefled  this  topic  any  further. 
Ireland  has  a  very  valuable  manufacture,  and 
has  free  accefs  to  all  its  advantages  on  the  part 
of  England,  and  without  that  indulgence,  fhe 
could  not  have  that  accefs;  an  indulgence,  give 
me  leave  to  fay,  our  own  manufacturers  can 
hardly  boaft  of,  and  which  if  they  had,  the 
trade  of  Ireland  would,  in  fome  refpects,  be 
lefs  valuable  than  it  is;  and  for  which  value 
they  are  indebted  to  England's  bounty. — They 
have  a  great  trade  of  muflins,  and  yet  they  re- 
fufe  that  manufacture  of  ours  without  a  duty  of 
jf .  50  per  cent,  and  which  would  juftify  a  pro- 
tecting duty  of  j£.io  per  cent.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  this  becaufe  it  operates  materially 
againfl  the  intereft  of  this  country ;  but  I  do 
complain  on  account  of  there  being  a  want  of 
that  good  understanding  which  Hops  an  fnter- 
courfe  between  the  two  countries,  on  free  and 
liberal  terms,  on  account  of  this  unjuft  pro- 
hibitory duty;  and  that  the  more  efpecially 
when  we  were  told  by  the  right  honourable 
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gentleman  who  brought  this  fubjeft  before  u», 
tiiae  the  intcrcourfc  between  the  two  countries 
was  to  be  liberal  and  equitable,  whereas  the 
rcftrifting  claufcs  upon  fome  of  the  fubjefts  arc 
!y  to  keep  us  fcparate  from  each  other  for 
at  leaft  twenty  years.  I  perfuadcd  myfelf  at 
the  onfet  of  this  bufmefs,  th.it  the  plan  would 
have  been  fo  carried  on  that  linglifh  capital 
would  foon  have  vifned  every  corner  of  Ireland. 
I  promifed  myfelf  the  plcafure  of  feeing,  that 
where  tin  re  is  now  a  hut  or  a  hovel,  there 
would  foon  be  a  comfortable  human  habitation. 
I  promifed  myfelf  alfo  the  profpeft  of  feeing,  in 
a  little  time,  that  the  agents  of  fedition  (hould 
be  difabled  from  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  government,  under  the  cloak  of 
religion.  I  did  conceive,  that  France  would  n<> 
more  entertain  any  hopes  of  difuniting  that 
country  than  this,  from  its  government;  and 
that  the  conteft  or  ftruggle  between  us  would 
foon  be  changed  from  arms  to  arts. — Some  of 
thefe  things  I  dill  hope  foon  to  fee,  but  not  all 
of  them. — Am  I  then,  under  this  (late  of 
things,  to  vote  againft  the  Union?  Am  I  to 
vote  againft  it,  bccaufe  I  know  the  cotton 
trade  to  be  hardly  dealt  by?  Am  I  fo  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  regulations  of  the  muflin  trade, 
that  I  rauft  fay  the  mcafurc  at  large  (hall  not 
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ny  fupport?  Sir,  the  meafure  itfelf  is  fd 
important,  that  final!  confederations  miift  not 
be  allowed  to  weigh  againft  it;  yet  I  do  con- 
ceive that  the  meafure  of  the  Union,  even  as 
now  propofed,  although  giving  to  both  our 
woollen  and  cotton  by  no  means  what  is  juft  or 
tquitable,  is  fuch  that,  it  is  better  we  (honld 
spree  to  the  terms  now  offered,  rather  than 
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perfift  in  meafures  that  may  be  fatal  to  the 
great  meafure  itfelf,  and  riik  the  poilibility  of 
Ireland  becoming  a  province  to  France.  It  is 
on  this  ground  thiit  I  fupport  the  meafure,  un- 
favourable as  it  is.  I  do  likewife  hope  we 
{hall  long  follow  a  line  of  conduct  which  I  look 
uport  as  a  very  proper,  though  fome  gentlemen 
think  it  a  very  iiraple  one — I  mean  that  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a  confiderable  extent,  in  (late  affairs, 
upon  confidence  in  his  Majeily's  minhters.  I 
know  that  has  been  thought  extremely  wrong 
by  fome  members  of  this  Houfe,  but  I  own  it 
has  never  yet  appeared  fo  to  me — So  far  from 
it,  that  a  fyftem  of  confidence  appears  to  me 
more  rational  than  that  of  diftruft.  In  the  af- 
fairs of  private  life  it  is  the  general  guide  of 
our  actions :  I  know  not  why  it  fhould  be  other- 
wife  in  the  affa:rs  of  the  public.  If  a  friend  of 
mine  fhould  (hew  his  attachment  to  my  inte- 
reft,  and  folicitude  for  my  comfort,  in  the  hour 
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of  aJvcrfuy,  when  I  was  abandoned  by  almoft 
every  body  clfc,   fhould  I  not  be  juli 
continuing  to  confide  in  fuch  a  pcrfon?  and, 
would  there  be  any  thing  extravagant  in  my 
fuffcring  rayfclf  to  be  guided  by  his  opinion? 
I  own  there  docs  not  appear  to  me  any  thing 
to  blame  in  fuch  conduct.     Now,  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  doftrinc,  I  do  fay  that  the  prer 
fen:  adminiftration  are  entitled  to  the  favour? 
able  confidence  of  parliament  and  the  public  j 
ji  arifes  out  of  their  condu&,  and  this,  I  think, 
piufl  be  apparent,  when  we  confider  the  danger 
to  which  this  nation  was  at  one  time  expofcd* 
We  arc  indebted  to  adminiilration  for  the  clofc. 
application  with  which  they  examined  the  (late 
of  this  country,  and  the  means  whereby  a  timely 
end  was  put  to  the  defigns  of  our  domcftic 
enemies.     We  arc  indebted  to  them  alfo  for 
the  wife  courfc  they  purfued  to  reftore  public 
credit  when  it  was  in  danger.     We  were,  at 
one  time,  almofl  difheartened  by  the  dcfertion 
of  almoft  all  our  allies  j  at  that  time  alfo,  ad- 
miniftratiou  faflained  the  nation  in  a  proper 
flate  of  dignity,  and  even  raifcd  it  to  a  pitch  of 
eminence  before  unknown  in  the  world.    Upon 
thefe   grounds  I   forbear   to  dwell  on   trivial 
facrifices  which  this  mcafure  calls  on  this  coun- 
try to  make,  and  am  determined  to  fupport  this 
rcfclution. 
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Mr.  Wilberforce.  It  was  rather  my  \vifh,  fir^ 
after  the  ample  difcuflion  which  this  fubjecl  had 
undergone  by  the  learned  counfel  for  the  peti- 
tioners, who  delivered  one  of  the  moft  able 
fpeeches  I  ever  heard  at  your  bar,  to  have 
waited  until  other  gentlemen  had  ftated  what 
in  their  minds,  was  the  refult  of  the  evidence 
they  had  heard,  in  order  that  I  might  know 
•where  it  was  defective,  and  that  I  might,  by 
fuch  obfervations  as  might  occur  to  me,  endea- 
vour to  fupply  that  defecl: ;  but  I  own  I  can 
do  little  more  than  repeat  what  the  learned 
counfel  dated  in  his  fpeech  in  fumming  up  the 
evidence  to  the  committee.  Indeed  that  fpeech 
comprehended  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
fubjeft  fo  entirely,  and  was  fo  ably  delivered 
that  I  am  not  fure  I  fhould  have  faid  any  thing 
at  prefent  on  the  refolution  which  is  now  before 
you,  but  that  the  fpeech  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  fpoke  lafl  has  difpofed  me  to 
fay  a  few  words,  becaufe  fome  things  were 
uttered  in  that  fpeech,  that  were  never  before 
fuggefted  on  the  queflion  of  the  Union—I 
ftiould  however  declare  at  the  commencement 
of  what  I  have  to  fay,  that  from  the  conduct 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  who  fpoke  luft,  it 
is  manifeft  no  man  is  more  ready  than  he  is,  to 
fupport  any  meafare  for  the  public  good,  at 
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the  fame  time  he  will  give  me  leave  to  fay  that 
after  giving  him  entire  credit  for  his  patriotifm, 
he  is,  on  a  calc  of  this  kind,  rather  a  dangerous 
ally  to  us.  He  has  indeed,  from  a  profound 
judgment  and  the  fair  exertion  of  very  fupcrior 
talents  rifen  to  the  hi;;hcft  degree  of  opulence 
and  character  in  this  country,  fo  that  every 
tiling  he  utters  in  this  houfe  juftly  has  great 
weight  and  confidcrahle  effect,  lint  it  is  my 
bufinefs  to  addrefs  you,  fir,  on  the  behalf  of 
men  of  another  description,  but  on  \vhofe  ftatc 
and  condition  this  country  has  a  great  ftake  ; 
in  \vhofe  welfare  the  whole  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  we  live,  is  deeply  interested  ; 
whofe  teftimony,  although  not  fo  affluent  as  the 
honorable  gentleman,  is  entitled  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  committee  ;  and  who,  although  not 
confpicuous  characters  in  focicty,  are  neverthe- 
Icfs  rcfpeftable  for  the  diligence,  patience,  in- 
duftry,  and  labour,  by  which  they  have  fup- 
ported  themfelvcs  and  families,  and  fuftained  the 
very  great,  though  unavoidable  burthens  ini- 
pofcJ  upon  them  in  order  to  fupport  the  (late. 
Thcfe  burthens  they  have  fupported,  not  only 
without  a  murmur,  but  with  a  chearfulnefs 
which  does  honour  to  their  character,  and 
entitles  them  to  the  protection  of  this  Houfe, 
as  well  as  the  refpcct  of  the  whole -country.  I 
am  furc  the  honourable  gentleman,  v.ith  that 
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candour,  of  which  no  man  has  a  larger  (hare, 
will  make  this  diflinction  ;  that  although  thefe 
Refolutions  may  deeply  affeft  a  trade,  in  which 
he  is  deeply  interefted,  and  therefore  it  is 
highly  creditable  in  him  to  forbear  complaining, 
becaufe  he  may  think  the  good  to  be  procured 
to  the  public  will  much  outweigh  the  evil : — 
yet,  that  to  thefe  poor,  honed,  and  laborious 
perfons,  of  whom  I  am  now  fpeaking,  the  cafe 
is  otherwife.  Their  all  is  at  flake  ;  every  thing 
that  relates  to  themfelves  and  their  families  is 
put  to  the  utmofl  hazard  by  the  Refohuion 
which  is  now  before  the  Committee  ;  and  the 
point  as  it  affe&s  them,  (lands  between  comfort 
and  abfolute  ruin  ;  and  which  of  thefe  fhall  be 
their  lot,  depends  upon  the  vote  which  this 
Committee  fhall  come  to  this  night. 

The  honorable  member  oppofite  to  me, 
feems  to  miflake  the  flage  of  our  proceeding. 
We  fhould,  unlefs  we  knew  otherwife,  have 
conceived  from  the  manner  in  which  he  fpoke 
upon  the  fubjeft,  have  fuppofed  that  the 
Speaker  was  now  in  the  chair,  and  that  the 
Houfe  was  deliberating  in  the  lafl  flage,  which 
the  forms  of  proceeding  allow  to  it ; — that  the 
queftion  was,  whether  we  fhould  agree  or  dif- 
agreeto  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee?— 
and  that  the  matter  had  now,  for  the  lafl  time, 
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come  before  us  in  a  mafs.  But  we  know  the  cafe 
is  othcrwifc,  that  we  arc  ftill  in  a  Committee,  in 
which  any  RefolutSon  that  is  not  yet  voted,  may 
be  modified  as  to  us  (hall  fecm  meet;  nor" can  I 
fuppofc  that  my  right  honourable  friend  [Mr. 
Pitt]  would  wifh  to  bring  forward  any  propo- 
fition,  without  allowing  time  fufficient  for  any 
alteration,  which  may  appear,  not  indeed  on 
light,  but  on  weighty  and  important  occafion, 
to  require,  and  which,  of  courfc,  fliould  be 
difpofed  of  only  after  a  fair  and  deliberate  con- 
fideration.  Such  alteration  may  be  made  with- 
out deftru&ion  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
Union  is  not  only  profcfled,  but  on  which  we 
all  feel  it  to  be  founded;  and  therefore,  if  I 
propofe  to  alter  the  article  which  is  now  before 
us,  I  by  no  means  declare  myfelf  hoftile  to 
the  Union  altogether ;  and  if  the  Committee 
would  pardon  the  allufion  to  fo  unimportant  a 
fubjecl,  I  would  fay,  that  I  have  fpoken  lefs 
upon  the  general  meafure  of  the  Union  than 
commonly  falls  to  my  (hare  in  the  ordinary 
difcuffion  of  public  affairs  in  this  Houfe.  The 
meafure  which  I  have  to  propofe,  has  no  ten- 
dency to  affeft  the  general  queflion  of  Union ; 
all  the  other  parts  of  it  are  different  from  this. 
All  the  material  benefits  of  the  Union  would 
remain,  although  my  proportion  (hould  be 
M  adopted. 
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adopted.  What  I  fliall  propofe  would  not  afFe& 
them.  It  woukl  be  troubling  the  Committee, 
and  wafting  my  own  flrength  unneceffarily,  to 
prefs  this  point.  Every  gentleman  in  this  Houfe, 
is  entitled  to  credit  in  the  firft  inftance,  for  his 
ftatement  of  the  tendency  of  any  thing  he  is 
about  to  propofe ;  nor  is  there  any  inconveni- 
ence in  fo  doing,  for  the  Houfe  muft  always 
judge  for  itfelf  before  it  adopts  any  meafure, 
and  then  any  little  occafional  inaccuracy  of 
flatement,  or  fudden  raifconception  of  a  matter, 
which  create  fome  difference  of  opinions  be- 
tween us,  is  buried  for  ever.  I  fay  this,  be- 
caufe  otherwife,  part  of  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  faid,  would  convey  an  idea  that  I 
muft  either  be  againft  the  Union,  or  vote  for 
the  Refolutions  altogether,  and  that  they  are 
now  fo  circumilanced,  that  they  muft  be  either 
adopted  or  rejected  altogether.  This  I  fay, 
becaufe  he  ftated  fome  reafons  for  thinking 
fome  of  the  Refolutions  in  themfelves  improper, 
but  that  he  would  not  propofe  any  alteration  in 
them,  becaufe,  he  feemed  to  think  that  might 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  Irifli  Parliament,  and 
might  tend  to  deftroy  the  Union.  I  have  been 
led  to  fay  thus  much  from  what  was  dated  by 
the  honourable  member  who  has  juil  fpoken, 
and  I  ihall  now  recur  to  what  I  before  hinted  at; 
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and  although  the  matter  itfcif  fccms  to  lie 
within  a  narrow  cbmpafs,  yet,  could  I  impart 
to  the  Committee  the  feelings  1  have  upon  this 
occaiion,  they  would,  I  am  perfuaded,  cxcufc 
me,  it  I  rc.ui  to  them  a  great  part  of  the  cvL 
dcncc  which  was  given  at  your  bar ;  but  I  truft 
every  gentleman  in  this  Committee  has  read  it 
with  attention  :  and  I  am  certain,  that  when  I 
touch  on  fome  particular  parts  of  the  evidence, 
the  feelings  of  the  Committee  will  go  along 
with  me,  in  a  great  meafure;  and  where  they 
do  not,  I  hope  that  thole  pans  will  be  ftated 
wherein  we  may  happen  to  differ.  But  before 
I  proceed  to  that,  I  fhould  fay  a  word  or  two  on 
what  was  ftated  jufl  now  by  the  honourable 
member,  who  has  juft  preceded  me  in  this  de« 
bate.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  upon  this 
fubjcft  of  the  Union,  there  feems  to  be  creeping 
into  the  Houfe,  as  it  were,  a  difpofition  to  think 
that  it  would  be  more  liberal  for  us  not  to  (land 
much  upon  that  which  conftitutes  our  own  in- 
tereft  or  the  intereft  of  our  conftituents,  but  that 
we  ought  to  confider  the  Union  as  a  grand  im- 
portant meafure,  in  the  munificence  and  magni- 
tude of  which  our  own  interefts  ought  to  be 
buried,  or  that  the  Union  is  a  fplendid  object, 
in  the  view  of  which  we  (hould  pafs  by,  as  un- 
worthy of  notice,  any  of  the  perfonal  interefts 
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of  our  conftitucnts.  To  this  way  of  confidering 
the  fubjeft  in  any  deliberative  aflembly,  and 
above  all  in  an  affembly  of  the  reprefentativcs  of 
the  people,  I  object ;  for  befides  the  tendency  it 
has  to  remind  us  of  a  maxim,  which  I  am  afraid 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  truth  than  its  urbani- 
ty, and  was  uttered  by  a  man  who  is  much  ce- 
lebrated for  his  acutenefs  and  wit,  [Dean  Swift]] 
"  That  there  is  nothing  which  men  ufually  bear 
with  more  philofophical  patience  than  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  others  ;"-^-or  that  we  may  be  con- 
fidered  like  "  generous  church-wardens ;"  that 
is  to  fay,  liberal  at  the  expence  of  others. — It  is 
contrary  to  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
very  genius  of  reprefentation,  and  muft  render 
us  obnoxious  to  the  fatire  of  thofe  who  feek 
every  where,  and  in  every  thing,  an  excufe  or 
pretext  for  telling  the  people  of  England,  that 
the  idea  of  reprefentation  in  Parliament,  in  its 
prefent  practical  effect,  is  a  fubject  fit  for  ridi- 
cule.— I  fay,  we  fhall  be  expofed  to  this  fort  of 
diftorted  figure  of  our  proceedings,  if,  under 
any  idea  of  magnificence,  we  fhould  pafs  refo- 
lutions  which  fhall  afterwards  be  felt  to  have 
facrificed  the  real  and  folid  interests  of  a  very 
great  part  of  our  condiments.  I  fay,  it  is  a 
principle  interwoven  into  the  policy  of  this 
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country,  its  laws,  its  very  conftitution  are 
founded  on  it ;  and  it  makes  part  of  the  tex- 
ture as  it  were  of  our  whole  fyftem,  that  every 
individual  in  the  community  (hall  be  confidcred 
as  the  guardian  of  his  own  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  the  protector  and  governor  of  his  own 
property ;  and  that  he  (hall  always,  and  every 
where,  be  allowed  to  aflert  and  vindicate  his 
title  with  effcft.  Therefore,  when  gentlemen 
tell  me  I  fhould  aft  with  liberality  in  a  cafe  like 
this,  I  muft  tell  them,  they  do  not  underftand 
the  principle  on  which  our  conftitution  is 
founded,  nor  the  rights  it  protects,  nor  the  li- 
berty it  nourifhes,,  unlefs  they  allow  their  con- 
(lituents  leave  to  aflert  what  they  know,  to  ex- 
prefs  what  they  feel,  and  give  them  credit  for 
underftanding  at  leatl  fomething  of  the  trade  by 
which  they  live,  and  for  feeling  fomething  upon 
apprehenlion  of  the  lofs  of  every  thing  that  is 
moil  dear  to  them  in  the  focicty  in  which  they 
live.  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  fay  this,  after 
what  fell  from  an  honourable  member,  to  whom 
I  have  already  fo  frequently  alluded,  and  who 
has,  by  his  fpeech  to-night,  given  earned  of 
his  readinefs  to  forego  great  perfonal  intereft 
of  his  own,  for  what  he  fays  are,  and  no  doubt 
conceives  to  be,  the  general  interefts  of  his 
country. — JJut  in  calling  your  attention  to  this 
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matter,  I  by  no  means  conceive  I  am  calling 
your  attention  to  the  partial  intereft  of  any 
body  of  men ;  but  the  ground  on  which  I  am 
a/king  your  attention  is,  that  thofe  for  whom  I 
claim  it,  have  an  intereft  that  is,  as  it  were, 
no  lefs  extenfive  than  the  intereft  of  the  whole 
country. — I  fay  it  is  fo,  from  the  nature  of  that 
intereft;  but  in  the  view  I  have  of  it,  it  is 
not  their  intereft  merely,  but  the  intereft  of  the 
whole  kingdom  that  is  involved  in  the  Refolu- 
tion  which  is  now  before  you.  I  fay,  it  is  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  empire  at  large,  as 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  whom  I  have 
the  honour  of  reprefenting ;  nay,  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  herfelf,  that  the  meafure 
which  I  am  about  to  propofe  fhould  be  adopted: 
at  leaft,  that  is  the  view  I  have  of  the  fubjeft. 

I  think  confiderable  miftakes  have  been  made 
concerning  thefe  propofitions,  at  leaft  out  of 
this  houfe.  Many  perfons  think  this  is  a  queftion 
of  regulation  merely;  others  think  it  is  a  quef- 
tion of  repeal  only  of  fome  old,  and  perhaps 
they  may  think,  odious  prohibition.  Some  of 
thefe  are  indeed  points  which  regulate,  and  fome 
which  repeal  prohibitions ;  but  they  are  prohi- 
bitions that  are  not  odious  but  falutary,  and  to 
a  given  extent,  indifpenfable  towards  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  in  which  we  live.  la 
the  firft  place,  what  is  the  true  ftate  of  the 
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cafe  ?  what  will  be  the  real  fuuaiion  of  things 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Briuih  Empire 
if  the  rcfolutions  pafs  as  they  (land  now?  As 
the  law  now  ftamls,  woollen  yam  may  be  im- 
ported from  Ireland  into  this  country,  but  can. 
not  be  imported  into  Ireland  from  this  country. 
This  is  a  fundament.il  article  of  national  policy, 
to  work  the  raw  material  of  wool  at  home,  and 
not  to  allow  fuch  raw  material  to  go  abroad. 
But  it  is  not  merely  fending  wool  to  Ireland ;  it 

!fo  the  protecting  duty  againft  our  woollen 
goods  going  to  Ireland,  independant  of  the  lofs 
of  the  raw  material,  that  I  have  to  complain 
of :  One  of  two  principles  ought  at  leaft  to  be 
obferved, — Ireland  fhould  at  leaft  fay  this  to  us, 
If  you  give  us  your  raw  material,  we  will  wave 
our  protecting  duty  ;  if  we  are  to  be  confidered 
as  one  family,  and  but  the  inhabitants  of  one 
kingdom,  whofe  intcrefts  arc  the  fame,  why 
fhould  Ireland  have  a  protecting  duty  againft  the 
importation  of  the.  manufacture  of  Yorkfhirc 
any  more  than  Derbyftiire  has  ?— -On  the  other 
tide  they  fay,  What  better  (hall  we  be  with  your 

1,  without  the  means  to  work  it  up,  which 

they  fay  is,  in  other  words,  an  encouragement 

10  work  it  up,  and  which  a^ain  they  fay  is  the 

protecting  duty  j    they  fay  that,   "  unlefs  you 
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allow  us  the  protecting  duty  as  well  as  the  Wool, 
you  do  us  no  good."  Now,  upon  the  fubject 
which  is  before  us,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  change  the  im* 
preffion  which  was  made  by  it  upon  my  mind. 
I  have  converfed  with  feveral  intelligent  people 
out  of  this  houfe  upon  it,  and  there  is  not  one 
man  to  whom  I  have  dated  it,  that  did  not  at 
once  fall  in  precifely  to  my  opinion,  and  continue 
fo  upon  reflexion ;  and  who  did  not  fay,  that 
thefubject  of  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  the 
protecting  duty,  as  propofed  at  prefenta  is  perT 
fectly  unfair.  I  fay  it  is  fo  unfair,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  defend  it.  You  fhould  have  faid: 
'<  Let  each  of  the  two  countries  keep  its  ov.n 
raw  material,  or  at  lead,  if  the  raw  material  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Ireland,  let  the  protecting  duty. 
be  taken  away  ;  to  poflefs  both  is  enormous  unT 
fairnefs" — and  here  let  me  do  juftice  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  my  own  condiments ;  they  would 
not  deiire  that  the  protecting  duty  fhould  be 
taken  away  unlefs  it  was  propofed  that  Englifh 
wool  fhould  be  fent  to  Ireland  ;  were  that  duty 
taken  away,  they  would  be  able  to  overwhelm 
Ireland,  but  they  defire  no  fuch  thing ;  they  aik 
only,  that  if  the  protecting  duty  is  to  continue, 
Ireland  fhall  not  be  fupplied  with  our  raw  ma- 
terial 
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terial  to  work  up  \viih.  This  I  fay  muft  appear 
to  the  committee  abfolutcly  uujuft,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  every  man  I  ever  convcrfcd  with  ; 
I  allcdge  it  to  be,  and  contrary  it  certainly 
aJfo,  to  all  the  common  rules  of  equity,  juftice, 
and  lair-dealing.  However,  I  fhould  not  trou- 
ble the  houfe  much  at  length  upon  thisfubjcct, 
it"  ihis  were  merely  fpeculativc  injuftice  or  theo- 
retical inequality  ;  but  it  is  mixt  with  and  com- 
pounded of,  practical  inconvenience  and  enor- 
mous lofs,  fuch  as  arc  likely  to  be  followed  bf 
the  utter  ruin  of  thofe  on  whom  it  operates  ;— 
and  I  would  fay,  that  if  we  are  once  fatisficd, 
that  the  practical  effect  of  a  meafurc  is  to  work 
enormous  injuflice,  it  is  then  fair  and  perfectly 
reafonable  to  draw  every  argument  againft  the 
falfe  principle  on  which  it  is  founded;  becaufe 
the  principle,  which  without  praftical  proof 
might  perhaps  be  deemed  theory,  becomes  de- 
monftration  when  fanctioned  by  practice ;  the 
principle  is  then  abfolute  and  perfect,  and  the 
practical  effects  of  it  are  to  be  deemed  illuftra- 
;ions.  So  a  principle  which  is  a  bad  one  in 
theory,  may  be  faid  not  to  be  fo  in  practice ; 
but  if  we  find  the  practical  effect  of  the  princi- 
ple to  be  bad,  we  may  fafely  pronounce  the 
principle  itfclf  to  be  bad  alfo ;  and  againft  fuch 

a  principle 


a  principle,  fo  proved  to  be  bad,  it  is  fair  to 
argue  even  theoretically.  And  now  I  proceed 
to  lay  down  a  proportion ;  it  is  this :  "  That 
"  the  petitioners  againft  the  exportation  of  wool 
"  have  made  out  in  evidence,  that  the  kingdom 
46  of  Great  Britain  now  works  all  the  v.'ool 
"  which  it  produces,  and  that  that  which  goes 
"  to  Ireland,  will  diminifti  the  manufacture  of 
M  this  country."  That  is  the  propofition  which 
I  ftate,  and  on  which  we  differ :  I  fay  it  is 
proved  by  the  evidence  given  at  your  bar,  that 
we  now  work  all  the  wool  which  is  produced  in 
this  country,  and  that  if  any  goes  to  Ireland,  it 
tvill  leffen  the  manufacture  of  this  country. — • 
If  that  be  fo,  and  I  fay  it  is  inconteftably 
proved,  it  becomes  this  committee  to  confider 
for  what  reafon  it  is  that  they  will  give  away 
this  moil  valuable  raw  material.  I  fay  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  committee  to  confider  whe- 
ther this  will  be  much  for  the  intereft  of  thofe 
who  are  to  receive  it :  I  conceive,  fpeaking  in 
a  comprehenfive  fenfe,  that  the  very  contrary 
is  the  truth,  and  therefore  it  is  on  more  grounds 
than  one  that  I  fay  this  mcafure  is  mod  unwife. 
I  have  heard  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Adam 
Smith  alluded  to  upon  this  fubjeft.  That  great 
authority  undoubtedly  dates  in  fubilance,  on 
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the  fyftcm  of  the  wool  law,  "  tliat  fuffering  the 
raw  material  to  go  aw.iy,  :uul  induce  men  againft 
tlicir  prejudices  to  turn  thcirc.ipit.il  on  indu;: 
by  any  artificial  mode,  when  it  is  capable  of 
giving  all  an  equal  chance  of  the  raw  inateri.il 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  working  it  up  on  the 
other,  on  fair  and  equitable  terms,  would  be 
proper:"  but  it  icems  to  me  alfo,  that  if  it  be 
true  that  we  now  work  up  all  the  wool  which 
this  country  can  produce  ;  it  mull  then  follow, 
that  whatever  Ireland  can  get  from  us,  we  ufc 
at  lead  in  an  equal  degree,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  coniidcr,  even  with  a 
view  only  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  Ireland 
hcrfelf,  whether  we  fhould  thus  try  to  enrich 
her  at  our  own  expencc,  and  take  away  from 
ourfelves  certain  advantages  which  we  now  en- 
joy, without  being  at  all  certain  that  we  fhall 
communicate  to  her  any  real  advantage  whal- 
cver.  I  conceive  this  to  be  a  point  on  which  it 
is  proper  for  me  to  refer  to  the  evidence  j  I  fhall 
however,  to  fave  lime,  refer  only  to  two  or 
three  parts  of  it,  and  then  thofc  who  have 
heard  or  read  it,  will  themfclves  recollect  or 
refer  to  the  reft.  Mr.  Huflcr,  whofe  fa- 
ther was  in  bnlincls  for  fixty  years,  himfelf 
U'Us  you,  that  in  die  year  1793,  wool 
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fell  from  7!.  to  5!.  from  which  time  it  has  been 
gradually  rifing,  until  it  has  at  laft  Arrived  at 
t^e  price  of  ill.  los. — But  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper that  I  fhould  endeavour,  as  well  as  I  am 
able,  to  anticipate  the  objections  which  are 
likely  to  be  made  to  my  fentiments  on  this  fub- 
ject :  it  has  been  flared,  and  probably  will  be 
ftated  again,  that  wool,  like  other  articles  of 
trade,  will  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  demand. 
This,  as  a  general  propofition,  as  to  the  articles 
of  trade,  is  true,  but  like  almoft  every  other  ge- 
neral propofition,  it  is  fubjeclto  a  multitude  of 
qualifications  and  exceptions ;  and  I  fay  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  this  propofition, 
when  applied  to  wool,  becomes  a  miflaken  pro- 
pofition :  indeed  we  are  likely  to  be  greatly  mif- 
led  by  almoft  any  proportions,  whenever  we 
attempt  to  apply  them  univerfally,  and  in  none 
more  fo  than  upon  the  article  in  queftion,  for 
wool  is  not  to  be  confidered  merely  as  a  raw 
material,  but  alfo  as  an  appendage  to  other  ar- 
ticles, and  mud  be  combined  with  them,  and 
make  a  compound  confideration.  It  is  not  like 
your  fifheries  or  your  corn,  in  which  that  article 
may  be  cenfidered  in  a  detached  ftate,  but  muft 
be  blended  with  other  confiderations :  thus  for 
jnftance,  -when  we  confider  wool  we  muft  con. 
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fidcr  it  in  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  its 
growth,  is  attached  to  the  animal  that  produces 
it ;  fo  that  if  the  farmer  conceives  it  more  to 
his  intcrcll  to  proteft  the  flcfli  than  the  wool, 
you  have  no  good  fccurity  for  the  prcfcrvation 
of  wool,  and  your  proportion,  "  that  an  in- 
creafc  of  the  demand  will  produce  an  increafc 
of  fupply,"  will  fail,  and  will  never  begin  to 
operate  until  the  wool  becomes  an  article  of 
primary  confederation,  which  at  prefent  is  not 
the  cafe,  the  wool,  in  comparifon  with  the  car- 
cafe  of  the  animal  not  being  above  one  to  feven 
perhaps.  For  upon  inquiry  I  find,  that  in  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  the  average 
price  of  the  wool  was  fome  time  ago  taken  at 
from  5!.  to  61.  the  pack.  The  carcafe  of  the 
animal  will  weigh  from  18  to  20  (lone:  now 
upon  confidering  the  price  of  the  wool,  even 
in  its  advanced  ftate,  it  will  appear  to  offer  an 
encouragement  to  its  cultivation  but  in  a  very 
flight  degree,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the 
flefh  of  the  animal,  for  although  the  advance- 
ment upon  wool  be  from  3!.  to  4!.  per  pack,  yet 
this  is  next  to  nothing  to  the  inducement  of 
turning  into  profit  the  carcafe  of  the  animal : — 
The  probability  then  is,  that  although  indeed  the 
fliecp  will  be  well  fed,  yet  you  \vill  not  have  more 
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wool,  becaufe  the  butcher  will  be  induced  to 
{laughter  it  at  a  given  age,  which  will  anfwer 
his  purpofe  better  than  to  keep  it  for  the  fake 
of  the  produce  of  the  wool.  I  only  mention 
this  in  paiEng,  to  fhew  that  wool  is  not  the 
primary  article,  but  that  it  is  connected  with 
another  article  which  determines  it,  and  there- 
fore that  the  general  principle,  "  That  an  ad-, 
vance  in  the  price  of  an  article  will  tend  to  en- 
courage its  production,"  is  inapplicable  to  the 
fubjecl:  of  wool ;  or  in  other  words,  "  That  an 
increafed  demand  conduces  to  an  increafed  lup- 
ply."  We  all  fee  its  inapplicability  to  the  ar- 
ticle in  queftion  ;  but  not  to  rely  on  general 
reafoning,  we  have  this  plain  faft  before  us, 
that  the  price  of  wool  has  in  fa&  been  increa- 
fing  greatly  within  thcfe  few  years ;  what  is  the 
reaibn  for  this  ? — If  the  fupply  could  in  general 
keep  pace  with  the  demand,  we  fhould  fee  that 
the  deficiency  would  only  be  felt  for  a  week  or 
two,  or  perhaps  a  month,  but  that  afterwards  we 
fhould  have  plenty  of  wool  as  the  demand  in- 
creafed ;  but  all  the  witneffes  prove  the  reverfe 
of  this  fuppofition,  for  they  all  declare  there 
never  was  fo  great  a  deficiency  in  the  fupply  of 
the  article  of  wool  as  at  the  prefent  moment. 
Many  of  them  have  gene  round  the  country, 
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endeavouring  in  vaiii  to  get  it :  others  have 
board  from  their  corrcfpondenu  there  is  none  to 
be  got :  others  again  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  their  foreign  orders  for  want  of  wool ;  one 
perfon,  who  h;id  an  order  for  300  packs,  could, 
after  all  his  diligence  to  execute  it,  obtain  only 
70. — Now  I  would  afk,  do  not  thefc  fac"h  con- 
tradift  and  entirely  overturn  their  application  of 
the  principle,  that  increafed  demand  will  pro- 
duce an  increafed  fupply  ;  for  fuch  is  the  ftate- 
mem  of  the  evidence  at  your  bar.  However 
it  may  poflibly  be  ftated,  and  I  conceive  from 
fome  queftions  I  heard  put,  it  will  be  afked, 
how  then  do  you  account  for  the  great  increafc 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  article  of  cloth  of 
Yorkfhire?  which  by  looking  at  the  exports 
you  will  find  has  taken  place,  and  this  too  at 
the  very  time  when  your  witnefles  have  been 
faying  that  the  wool  was  fcarce,  which  we 
deny.  How  can  you  account  for  this,  unlefs  the 
quantity  of  wool  has  been  enlarged  ?  This  oc- 
curred to  me  as  a  difficulty  when  I  examined 
nco  the  evidence ;  I  wanted  information  on  it, 
and  I  have  obtained  it ;  I  will  /late  my  reafons 
for  it  prcfently.  The  great  confideration  to 
which  I  wi(h  to  call  the  attention  of  the  c 
mittcc  is  this :  There  was,  fomc  ye  ,  an 
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application  made  to  parliament  by  a  parr  of  the 
country  in  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  fpoke  lafl  is  confiderably  connected  ;  it 
was  for  permiffton  to  export  wool,  becaufe  there 
was  at  that  time,  three  or  four  years  produce 
of  the  commodity  on  hand,  and  the  price  was 
only  from  three  to  five  pounds  per  pack.  Now 
upon  this  fubjeft  I  wifh  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  a  part  of  the  printed  copy  of 
the  evidence  which  they  will  find  in  page  8  : — 
The  witnefs  was  alked  as  to  the  quantity  of 
wool  on  hand  in  the  year  1784,  over  and  above 
the  produce  of  the  year  ?  to  which  the  witnefs 
anfwers,  "  I  have  heard  it  ftated  as  being  nearly 
three  years  growth  of  combing  wool.'* — I  will 
now  Hate  at  once  to  the  committee  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  fact :  it  is  this  ;  ever  fmce  that 
period  the  manufactures  have  been  increafing, 
not  at  all  in  confequence  of  the  produ£t  of  each 
year,  but  gaining  on  the  flock  in  hand  each 
year  more  than  at  any  former  period.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  pofition,  at  that  period  there  were 
three  or  four  years  flock  in  hand  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears there  never  was  any  time  in  which  the 
quantity  actually  in  hand,  was  fo  low  as  it  is  at 
prefent ;  for  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  of  late 
been  ufed  in  a  flate  in  which  it  is  lefs  fit  than  it 
ought  to  be  for  the  purpofes  of  manufacture ; 
the  manufacturers  have  not  only  been  ufmg  all 
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the  accumulation  of  the  pad,  but  by  taking 
Wool  before  the  period  at  which  it  is  fit  for  ufc, 
they  may  be  faid  to  have  been  anticipating  the 
future  j  and  if  the  committee  will  look  into  the 
matter,  they  will  fee  that  upon  the  quantity  of 
cloth  which  was  lad  year  returned  at  Pomfrct 
fcflions,  as  milled  it  appears  almofl  double 
to  what,  a  good  many  years  ago,  ufcd  to 
appear ;  and  yet  the  quantity  of  wool  this 
year  is  fo  low,  that  there  is  indeed  not  fuf- 
iicient  to  work  with.  Now,  taking  the  pro- 
duce to  be  600,000  packs,  which  was  a  calcu- 
lation made  without  any  view  of  anfwering  the 
purpofe  for  which  I  now  ufe  it,  and  indeed  with- 
out any  profpedt  of  its  being  applicable  to  that 
purpofe,  and  made  by  a  man  of  as  much  faga- 
city,  knowledge,  and  experience  on  this  fubject, 
as  any  that  ever  lived  in  this  world,  (Mr. 
Huftler  the  elder,)  and  taking  it  for  truth  alfo, 
that  there  was  formerly  a  great  accumulation  of 
wool,  but  that  it  is  now  all  worked  up  into  ma- 
nufacture,  it  appears  that  the  increafe  of  manu- 
factured goods  has  not  arifen  from  an  increafe 
in  the -product  of  the  raw  material,  but  from 
this  accumulation. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  underftand  from  other  gentle- 
men, perfectly  unconnected  with  this  gentleman, 
there  was  a  very  large  iflue  of  paper  from  the 
country  banks,  which  gave  very  great  facility 
to  thofe  \vho  purchafed  wool,  fo  that  large 
N-  portions 


portions  of  wool  were  purchafed  ;  and  although 
the1  order  for  cloth  for  the  French  army  Was 
the  caufe    of  ptirchafing   a  great   quantity  of 
\vool  in  1792,  yet  it  was  not  fufficient  to  con* 
funij:  the  produce  of  one  year  :  it  was  only  for 
two  months,  and  it  was  fupplied  by  two  houfes 
\vho  purchafed  the  one  againft  the  other,  but 
this  was  not  fo  great  as  to  affect  the  produce  of 
the  year : — and  if  atiy  doubt  remained  upon 
that  fubje<5t,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce 
the  accounts  of  thefe  very  gentlemen,    if  the 
committee  fliould  think  proper  to  refer  to  them. 
But  there  is  another  point  which  cafts  much 
light  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hufller,  and  I 
think  it  is  partly  due  to  him  that  I  fhould  (late 
it,  which  is,  that  before  he  gave  in  the  correc- 
tion to  his  evidence,  the  fubftance  of  it  was  in- 
cluded in  what  he  faid,  as  it  appears  in  the  8th 
page  of  the  printed  copy  of  his  examination, 
in  anfwer  to  the  queftion  : — "  Since  what  year 
has  there  ceafed  to  be  any  ftock  in  hand,  over 
and    above  the   produce    of    the    year  ?" — 
*c  The  quantity  has  gradually  decreafed  fince 
1784.— -In'  1792,  it  was  bought  up  from  the 
farmers  nearly  as    much  as    at   prefent,    but 
not  confumed."     Now  I  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  this  anfwer  comprehends   in  it  the   cor- 
rection of  this  gentleman's  evidence  the  fecond 
day. — Another  perfon  engaged  in  the  bufmefs 
of  purchafmg  wool,  dates  the  fame  thing,  as 
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appear*  in  the  printed  evidence,  page  18.  Mr. 
Lurab,  of  Wakefield,  to  the  queftion,  "  Do 
you  know  whether  at  any  period,  during  the 
laft  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  great  quantity 
on  hand,  either  with  the  ftaplers  or  the  grow- 
ers ?  anfwers — "  There  was  a  good  (lock  in 
the  fpring  or"  1793,  but  none  fince."  Now  I 
fay,  if  an)"  thing  can  confirm  the  evidence  of 
the  former  witnefs,  Mr.  Hufller,  it  is  that  which 
Ihavejult  llatcd.  But  there  is  another  proof 
which  is  in  my  power  to  afford  to  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  I  know  no  good  reafon  why  it 
(hould  not  be  laid  on  your  table.  It  relates  to 
wool  bought  by  Mr.  Love  in  the  year  1792, 
and  by  which  it  appears  what  the  price  of  wool 
was,  of  the  growth  of  Cambridge,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk,  by  which  it  appears  manifeftly,  that 
the  price  of  wool  in  the  year  1792,  which  is 
the  only  year  that  has  been  attempted  to  be 
compared  with  the  prefent,  rofe  in  confequence 
of  fpeeulation  in  that  article.  I  (hould  be  glad 
to  fubmit  this  account  of  the  price  of  wool  to 
any  gentleman  who  would  wifh  to  make  ufe  of 
it,  for  it  is  material,  and  very  ufeful  evidence  OD 
the  inveftigation  of  this  buunefs.  I  fay,  it  is 
now  manifcll  that  all  the  arguments  of  a  real 
fcarcity  in  the  year  i  792  arc  done  away,  and 
therefore  I  may  recur  to  the  propofition  1  laid 
down  early  in  ray  addrefs  to  you,  that  ever  fincc 
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the  year  1784,  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods  has  been  growing,  and  encroaching  on 
the  flock  of  wool  in  hand,  which  ought  to  be 
kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
country  5  and  that  "  now  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  works  all  the  wool  which  it  produces, 
and  that  wool  which  goes  to  Ireland  will  dimi. 
nifh  the  manufacture  of  this  country." 

Another  fubjecT:  of  confideration  is  that  of 
Spanilh  wool  imported  into  this  country,  and 
which  has  been  continually  increafing ;  and 
upon  this  I  alfo  fay,  nothing  appears  to  contro- 
vert my  proportion,  but  much  in  fupport  of  ii ; 
and  without  confidering  this  point  attentively 
alfo,  it  will  be  impoffible  for  the  committee,  or 
the  houfe  afterwards,  to  determine  juflly.  It  is 
not  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  year  1791 
that  we  have  an  account  of  the  importation  of 
Spanifh  wool  into  this  country  :  it  would  have 
been  defirable  that  we  ihould  have  it  from  the 
year  1784,  in  order  that  we  might  compare  the 
importation  under  different  circumftances ;  for 
it  ufually  happens,  that  when  importation  is 
great  in  one  year,  it  is  lefs  in  the  next:  lafl 
year  it  was  greater  than  it  was  formerly  ;  but 
from  private  information,  on  which  I  can  ven- 
ture to  rely,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  an  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  Spanilh  wool  imported 
into  this  country,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
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quantity  has  increafcd  very  much  indeed,  which 
is  only  another  fact  in  fupport  of  my  proportion, 
"  1  hat  the  manufactory  of  Great  Britain  is 
now  more  than  equal  to  its  wool,"  and  there- 
fore "  That  none  of  that  wool  can  be  exported 
without  manifeit  injury  to  that  manufacture." 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  neceflary  for  me  to  add 
any  thing  more  to  this  part  of  the  argument ; 
and  I  fay  this  the  r.uhcr,  becaufe  I  do  not  know 
what  objections  can  be  urged  againfl  it :  and  if 
any  are  made,  I  truft  that  other  gentlemen  will 
anfwer  them.  But  while  I  am  on  this  fubjcct,  I 
will  take  notice  of  a  point  which  may  be  urged. 
Perhaps  fome  gentlemen  will  fay,  that  the  idea 
of  our  loofing  the  advantages  we  now  enjoy 
from  our  woollen  manufactory,  is  nothing  but  an 
ill-founded  jcaloufy.  That  my  apprehenfion  of 
Ireland  running  away  with  any  of  our  manu- 
facture is  merely  chimerical.  To  which  I  would 
anfwer  in  the  firft  place,  that  an  arrangement 
that  is  in  itfelf  unjuft,  and  which  is  founded  on 
a  falfc  principle,  ought  not,  upon  fpeculative 
ideas  that  it  will  produce  no  practical  mifchiefs, 
to  be  countenanced  in  the  Iloufe  of  Commons, 
under  any  pretence ;  and  ftill  lefs  if  a  great 
number  of  men  whofe  characters  are  pure, 
whofe  intelligence  is  of  the  firft  rate,  and  whofe 
purfuits  are  of  the  firft  utility  to  the  opulence 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  are  decidedly 
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againft  it,  as  injurious  to  their  interefl. — But  J 
ihould  wifli  to  clofe  upon  this  argument,  and 
fee  where  the  truth  ftands,  and  how  it  bears.— 
I  would  aik  what  has  given  to  our  manufactures 
of  woollen  goods  the  fuperiority  they  have, 
cfpecially  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  to  which 
I  have  frequently  alluded? — It  is  not  owing 
folely  to  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  of  which,  however,  no  people  upon 
earth,  I  believe,  have  a  larger  lhare  ;  nor  is  it 
wholly  owing  to  their  ikill,  in  which  no  body  of 
men,  I  believe,  ever  could  excel  them  ;  it  is 
not  wholly  owing  to  the  valuable  machinery 
which  they  ufe,  an  invention  which,  I  believe, 
was  never  furpafled  by  any  effort  of  human  con- 
trivance; but  it  is  owing  to  all  thefe  things  com- 
bined together,  with  the  energy  of  the  Englifli 
character  a&ing  under  the  protecting  genius  of 
the  Englifh  conftitution,  under  thefalutary  pro- 
vifions  of  a  Legiflature,  whofe  wifdom  has,  with 
a  few  interruptions,  fecured  to  us,  from  age  to 
age,  the  fole  ufe  of  the  raw  materials,  of  which 
our  manufactures  are  competed,  and  that  of 
wool  moft  emphatically.  Look  to  Ireland,  and 
there  you  will  fee  they  have  not  been  able  to 
equal  us  in  the  article  of  woollen  goods.  Why 
fo? — Becaufe  they  have  not  had  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  wool  of  their  own  to  work  with  as  we 
have.  But  the  queflion  is  not  merely  whether 
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wool  {hall  be  imported  into  Ireland  or  notj  it 
is,  whet lu- r  France  (hull  work  manufactures  with 
our  wool.  That  would  partly  be  the  eflfcft  of 
allowing  this  importation  of  wool  to  Ireland:  at 
lead  it  is  fo  apprehended.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
look  with  jcaloufy  on  the  profperity  of  Ireland  ; 
no  man  wifhes  to  her  more  good  fortune  than  I 
do,  but  I  do  not  Ice  why  I  fhould  confcnt  to 
impoverifh  this  country  in  order  to  enrich  Ire- 
land. In  point  of  faft,  the  wollen  manufacture 
of  Ireland  has  received  indeed  encouragement, 
and  countenance,  and  afliftance  in  Ireland  ; 
whereas  ours  has  grown  up  as  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  our  foil :  and  all  that  we  aflc  now  is, 
that  you  fhould  not  injure  that  foil.  We  afk  no 
bounty,  or  any  fort  of  encouragement,  but  that 
you  fhould  not  at  once  put  an  end  to  our  trade, 
by  taking  away  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  and  deliver  it  over  at  once  to  ano- 
ther country.  But  one  of  the  moil  important 
arguments  that  weigh  on  my  mind  is  this : — 
Notwithftanding  the  Irifh  prote&ing  duty,  we 
do  export  and  fend  thither  6oo,oool.  worth  n 
year  of  cloth;  and  this  (hews  that  the  manu- 
factures of  thi;  country  are  able  to  make  their 
way  under  confiderable  difadvantages  ;  but  the 
exportation  of  the  raw  material  will  be  moft 
dangeroufly  injurious  to  this  part  of  the  trade  of 
this  country  r  and  highly  fo  to  thofc  for  whofe 
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intereft  I  am  now  contending :  for  while  we 
have  our  own  wool  to  ourfelves,  we  can  (land 
up  againft  the  Irifh  protecting  duty,  but  when 
the  raw  material  is  taken  away  from  us,  and 
given  to  Ireland,  then  the  Irifli  protecting  duty 
will  begin  to  operate  ;  and  if  you  adopt  the  re- 
folution  which  is  now  before  you,  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  now  faying  will  be  manifcft,  when  it 
is  too  late  to  prevent  the  mifchief. 

I  have  now,  fir,  anfwered,  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  the  principal  objections  offered,  or  likely 
to  be  offered  againft  my  ftatement,  that  thofe  for 
whom  I  am  arguing,  will  be  materially  affected 
by  the  meafure  which  is  now  before  you. — > 
That  manufacturers  have  foinetimes  entertained 
groundlefs  fears  and  exaggerated  apprehenfions, 
I  admit;  but  that  is  no  reafon  why  this  committee 
ihould  take  a  ftep  which  may  ruin  fo  large  a 
branch  of  our  manufacture,  efpecially  when 
they  know  that  when  once  the  ftep  is  taken, 
there  can  be  no  means  of  retrieving  our  condi- 
tion. This  is  a  point  on  which  parliament 
fhould  be  extremely  cautious,  feeing  in  what 
dangers  we  may  be  involved. 

I  have  ftated  reafons  for  believing  that  the 
Irifh  will  derive  advantages  over  us,  if  this  ar- 
ticle fhould  take  place  j  but  there  are  other 
points  fo  obtrufive  as  to  prefs  upon  the  mind  of 
every  man  who  examines  this  fubject  with  the 
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leaft  attention :   in  the  firft  place,  the  article  of 
wool  is  deai  cfcnt  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in 

England  ;  this  is  fluted  by  a  witncfs  who  is  a 
great  dealer  in  wool,  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  a  man  of  coniiJerablc  talents  and  celebrity, 
who  is  no  friend  to  the  fide  of  the  argument 
which  I  am  now  taking,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
take  teitimony  that  is  lefs  liable  to  objection. 
The  gentleman  I  allude  to  is  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
and  he  fays  the  price  of  wool  is  higher  in  Ire- 
land than  it  is  in  England.  Some  years  ago 
the  manufacturers  migrated  from  the  Weft  of 
England  to  Yorkfliire,  happily  I  hope  for  them- 
fclves  and  for  the  part  of  the  country  into  which 
they  came  ;  but  this  arofe  out  of  the  advantage 
which  was  derived  from  the  ufe  of  machinery, 
for  in  various  inftances  machinery  not  only 
abridges  labour,  but  alfo  fupplics  the  place  of 
ikill.  By  it,  women  and  children  can  now  per- 
form that,  which  before  its  ufe,  required  great 
ikill  of  men ;  which  reminds  me  of  what  I  heard 
ftated  fome  time  ago  by  an  honourable  friend  of 
mine,  that  a  perlbn  in  this  town  h.id  contrived 
a  machine,  which  by  mere  dint  of  brute  force 
would  produce  the  cffe&  of  that  which  before 
required  the  talents  of  Ikilful  men  to  execute. 
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lu  the  next  place  what  are  we  to  fay  to  the 
fubjeft  of  taxes, — will  not  taxes  prefs  more 
hardly  on  the  people  of  this  country  than  on 
thofe  of  Ireland  ? — This  is  a  topic  on  which  it 
is  painful  for  me  to  fpeak,  but  the  caufe  of 
truth  requires  it : — So  long  as  men  fhall  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  legiflature,  they  will  not 
grudge  what  they  are  to  pay  to  fupport  the 
flate  under  which  they  live,  and  indeed  many 
individuals  have  made  many  perfonal  facrifices 
for  the  public  good  ;  none  are  more  forward  in 
that  refpect  than  thofe  for  whom  I  am  now  con- 
tending. I  believe  the  tax  on  income  was  fug- 
gefted  at  a  public  meeting  of  my  condiments, 
there  being  in  that  part  of  the  world,  many 
who  were  not  fatisfied  that  they  fliould  enjoy  all 
their  wealth,  without  being  made  to  bear  a 
proportionable  part  of  the  publick  burthens. 
But  will  they  be  induced  to  make  any  more  fuch 
offers  ?  will  they  be  able  to  pay  what  they  arc 
now  aiTeffed,  if  you  take  away  from  them  the 
raw  material  by  which  they  have  made  up  their 
manufactures,  and  which  was  the  life  and  fpirit 
of  their  trade  ?  they  connot  do  fo  if  you  feal 
up  the  article  by  which  they  live,  and  expofe 
them  to  the  danger  of  being  underfold  in  the 
jxiarket,  and  therefore  ruined.  Indeed  I  think 
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you  ought  to  be  very  furc  you  will  not  injure 
this  ipdofajfMM  and  valuable  dafs  of  men  be- 
fore  you  pals  this  irrevocable  decree. 

1  cannot  help  here  taking  notice  of  another 
fuhjfc"t ;   ii  is  the  iucrcafc  of  the  poor  rates.    In 
.iy  no  poor  rates :  let  thcfe  two 
things  be  considered  together.     Now  thofc  who 
complain  of  this  refolution,  pay  more  towards 
the  taxes  of  the  ftate,  as  they  have  lefs  to  pay 
of  the  poor  rates ;  but  if  you  take  away  the 
ground  work  on  which  they  rofe  into  importance 
in  the  (late,  which  is  wool,  you  will  reduce 
many  of  them  into  a  condition  to  take  from,  in- 
ttead  of  contributing  to,  the  poor  rates :  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  it  will  be  natural  for  them  to  look 
to  that  part  of  the  world  where  they  will  not 
have  the  fame  burthen  to  bear,  and  becaufe  Ire- 
land will  become  that  place,  for  in  faft  there 
is  no  poor  rate  whatever  there ;  they  will  be 
led  to  go  thence,  to  the  inexprefEble  lofs  of  this 
country.     I  do  not  know  it  is  necefTary  for  me 
to  ftate  all  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Ireland, 
in  carrying  on  the  woollen  manufactory  :  furely 
it  is  not  neceflary  to  fay  more  upon  that  fubjeft 
than  that  you  are  now  going  to  give  to  Ireland 
other  advantages  to  which  they  have  no  natural 
claim.     Let  me  now  afk  for  what  end  this  is  to 
be  done  ?    what  particular  object  have  you  to 
anfwcr  by  this  alteration  of  the  law  of  your 
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country  ? — I  appeal  to  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman oppofite  to  me,  who  fpoke  laft,  what 
is  the  great  change  and  the  great  advantage  to 
be  expefted  by  the  union  ? — I  would  afk  him, 
whether  the  grand  objeft  of  it  is  not,  that  the 
two  legiflatures  fhould  be  united  in  one  incor- 
porated union  ? — That  they  {hall  be  fo  blended 
together,  that  there  fhall  thenceforward  never 
arife  any  difference  of  fentiment,  as  we  have 
unhappily  feen,  between  the  two  great  councils 
of  the  nation  ;  this  is  the  great  object  of  the 
union,  and  a  glorious  one  it  is ;  but  is  there 
any  man  who  will  fay  that  the  importation  of 
wool  has  any  thing  to  do  with  that  idea  ? — Laft 
year  it  was  not  included  in  the  contemplation  of 
either  party,  at  lead  it  is  fo  reported  in  the 
fpeech  of  Mr.  Fofter,  the  fpcaker  of  the  Irifh 
houfe  of  commons.  It  was  not  intended  in  the 
arrangement  of  1785,  although  every  thing 
that  was  fit  for  her  to  enjoy  was  then  fuppofed 
to  be  agreed  to  :  it  was  not  formerly,  at  any 
time,  thought  fit  that  this  Ihould  be  one  of  the 
number  of  the  advantages  which  Ireland  fhould 
enjoy :  and  here,  I  think,  I  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  injury  which  is  likely  to  be 
done  to  the  manufactory  of  this  country.  It  is 
admitted  that  it  will  have  that  efTeft,  and  dated 
in  almofl  thefe  words,  by  Lord  Caftlereagh,  in 
his  addrefs  to  the  aflembly  of  which  he  is  a 
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member ;  it  was  an  addi  efs  to  the  Iriih  K  giik- 
turc,  not  intended  lor  u>,  but  we  have  a  right 
to  look  at  the  drift  of  it,  now  it  is  before  us  : 
he  extols  the  union,  and  lays,  that  formerly  there 
was  a  jfalouly  of  manufacturers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  prevented  Ireland  from  having  the 
\vool  of  Great  Britain,  but  he  fays  now  thofc 
jealoulies  arc  overcome,   and  the  Irifh  are  to 
have  the  wool,  upon  the  advantages  of  which, 
he  expatiates  very  ably.     Some  gentlemen  have 
faid  that  no  jcaloufy  was  entertained  :  I  do  not 
know  from  what  authority  that  aflcrtion  comes, 
but  this  I  know,  I  never  gave  any  fuch  opinion, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  of  my  conflitucnts, 
\vho  are  moll  materially  interfiled  in  the  mat- 
ter, give  any  fuch  opinion ;  I  fay  I  have  fome 
reafon  to  complain  that  this  is  treated  as  no  dif- 
advantage  to  Great  Britain  ;  when  Lord  Caille- 
reagh  plainly  implies  by  his  fpeech,  that  he  felt 
the  Englifli  manufacturers  ought  to  be  jealous : 
he  fays,  howcvi  r,  that  fuch  jealoufy  is  now  at 
an  end  ;  and  therefore  Lord  Cafllercagh,  upon 
his  own   principle,  fmce  that  jealoufy  has  ap- 
peared, ought  to  defift  from  this  meafurc  alto- 
gether.    After  all,  I  really  do  not  fee  any  real 
and  permanent  advantage,  confidered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  great  empire,    which  Ireland  will 
have,  at  lead  (he  can  have  none  but  that  which 
we  (hall  loofe,  for  we  new  work  up  all  die 
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wool  we  produce,  confequently  Ireland  can 
have  nothing  by  the  importation  of  our  wool, 
but  what  is  loft  to  our  manufacture.  Here  then 
let  me  afk,  are  all  the  channels  of  national  in- 
duftry  filled  up  and  choaked,  all  the  fubjefts  of 
national  favour  fo  difpofed  of,  that  we  cannot 
benefit  Ireland  but  by  fomething  that  fhall  be 
an  injury  to  ourfelves  ?  is  it  necefTary  for  you  to 
try  to  help  the  Irifti  manufactories  by  ruining  a 
considerable  part  of  your  own  ? — I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Ireland  would  not  ftand  on  this, 
but  would  endeavour  to  find  out  other  channels 
for  her  capital,  if  you  were  not  to  tempt  her 
with  this  offer,  efpecially  when  ihe  came  to 
learn,  as  the  truth  will  turn  out  to  be,  that  this 
meafure  will  injure  you  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  it  can  poffibly  benefit  her.  What 
the  particular  or  really  permanent  advan- 
tage is  to  be  to  Ireland  from  this  meafure,  I 
really  cannot  anticipate  :  I  cannot  fay  that 
after  all  Ireland  will  have  a  fingle  man  more 
employed,  or  a  fingle  guinea  more  capital 
than  (he  would  have  without  this  meafure. 

Will  it  be  faid,  that  after  this  Union  Ireland 
will  be  made,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  fame 
kingdom,  and  that  after  the  Union,  Ireland 
fliould  be  confidered  as  a  Britilli  county? — I  am 
fure  this  will  not  be  infifted  upon,  or  if  it  is 
dated,  it  will  be  confounding  things  that  are  in 
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themfclvcs  very  diftinft;    many  points   of  art 
hundred   ihoufand  times   more   importance  to 
Ireland  than  this  are  obfcrvcd,  by  which  the 
two  countries  are,  for  the  period  of  twenty 
yean,  at  the  end  or"  which  they  arc  all  to  ceafc, 
to  be  kept  not  only  diltinft,  but,  as  it  were, 
afundcr.     This  was  fo  ably  ftatcd  by  the  learned 
counfcl  at  your  bar,  that  if  I  were  furc  that 
every  gentleman  who  now  hears  me,  hc«wd 
him,  I  do  not  know  that  I  fhould  take  notice 
of  it  at  all,  for  I  can  have  no  hope  of  doing 
any  better  than  to  repeat  his  obfervations,  in 
worfe  language  and  inferior  delivery. — What 
arc  your  protecting  duties?    Do  they  not,  from 
their  very  name,  imply  a  difference  between 
the  two  countries?    Do  not  the  circumftances 
of  difference  in  the  taxes  imply  a  great  differ- 
ence alfo  in  the  two  nations?     Now  fee  what 
effcft  this  confideration  muft  have?     Confider 
the  circumftance  of  one  hundred  members  fit- 
ting in  this  houfe,  who  do  not  fubjeft  cither 
themfelves  or  their  conftituents  to  the  burthens 
and  regulations  to  uhich  the  people  of  this 
country  muft  fubmit;  I  do  not  mention  it  invi- 
dioufly,  I  know  that  while  they  arc  confcious 
they  are  protected,  they  will  fubmit  to  burthens 
and  regulations,  and  fubmit  chearfully  to  them. 
But  is  not   this  a  great  difference?  mod  un- 
doubtedly it  is,  and  it  arifes  from  the  different 
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ability  of  the  t\vo  countries  :  but  if  this  differ- 
ence  mud  exifl  in  fo  many  flriking  inftances, 
why  do  you  aim  at  abftract  theoretical  perfec- 
tion in  this  fingle  inftance,  in  this  one  article, 
which,  if  it  mufl  be  obferved,  will  be  productive 
of  the  ruin  of  a  multitude  of  as  good  fubjects 
as  any  in  his  Majefty's  dominions.  This  ar- 
ticle of  wool,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  produces 
nineteen  or  twenty  millions  fterling  a  year;  is 
not  that  of  importance  enough  to  call  for  your 
cautious  attention  at  lead  ;  if  other  articles  arc 
governed  by  practical  regulations,  why  ihould 
not  this  be  fo?  I  aik  nothing  but  that  you 
ihould  not  break  the  principle  of  the  Union, 
•which  is  practical  ufe  and  expediency,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  wool  trade.  I  only  afk  for 
an  adherence  to  the  plain,  common,  ordinary 
rule  and  principle  of  juftice  and  equity,  which 
are,  that  you  fhould  not  direct  the  people  of 
this  country  to  give  up  their  raw  material,  and 
allow  a  continuance  of  the  Irifh  protecting  duty 
both  together. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  topics  to 
which  I  mud  allude,  and  call  your  attention. 
I  am  not  able  to  exprefs  how  much  I  feel, 
and  I  am  fure  the  committee  mult  feel,  for  the 
intereft  of  thofe  for  whom  I  am  contending;  fo 
that  I  am  aware  the  committee  will  not  think 
their  time  loft,  while  they  attend  to  what  I  fliall 
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further,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  fubmit  to  their 
coniidcratiun. 

The  next  thing  to  which  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  relates  to  a  corn- 
pad  which  took  place  between  the  two  coun- 
uiccrning  the  linen  and  the  woollen 
manufactories. — I  Ihould  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  tranfadions  of  Parliament 
at  that  time. — In  the  time  of  king  William  the 
Third,  a  very  narrow  policy,  which  no  man 
would  condemn  more  than  I  would  myfelf^ 
if  I  were  fure  it  could  fafely  be  avoided, 
prevailed. — But  this  was  part  of  the  conduct  of 
thofe  great  men  of  that  day,  who  favcd  this 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
date  of  Ireland  was  fuch,  at  that  time,  that  it 
was  thought  neceflary  to  treat  it  as  a  conquered 
country. — However,  at  that  period,  it  appears 
there  were  feveral  meflages  from  the  Throne 
to  the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Ireland,  concerning  the  linen  and  the 
woollen  manufactory,  and  it  was  dated,  at  that 
time,  that  the  two  kingdoms  fhould  follow  each 
ir*  own  proper  bent ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  we 
Ihould  cultivate  the  woollen  and  Ireland  the 
lipen.  The  language  of  this  country  to  Ireland 
at  that  was,  "  Give  us  the  woollen  and  do  you 
take  the  linen."  Now  I  would  read  part  o£ 
the  Addrcfs  of  the  Houfcs  of  Parliament  to 
o  the 
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the  Throne,  if  that  were  neceflary,  but  it  may 
be  read  hereafter,  if  any  gentleman  fhould  wifh 
to  hear  it.  I  {hall  only  obferve  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  certain  regulations  followed, 
which  tended  not  to  protect  merely  the  woollen 
manufactory  of  this  country,  for  that  was  out 
of  the  queftion,  but  to  keep  back  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  Ireland,  while  they  encouraged 
the  manufacture  of  linen  there.  'There  was, 
amongfl  other  regulations  of  a  difcouraging 
nature,  impofed,  twenty  (hillings  a  yard  on  the 
imported  woollen  cloth  of  Ireland,  which  was 
afterwards  repealed ;  but  there  was  another 
regulation,  that  Ireland  ihould  not  import  wool 
in  raw  material  to  any  country  but  this. — So 
much  for  the  policy  of  thofe  days,  which  I  flate 
only  to  fhew  the  feeling  which  this  country  had 
for  its  woollen  manufacture.-  To  come  to  our 
own  times,  I  would  aik  whether  this  country 
fras  not  been  extremely  Solicitous  to  proteft 
the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  and  to  encourage  it? 
and  whether  it  does  not  mod  handfomely  con- 
tribute to  that  end?  We  have  now  a  duty  of 
.£33.  per  cent,  on  linen  imported  from  Ger- 
many.— You  will-find  this  dated  by  my  Lord 
AukJand,  who  fays,  that  this  "operating  as  a 
prohibition  of  linen  from  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  giving  preference  to  Irifh  linen,  cofts 
you  £700,000  a  yearj  and  Lord  Caflkreagh 
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fhitcs  it  at  a  million,  that  i«,  in  other  words; 
you  pay  fo  much  more  for  linen  than  you 
had  need  to  do,  or  you  forego  a  duty  to  that 
amount.  Now  who  arc  they  who  have  been 
:MI;  thi»  duty? — Why,  the  very  men  on 
!e  behalf  I  am  now  fpeaking,  and  they 
are  now  called  upon  to  relinquiQi  the  confidc- 
rarion  for  which  they  have  been  fo  paying, 
and  this  is  ull-il  by  Lord  Caftlercagh  in  Ireland 
as  an  inducemenr,  and  fo  it  certainly  is  partially 
fpeaking,  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  agree  to 
the  Union,  by  putting  them  in  poffeflion  of 
both  parts  of  the  compact  of  king  William  the 
Third,  namely  to  have  their  bounty  upon  linen, 
and  to  have  alfo  the  raw  material  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  woollen  manufactory  of  that,  with- 
out allowing  to  us  any  benefit  whatever  to 
meet  this  favour.  I  fhould  like  to  be  told, 
what  reafon  there  is  for  this. — I  fhould  like  to 
know  what  would  be  thought  of  this  if  it  were 
a  tranfaclion  in  private  life?  Suppofe  a  parti- 
cular perfon  gave  another  a  certain  fum  of 
money  for  a  certain  privilege,  and  fuppofe  a 
fuperior  power  came  and  faid,  "  you  mud  con- 
tinue to  pay  your  money,  but  you  muft  give 
up  the  object  for  which  you  paid  it?'*  who 
could  doubt  of  the  profligacy  of  fuch  an  after  - 
tion?  and  yet,  fo  it  is  in  the  prefent  cafe,  and 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  points  is, 
o  2  that 
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that  that  cafe  would  affect:  an  individual  only, 
and  this  affects  a  multitude  of  individuals. — I 
am  fure  that  if  I  have  an  incorrect  view  of  this 
matter,  I  fhould  be  happy  to  be  fet  right,  but 
that  is  the  view  I  have  of  it — and  this  fhews 
the  radical  injuflice  of  the  meafure.  I  fay  that 
the  perfons  for  whom  I  am  now  contending 
have  paid  their  {hare  of  this  million  a  year  j  and 
will  the  people  of  Ireland  agree,  upon  the 
Union,  to  return  to  them  their  ihare?  Not  at 
all,  they  are  to  continue  to  pay,  and  the  con- 
fideration  for  which  they  have  paid  is  not  only 
to  be  taken  away  from  them,  but  alfo  the 
means  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been  en- 
abled to  make  their  payments,  are  to  be  taken 
away  alfo.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  if 
the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  matter  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  the  moft  unjuft  that  can  poffibly  be 
conceived.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  would 
be  the  decifion  of  a  court  of  juflice,  or  of 
equity  upon  fuch  a  cafe,  if  it  came  before 
them,  and  I  know  of  no  rule  that  can  excufe 
this  Committee,  or  the  Legiflature  collectively, 
for  departing  from  the  obvious  principles  of 
equity  and  juflice. 

There  is  another  point  of  confiderable  mo- 
ment.— The  Petitioners  on  whofe  behalf  I  am 
contending,  wifh  the  projected  Union  to  take 
place,  in  which  I  agree  with  them,  and  I  fhould 
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from  the  general  confidence  I  have  in  govern- 
ment, like  to  confider  Ireland  as  a  part  of  this 
i. ing  lorn;  but  yet  I  have  not  that  Tort  of  love 
for  Ireland  which  would  make  me  wifh  to  fee 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  go  thither, 
and  plant  their  children  there,  becaufc  the 
Union  had  made  it  ineligible  for  them  to  re- 
main here. — Here  is  a  capital  funk  in  this 
country  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  ftcrling, 
and  will  you  leave  the  owners  of  it  liable  to  all 
the  inequalities  and  difadvantages  which  muft 
follow  the  adoption  of  the  refolution  which  is 
now  before  you  ? — Will  you  make  them  liable 
to  the  payment  of  a  valuable  confulcnuion  after 
they  are  difpofTdTcd  of  the  advantage  for  which 
they  gave  it. — Such  is  indeed  the  cafe  of  my 
condiments,  and  your  petitioners. — Is  it  then 
without  reafon  that  I  call  on  you  to  keep  up 
the  faith  of  parliament,  which  has,  I  fay, 
pledged  its  honour  to  continue  to  the  petition- 
ers,  the  privilege,  if  it  can  be  called  fo,  of  pre- 
ferving  their  own  property ;  for  I  fay  parlia- 
ment the  moment  it  does  any  aft  by  which  it 
recognifes  the  claims  of  any  body  of  men,  (lands 
pledged  to  protect  fuch  claims.  Now  I  would 
a/k,  whether  parliament  has  ever  recognifci 
the  right  of  the  fubjccrs  of  this  country,  to  keep 
the  raw  material  here? — Certainly  it  has  re- 
peatedly, and  that  in  the  mod  folcuin  manner. 
o  ^  Have 
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Have  not  the  fubjefts  of  this  country  a  right 
to  call  the  payment  of  one  million  annually  for 
the  encouragement  to  the  Iriih  linen,  a  com- 
pact by  which  there  is  fecured  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  the  advantage  arifing  from  keep- 
i%ng  the  raw  material  of  wool  in  this  country? 
Certainly  they  have.  Has  not  parliament,  by 
its  numerous  enactments,  on  this  fubjeft,  taken 
away  almod  entirely,  all  idea  of  any  alteration? 
No  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  honed  man  they 
have. — And  now  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that 
this  breach  of  parliamentary  faith,  for  it  is  no 
lefs,  in  breaking  the  compact  between  the  two 
countries  upon  the  linen  and  woollen  trades,  is 
a  furprife  upon  many  of  my  condiments  who 
have  laid  out  their  capital  upon  an  idea  of  the 
inviolability  of  it,  fo  much  fo,  that  they  repent 
of  what  they  have  done,  and  would  gladly 
undo  it,  but  that  is  now  impoflible. 

I  have  but  one  or  two  more  topics  to  touch 
upon,  in  the  inveftigation  of  this  fubject. — One 
of  them  was  prefTed  a  good  deal  at  the  bar, 
but  I  own  I  do  not  affign  as  much  weight  to  it 
as  the  petitioners  do,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  undeferving  of  notice:  at  lead  I  think 
it  is  an  evil  of  which  we  fhould  not  incur  the 
rifk,  without  a  probable  benefit. — I  mean  the 
danger  there  is,  that  by  allowing  our  wool  to 
go  to  Ireland,  it  may  go  to  France,  that  is,  that 
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it  may  be  carried  from  Ireland  to  France,  ok- it 
may  be  rcfhiped  to  this  country,  and  then 
fmugglcd  to  France.  I  believe  a  confiderablc 
quantity  has,  by  thefc  means,  found  its  way  to 
t  nice;  however  this  is  a  confederation  to 
which  I  do  not  ailign  much  danger,  arid  yet  * 
is  fonu- thing. 

Another  article  is  that  of  freight,  the  freight 
of  the  article  to  Ireland  would  be  confiderably 
It-Is  than  from  the  place  of  purchafe  to  many  of 
the  manufacturing  diilrifts  of  this  country. — 
"Why  do  I  fay  thrfe  things?  not  that  I  grudge 
to  Ireland  any  of  her  advantages,  but  to  fhew 
that  there  is  no  occafion  to  tempt  her  with 
any  artificial  advantages,  or  to  take  her  away 
from  the  confideration  of  her  natural  advan- 
tages.— And  this  leads  me  to  another  topic 
on  which  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  forbear  fay- 
ing a  word  or  two.*—  Unqueitionably  the  de- 
gree of  apprehenfion  and  alarm  which  this  ar- 
ticle has  occafioned,  exceeds,  by  far,  every 
thing  that  I  ever  heard  of,  for  it  is  confidercd 
as  no  lefs  than  the  extinction  of  the  natural 
right*;,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  thofe  who  have 
petitioned  againft  it.  I  hope  their  fears  are 
groiindlefs,  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  fo  many 
men  of  found  underltandings,  of  great  commer- 
cial experience,  of  uncommon  fagacity;  whofe 
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minds  are  emancipated  from  the  narrow  views 
which  attends  commerce  on  a  fmall  fcale, 
would  participate  in  any  fear  of  this  fort,  if  it 
was  a  meafure  to  free  from  blame,  or  fo  fault- 
lefs  as  fome  feem  to  imagine;  and  I  remem- 
ber a  fpeech  made  by  my  rig^t  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Pitt),  in  which  he  faid,  that  if  any 
confiderable  alarm  was  likely  to  arife,  that 
would  be  a  reafon  for  not  prefling  it. — Now,  I 
fay,  that  men  of  the  beft  underftandings,  of 
the  largeft  comprehenfions,  whofe  judgments, 
on  any  commercial  point,  any  man  would  be 
difpofed  to  follow  or  agree  to,  all,  to  a  man, 
fay,  that  this  propofed  exportation  will  be  de- 
finitive to  the  woollen  manufacture  of  this 
country. 

I  will  now  ftate  to  the  Committee  another 
point,  which  I  am  fure  it  will  attend  to  in  a 
very  ferious  and  deliberate  manner. — Much, 
and  highly,  as  I  may  often  have  delighted  in 
feeing  the  effect  of  the  commercial  profperity 
of  this  country;  yet  viewing  it  in  the  light  I  do, 
and  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  the  religion  of  the 
country  is  the  bed  fecurity  for  its  profperity,  I 
•cannot  help  faying  it  is  a  drawback  upon  it,  to 
obferve  that  as  manufactures  increafe,  there  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  a  proportionable  deterio- 
ration in  the  morals  of  the  people ;  and  here  I 
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mod  he  allowed  to  put  in  a  claim  for   the 
manufacturers  of  v.  r  whom  I  ara  now 

-contending. — Not  from  its  importance  or  its 
millions  of  annual  produce,  but  becaufc  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this  commercial  profperity,  of 
which  it  is  the  parent;  it  is  a  manufacture  » 
ricd  on  with  more  regard  to  morals,  and  from 
the  very  nature  and  principles  of  it,  diffufing 
more  virtue  and  independence  than  any  other 
manufacture  in  Great  Britain. — The  great  way 
in  which  it  is  carried  on  is  this:  Each  indivi- 
dual works  up  the  article  on  -which  he  is  em- 
ployed, at  home  with  his  wife  and  family,  and 
when  finifhed,  carries  it  to  market,  as  a  farmer 
does  his  butter,  or  any  other  article,  and,  like 
the  farmer,  comes  home  to  his  family  with  the 
produce  of  it. — This  is  a  manufacture  in  which 
you  have  the  virtuous  mind,  the  fimple  manner, 
and  the  wholefome  flefh  and  blood  which  give 
to  the  heart  of  man  courage  and  independ- 
ence, which  is  the  parent  of  true  liberty  and 
happinefs  in  a  focial  flate. — Bleflings  which 
they  will  continue  to  enjoy,  and  even  to  im- 
prove, if  you  continue  to  them  the  means  of 
-But  would  it  be  conducted  in  Ire- 
land on  the  fame  principle?  or  rather  would  it 
not  be  conducted  on  different  principles?  would 
Hot  property  go  over  in  large  capitals,  and  fo 
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change  the  courfe  of  life  of  the  manufacturers? 
— That  would  ftill  be  refpcclable,  indeed  no- 
thing could  be  more  fo,  except  the  other. 

This  is  a  point  I  muft  leave  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Committee,  as  having  endeavoured  but 
imperfectly  to  delineate  a  part  of  it. 

I  have  but  one  word  more,  which  is,  to 
defire  of  you,  not  to  do  an  irreparable  injury  : 
you  may  repent  it  even  for  Ireland,  as  well  as 
for  this  country,  in  a  permanent  point  of  view. 
You  leave  ten  thoufand  other  points  of  infi- 
nitely more  importance  in  a  national  view  than 
this  :  it  is  only  from  a  vain  idea,  of  which  I 
have  a  right  to  complain,  that  you  entertain 
this  attempt  at  perfection  in  the  abftract  in  this 
particular  ;  it  is  like  endeavouring  to  make  part 
of  a  bad  road  as  fmooth  and  level  as  a  bowling 
green,  while  you  leave  the  main  body  of  it, 
over  which  the  multitude  is  to  travel,  full  of 
furrows,  large  indentures,  abrupt  banks,  and 
cavities.  If  it  could  be  fhewn  that  you  do  not 
work  what  you  actually  grow  of  wool,  then 
perhaps  this  meafure  would  be  right,  but  fo 
lar  is  that  from  being  fo,  that  you  actually  have 
too  little  wool  to  fupply  the  wants  of  your  own 
manufacture.  I  fhould  not  wifh  to  ftand  up  and 
fay  that  Ireland  fhould  not  have  a  fliare ;  I 
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.would  have  her  take  a  fhare  as  a  fifter,  but  I 
::ot  confenr  that  ihc  (hould  rob  us  of  what 
,  and  wh  -t  fpare.     Con- 

i:  istodilquict  this  people  of  loyalty 
and  virtue :  confidcr  that  they  may,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  grant  to  Ireland  that,  the  afk- 
ing  for  which  now  alarms  them.  Be  caution  -,  I 
pray,  leil  you  have  before  you,  as  the  melan- 
choly efteft  of  your  own  work,  the  fpeftacle  of 
a  fallen  (late :  it  may  be  faid  we  have  wool  to 
fparc,  but  why  do  you  force  this  mcafure  be- 
fore you  are  allured  of  the  truth  of  that  afler- 
lion  ? — Let  me  conjure  you  therefore,  not  finally 
and  upon  abflracl:  principles  of  theoretical  per- 
fe&ion,  to  facrifice  wantonly,  the  interefts  of  fo 
important  and  fo  worthy  a  clafs  of  his  inajefty's 
fubjt&s  as  thofe  for  whom  I  am  now  contend- 
ing are,  and  confefled  to  be. 

Undoubtedly  the  alteration  I  have  to  propofe 
is  by  no  means  to  continue  to  us  the  enjoyment 
of  all  we  are  entitled  to  by  law :  I  wifh  to 
treat  Ireland  with  liberality  and  kindnefs,  but  I 
do  not  wifli  to  give  to  her,  what,  to  her,  would 
be  little  to  gain,  but  what,  to  us,  will  be  much 
to  loofe ;  a  lofs,  and  a  great  one,  to  the  nation 
jtfclf,  and  as  fuch,  that  which  Ireland  herfclf 
jj  deeply  interefted  in  preferving — for  if  there 
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be  three  millions  of  perfons  concerned  in  the 
trade,  is  not  Ireland  interefted  in  preferving,  in 
full  health  and  vigour,  that  branch  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire,  rather  than  facrifice  it  to  a  little 
wool.  All  that  1  defire,  and  thofe  for  whom  I 
am  arguing  defire,  is,  not  to  leave  the  thing  as 
it  has  been  hitherto  (landing,  but  that  they 
{hould  give  one-half  of  the  compact  which  they 
enjoy;  and  which  I  fay  they  have,  by  law  and  juf- 
tice,  a  right  to  claim.  They  no  longer  wifh  that 
Irifh  wool  {hould  be  imported  into  this  coun- 
try :  but  rather  than  they  would  allow  wool  to 
go  out  of  this  country,  they  will  pay  the  million 
a  year  as  they  have  done,  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  fupport  of  the  Irifh  linen  trade  ;  and 
they  are  willing  that  each  country  fhould  work 
as  much  foreign  wool  as  they  can  obtain  ;  and 
as  to  the  protecting  duties,  they  will  allow  them 
to  continue  ;  they  wilh  to  fee  Ireland  rifmg  into 
opulence,  but  not  upon  the  ruin  of  this 
country. 

One  word  more,  Sir  ;  an  additional  reafon 
which  I  forgot : — Who  can  fee  what  the  effect 
may  be  of  peace,  when  that  happy  moment 
(hall  arrive  ?  I  have  heard  it  doubted,  by  able 
men,  whether  our  exports  will  then  continue  to 
be  as  large  as  they  are  now  ;  it  is  a  fubject  on 
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which  I  fliould  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion, 
but  I  think  it  is  confidential  enough  to  make 
this  committee  paufc  before  :  Ice  a  change 

!.  \Vc  (hall  certainly  have  Icfs  S 
nifh  wool  after  the  war,  becaufe  then  France 
will  be  likely  to  divide  that  article  with  us. 
Thcfe  are  additional  reafons  for  the  committee's 
paufing  awhile  at  leaft,  upon  this  fubjcft  :  what- 
;•  we  do  on  fuch  a  matter  as  this  is,  we  fhould 
do  deliberately :  if  the  fears  of  the  petitioners 
arc  groundlefs  and  exaggerated,  the  faft  will 
appear,  they  will  then  no  longer  be  entertained, 
and  there  will  be  no  harm  done  ;  but  the  con- 
fequenccs  of  precipitation  may  be  dreadful. — 
The  proportion  I  have  to  make  is  in  fubilance, 
to  leave  out  of  the  refolution  what  relates  to 
fuffcring  wool  to  be  exported  from  this  country, 
meaning  that  arrangement  fhould  be  as  I  have 
already  dated,  and  that  the  Irifh  fhould  be  al- 
lowed to  work  up  the  wool  which  they  them- 
fclves  grow. 

The  Chancellor  cfthe  Exchequer. — Sir,  I  per- 
fectly underftand  the  nature  of  the  amendment 
propofed  to  be  moved  by  my  honourable  friend. 
The  grounds  on  which  my  honourable  friend 
makes  his  proportion,  appear  to  me  to  be 
principally  two ;  the  one  is,  that  the  produce 
of  the  wool  in  this  country  is  limited,  and  in- 
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capable  of  increafe  ;  the  other,  that  if  this  ex- 
portation to  Ireland  fliould  take  place,  it  muft 
be  confidered  as  fo  much  dimunition  of  our 
own  manufacture. 

Now,  warmly  as  I  feel  for  the  Union ; 
•warmly  as  I  feel  for  the  liberal  principles  of 
the  commercial  intercourfe  which  ought  to  fub- 
fift  between  us,  and  which  ought  as  fpeedily 
as  poffible  to  be  carried  into  effect;  flill  I 
would  not  fupport  this  refolution  if  I  thought 
it  had  the  tendency  flated  by  him.  But,  not- 
withflanding  the  very  able  and  eloquent  man- 
ner in  which  my  honourable  friend  has  argued 
this  queflion,  I  certainly  have  noc  in  the  leaflc 
altered  the  fentiments  I  originally  formed  upon 
this  important  fubje£l.  However  warmly  I 
might  feel  in  favour  of  the  liberal  principle 
which  ought  to  exifl  in  the  event  of  an  incor- 
porate Union  between  the  two  countries,  viz. 
that  there  fhould  be  a  free  commercial  inter- 
courfe between  them,  and  however  anxious  I 
am  for  the  application  of  that  principle,  flill  if 
I  were  convinced,  either  by  the  evidence  that 
was  adduced  at  the  bar,  or  by  the  fpeech  of 
my  honourable  friend,  that  there  was  any  rea- 
fonable  ground  for  apprehending  thofe  con- 
fequences  that  had  been  predicted ; — if  there 
were  any  reafon  to  apprehend  that  they  would 
be,  I  will  not  fay  ruinous,  but  even  detrimen- 
tal 
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tal  to  that  great  limb  of  the  profperity  of  Great 
Britain,  I  mean  the  woollen  manufacture,  I 
certainly  would  not  lu  lu.uc  to  deviate  ii 
that  principle,  of  the  propriety  of  the  adoption 
of  which  1  am  now  Co  firmly  convinced.  But 
as  I  am  by  no  means  convinced,  either  by  the 
evidence  or  by  the  arguments,  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  indulge  me  in  hearing  the  rca- 
fons  for  ftill  retaining  the  opinion  I  originally 
formed.  After  the  mod  mature  confidcration, 
after  the  mod  minute  invcfligation  which  I  had 
been  able  to  make  upon  the  fubject,  I  was  fa- 
tisfied  that  to  permit  the  exportation  of  the 
raw  material  to  Ireland,  might  gradually,  and 
in  courfe  of  time,  be  productive  of  advantage 
to  Ireland ;  but  that  it  could  not,  even  upon 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  petitioners 
themfclves,  be  productive  of  the  lead  mifchief 
to  the  manufacturers  of  England.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  prefent  article,  they  are  doin.; 
that  which  in  my  view  of  the  fubject  may  u 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland  ;  but  con- 
fidered  as  a  facrifice  on  the  part  of  England 
would  be  trifling,  and  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers, nothing.  If  the  views  which  1  have 
taken  of  this  fubject  be  correct,  I  {hull  be  abh} 
to  prove  that  any  transfer  of  any  manufact:: 
which  the  adoption  of  this  article  might  be 
fuppofed  to  make  to  Ireland,  would  not  make 
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any  void,  which  would  not  be  much  more 
than  filled  up  by  the  great  and  unprecedented 
increafe  of  our  trade  in  this  article.  If  the 
effect  of  permitting  the  exportation  of  the  raw 
material  to  Ireland,  (hould  be  as  has  been 
ftated,  that  of  transferring  any  portion  of  ma- 
nufacture to  Ireland,  it  would  only  be  gra- 
dually, and  in  the  courfe  of  a  great  number  of 
years.  For  this  reafon  I  fhall  be  untfer  the 
neceffity  of  entreating  the  Committee  to  take 
a  more  diftinct  view  than  perhaps  they  have 
hitherto  done,  of  the  probable  confequences 
of  the  adoption  of  this  article  ;  or  at  leaft  of 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  exportation 
of  wool ;  and  to  which  the  arguments  urged  by 
my  honourable  friend  are  directed.  I  beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  fome  of  his  objections 
were  not  only  inconfiftent  with,  but  contra- 
dictory to  each  other.  In  one  part  of  his 
fpeech,  my  honorable  friend  had  contended 
againft  permitting  the  exportation  of  wool  to 
Irelaad,  becaufe  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
transfer  the  whole  of  the  manufacture  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  another  part  he  objected  to  it, 
becaufe  he  faid  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
England,  without  being  productive  of  any 
great  advantage  to  Ireland.  The  Committee, 
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and  my  honorable  friend  muft  fee,  that  both 
tbefc  arguments  cannot  be  founded,  becaufc 
in  the  qiicltion  of  the  transfer  of  a  raanufa&urc, 
it  was  impofliblc  (fuppofing  the  demand  to  con- 
tinue, whiih  was  not  doubted),  that  England 
fliould  loofe  without  Ireland  gaining  exactly 
in  the  fame  proportion.  In  order  to  form  a 
corre&  cftimate  how  far  this  manufacture  can 
be  the  fubjeft  of  transfer,  and  how  far  this 
article  can  have  a  tendency  that  way,  it  will  be 
DCceHary  to  couiidcr  in  what  markets  Ireland 
could  rival  us.  There  are  but  three  markets 
in  which  they  could  rival  us ;  in  her  own,  by 
applying  fo  much  as  was  neceflary  for  her  owa 
conlumption,  in  foreign  markets,  or  in  our 
own  market.  I  will  not  contend  that  the  effe& 
of  the  adoption  of  this  article  will  not  be  iu 
time,  and  by  gradual  progreft  to  enable  Ireland 
to  fupply  her  own  market,  and  confequently 
diminilh  our  manufacUue  by  fo  much  as  we 
now  fupply  for  the  confumption  of  that  king- 
dom. I  will  even  admit  that  in  courfe  of  time 
Ireland  might,  in  fome  branches  of  her  manu- 
facture, be  able  to  meet  perhaps,  or  even 
obtain  a  preference  over  us  in  foreign  markets, 
but  that  (he  fhould  be  able  to  meet  us  in  our 
own  markets,  I  contend  mud  be  obvioufly  im- 
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poflible.  It  was  proved  to  be  fo  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  counfel  at  the  bar,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witneffes,  and  even  by  what  had 
fallen  from  my  honorable  friend  himfelf.  My 
honorable  friend  has  advanced  as  an  objection 
to  the  propofed  regulation,  that  it  was  unequal, 
becaufe  it  permitted  the  exports  of  the  raw 
material  to  Ireland,  while  it  eilablifhed  pro- 
tecting  duties  upon  the  manufacture.  Now  if 
the  manufacturers  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  them  to  fuffer  the  Irifh  to 
fend  over  their  manufactures  to  England,  free 
of  duty,  after  we  had  permitted  the  exportation 
of  our  raw  material  free,  it  is  clear  that  they 
muft  be  of  opinion  that  the  manufacture  mud 
be  flill  cheaper  and  better  in  England,  and  that 
they  entertained  no  apprehenfion  of  Ireland 
beating  us  in  our  own  market,  becaufe  they 
otherwife  muft  be  anxious  for  the  exigence  of 
a  protecting  duty.  I  have  already  admitted 
that  there  might  be  fome  articles  of  manu- 
facture, which,  as  induftry  muft  always  find  its 
level,  might  in  time  be  diftributed,  fome  in 
one  country  and  fome  in  another ;  but  the  ob- 
jection which  had  been  made  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  protecting  duty  upon  the  manu- 
facture, (hewed  that  the  manufacturers  of  this 
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country  were  of  opinion,  that  they  would  be 
itill  able  to  beat  Ireland,  even  after  (he  was 
furniflied  with  the  raw  material  ncccflary  for 
ihc  manufacture.  Now  with  rcfpcft  to  the 
manufacture  furnifhed  by  this  country  to  Ire- 
lanJ,  it  amounted  upon  an  average  to  about 
6  or  700,000!.  a  year.  In  the  lad  year  it 
amounted  to  about  900,000!.  but  this  encreafed 
demand  was  confiJcrcd  as  anting  from  tempo- 
rary cauks.  Now  I  beg  of  the  Committee  to 
compare  this  fupply  with  which  we  furniflied 
Ireland,  amounting,  as  had  been  dated,  to  6  or 
700,000!.  a  year,  with  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
Dufafture  of  this  country,  both  for  its  home 
confumption  and  for  the  fupply  of  the  foreign 
markets ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole 
of  the  exportation  to  Ireland  did  not  amount 
to  above  one-thirtieth  part  of  our  whole  manu- 
facture. I  beg  they  would  alfo  compare  it 
with  the  account  which  was  given  at  the  bar, 
of  the  increafe  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Jaft  year  or  two,  in  our  manufacture.  This 
increafe  was  dated  to  amount  from  one  million 
to  one  million  and  a  half  a  year,  fo  that  the 
amount  of  what  we  fent  to  Ireland,  appears  to 
be  about  one-thirtieth  of  our  whole  manufac- 
ture, and  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  in- 
crcafe  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  it. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  my  honorable  friend, 
or  any  gentleman,  would  ftate  as  a  general 
proportion,  that  each  part  of  an  united  king- 
dom fhould  not  have  an  equal  chance  of  pro- 
curing the  raw  material  for  the  purpofe  of  ma- 
nufacture,  which  was  the  produce  of  the  whole 
ef  that  kingdom ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  fhould 
they  procure  that  raw  material,  and  be  able  to 
manufacture  it,  fo  as  to  fupply  their  own  mar- 
ket, it  would  not  amount  to  above  one-third 
of  the  increafe  which  we  are  making  every 
year.  After  this  flatement,  it  would  be  im- 
po/Cble  for  any  gentleman  to  contend  that  this 
is  a  queflion  about  ruining  the  great  manu- 
facture of  England  j  of  giving  a  fhock  to  the 
great  capital  that  is  vefled  in  it ;  of  turning  the 
perfons  occupied  in  it  out  of  employment  j  and 
consequently  of  increafing  the  poor  rates.  The 
utmoft  that  could  be  urged  was,  not  that  our 
manufacture  would  be  diminifhed,  but  that  the 
rapid  increafe  that  we  were  making  might  in  a 
fmall  dfgree  be  retarded ;  that  our  increufe, 
though  great,  would  not  be  quite  fo  great  as 
if  we  krpt  the  Irifh  market. 

With  regard  to  the  queftion,  whether  the 
demand  for  this  manufacture  woulcTcontinue  to 
increafe,  I  believe  fome  difference  of  opinion 
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cxifb.  Some  perfons  arc  of  opinion,  that  the 
demand  \vill  probably  dimiuilh  on  the  con- 
clufion  of  a  peace.  1  have  on  other  occasions 
dated  my  rcafons  for  thinking  that  in  the  event 
of  a  peace,  a  great  incrcafc  would  take  place 
in  the  whole  of  our  commerce.  But  the  Com* 
mictee  had  not  my  opinion  alone  upon  this 
fubjcft ;  they  had  alfo  the  evidence  of  th* 
witneflcs  who  were  examined  thcmfclvcs ;  for 
they  have  dated,  as  a  reafon  againd  permitting 
the  exportation  of  the  raw  material,  the  pro* 
bability  of  an  increafed  demand  for  the  manu- 
factures on  the  termination  of  the  war.  The 
queftion  then  refolves  itfclf  into  this,  viz. 
Whether,  with  our  manufactures  in  a  ftate  of 
unprecedented  profperity,  which  had  increafed 
and  was  likely  to  increafe,  we  fhould  not  con- 
few  to  communicate  a  pan  of  our  advantages 
to  a  kingdom,  with  whom  we  were  about  to 
effcft  a  complete  Union  ? — The  next  queftion 
was  with  refpeft  to  the  propriety  on  which 
this  article  was  founded,  viz.  the  propriety  of 
permitting  the  free  communication  of  a  raw 
material  from  one  part  of  an  united  kingdom 
to  another.  As  a  general  principle,  this  has 
not  been  denied  ;  but  ray  honorable  friend  has 
dated  that  it  i*  applied  only  to  this  article  of 
P  3  wool. 
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wool.  This  ftatement  was  not  corre&,  for  the 
principle  was  not  applied  to  the  article  of 
wool  alone.  The  policy  which  governed  all 
thefe  articles,  was  to  make  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  with  refpeft  to  raw 
materials,  and  the  whole  of  the  trade  between 
the  united  kingdoms,  as  free  as  poflible.  It  was 
found  to  be  impoffible,  under  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe,  to  carry  this  principle  into 
full  effeft ;  but  every  effort  had  been  ufed  to 
make  the  exceptions  to  it  as  few  in  their  num- 
ber, as  fmall  in  their  extent,  and  as  Ihort  in 
their  duration  as  poiTible.  The  ground  upon 
which  thefe  exceptions  were  admitted,  was  to 
prevent  any  fudden  fhock  to  capital  vefted  in 
trade,  which  might  arife  from  the  permiflion 
of  an  immediate  and  complete  freedom  of  in- 
tercourfe between  the  two  countries.  It  was 
upon  this  ground  that  I  ftated  upon  a  former 
night,  that  although  on  the  firft  view  of  the 
fubjeft,  it  might  be  natural  to  fuppofe  that  in 
the  event  of  an  Union  it  would  be  defirable 
that  each  country  fhould  be  permitted  to  ma- 
nufa&ure  that  which  it  found  mofl  convenient ; 
yet  that  could  not  be  carried  to  its  full  extent, 
becaufe,  fuch  a  fudden  freedom  of  intercourfe 
might,  in  particular  cafes,  injure  the  capital 
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veiled  in  particular  manufactures.  But  though 
the  ncccffiiy  of  forae  temporary  reftraint  was 
clear,  as  applied  to  manufactures,  it  was  by  no 
means  fo  when  applied  to  the  raw  material. 
Now  with  rcfpecl  to  the  general  equity  of  this 
principle,  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  manufactures, 
it  had  been  confidered  as  a  doubtful  queflion, 
•whether  admitting  the  free  exportation  of  wool 
from  this  to  other  countries,  would  not  be  be- 
ncficial  to  the  landed  intereft,  and  to  the  com- 
mercial intereft.  Upon  this  point,  I  wifh  to 
give  no  opinion,  though  it  was  one  in  favor 
of  which  much  might  be  hid  ;  but  when  I  fee 
that  the  manufactures  of  this  country  have 
arifen  to  fuch  aa  unprecedented  ftate  of  prof- 
perity,  by  the  adoption  of  a  contrary  fyftem,  I 
certainly  would  not,  upon  any  fpeculative  rea- 
foning,  confent  to  difturb  it,  as  far  as  related 
to  foreign  countries.  If,  however,  it  be  a 
doubtful  point,  whether  the  free  exportation 
of  our  wool  would  not  be  advantageous  to  our 
manufactures,  could  it  be  contended  that  it  was 
clear,  they  would  be  ruined  by  permitting  its 
exportation  to  Ireland  ?  Had  it  been  found  fo 
in  the  cafe  of  Scotland  ?  Had  fhe  ruined  our 
manufactures,  and  transferred  them  to  herfclf  ? 
Undoubtedly  not.  And  yet  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  with  that  country,  her  taxes  were  con- 
fiJcrably  lighter  than  thofe  of  England,  and 
P4  arc 
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are  fo  yet.  What  was  the  effeft  of  permitting 
the  free  communication  of  the  raw  material  with 
Scotland? — Why  among  other  fources  from 
\vhich  (he  obtained  that  article,  Scotland  was 
one;  and  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Scotland 
is  only  of  the  coarfefl  and  cheapeft  fort. 

I  beg  now  to  confider  this  queftion  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  three  markets  in  which,  as  I  before 
flated,  Ireland  can  by  any  poffibiHty  rival  this 
country;  and  to  the  poffibility  of  Ireland  beat- 
ing us  in  them,  in.  confequence  of  our  per- 
mitting  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material. 
The  firfl  confideration  will  apply  to  the  com- 
parative price  of  the  raw  material  in  the  two 
countries;  in  order  to  confider  how  far,  by 
permitting  Ireland  to  import  it,  fhe  might  beat 
you  in  the  foreign  markets.  Do  thofe  gentle- 
men who  predict  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures 
take  into  their  confideration  the  wealth  of  Ire- 
land as  compared  to  that  o£  England,  when 
they  talk  of  her  out-bidding  us  in  our  own 
markets  ? — Surely  they  do  not.  She  might,  it 
is  true,  endeavour  to  purchafe  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  raw  material  in  England,  and  by 
bidding  for  it  increafe  the  price;  but  would 
that  be  urged  as  a  mifchicf.  If  the  manufac- 
turers complained  that  the  quantity  of  wool  hac 
decreafed,  furely  the  making  the  growth  of  it 

more 
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hiorc  profitable  would  tend  to  incrcafc  the  fup. 
ply.     I  do  not  fee  how  it  could  be  contended 
that  Ireland  could  beat  us  in  the  manufacture, 
procuring  the  raw  material  cheaper,  and 
that  her  bidding  for  it,  could  raifc  its  price.   If 
hid  for  it,  England,  as  the  richer  nation, 
iu  out-bid  her,  or  at  moft  (he  could  obtain 
It  at  an  equal  price,  and  then  the  competition 
between  the  two  countries  would  go  on  as  it 
was  at  prefcnt.     With  refpeft  to  the  compara- 
tive price  of  the  raw  material  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, I  beg  to  inform  gentlemen,  that  at  this 
very  moment  the  price  of  it  is  fomcthing  higher 
in  England  than  it  is  in  Ireland.     My  honor- 
able  friend  has  not,  in  the  courfc  of  his  fpeech, 
adverted  to  this  circumftance;  he  has  merely 
ftated,  that  fome  time  ago  it  was  cheaper  in 
England;   but  it  appears  from  the  concurrent 
teftimony  of  all  the  witoefles,  its  price  has  been 
regularly  increafing  in  England  for  the  lafl  ten 
years.     I  cannot  undertake  to  fpeak  with  ab- 
Iblutc  certainty  upon  the  fubjeft,  but  I  have 
received  my  information  from  a   perfon  not 
likely  to  be  miilaken,  and  who  would  not  cer- 
tainly, intentionally  miftake  the  faft.     I  undcr- 
fbmd  that  the  average  price  of  wool  in  Ireland 
is  from  i6s.  to  i8.r.  per  (lone,  their  (lone  being 
}81b.     I  am  alfo  informed  by  other  accounts 

that 
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that  the  price  of  Britifh  wool  of  the  fame  kind 
is  ten-pence  halfpenny  per  pound,  which  is 
about  the  fame  price.  The  witneiTes  have 
ftated,  that  a  pack  of  wool  of  240 Ib.  now  cod 
ill.  los.  or  about  eleven-pence  per  pound. 
It  is  true  that  in  fome  particular  kinds  of  wool 
the  price  is  higher  in  Ireland,  but  that  is  of 
the  finer  forts ;  the  general  price  is  greater  in 
England.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  as  far  as 
depends  upon  the  comparative  price  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  two  countries,  the  regulation 
now  propofed  cannot  have  the  effeft  of  tranf- 
ferring  the  manufactures  to  Ireland.  But  even 
if  wool  was  cheaper  in  England,  Ireland  by 
purchafing  here  mufl  render  the  price  of  that 
article  the  fame  in  both  countries,  and  confc- 
quently  the  inequality  in  point  of  price,  which 
is  fo  much  dreaded,  would  be  done  away. 

Another  argument  which  has  been  urged 
both  by  the  learned  counfel  and  by  my  honor- 
able friend,  has,  I  confefs,  very  much  aftonifhed 
me.-  They  have  ftated,  that  from  the  great 
cheapnefs  of  freight,  wool  might  be  fent  at  lefs 
cxpence  to  Ireland  than  it  can  be  from  one  part 
of  England  to  another.  Even  taking  the  cal- 
culation as  they  have  made  it,  the  difference 
would  be  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  produce  any  per- 
ceptible confequencc  j  but  their  mcde  of  mak- 
ing 
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ing  the  calculation  is  extremely  inaccurate,  for 
they  compared  thofe  parts  of  England,  which 
are  much  nearer  TO  Ireland  than  they  arc  to 
Yorkfhire,  with  the  mod  diftant  pofliblc  com- 
munication between  one  part  of  England  and 
•another.  If  the  Committee  would  examine  the 

.ience,  they  would  find  with  rcfpecl  to  all 
places  from  which  Yorkfhire  drew  its  fupply  of 
wool,  the  communication  between  them  and 
Yorkfliire  was  much  more  eafy  than  between 
them  and  Ireland. 

Tlus  next  argument  which  lias  been  urged 
is,  that  the  cheapncfs  of  wages  in  Ireland  would 
enable  her  to  manufacture  cheaper.  Upon  this 
fubjeft  there  arc  many  conliderations,  which 
mud  fugged  themfclves  to  gentlemen's  minds. 
It  was  flated  that  as  wages  and  taxes  were  lower 
in  Ireland  they  mud  beat  England,  where 
wages  and  taxes  were  higher.  This  was  afTuni- 
ing  a  principle  which  contradicted  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  that  a  country  that  was  taxed 
more  lightly  was  better  able  to  carry  on  manu- 
factures than  a  richer  country  labouring  under 
heavier  taxation.  If  that  proportion  was  true, 
would  Great  Britain  in  her  manufactures  have 
rifen  to  fuch  an  unexampled  height,  under  fuch 
a  weight  of  taxation?  The  calculation  which 
;he  learned  counlel  made  upon  the  fubjeft,  was 
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the  moft  extraordinary  and  the  mofl  inap- 
plicable that  imagination  could  conceive.  He 
took  the  whole  of  the  taxes  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  divided  them  by  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  dated  the  refult  as  the  amount 
of  each  man's  contribution.  It  was  really 
aftonifhing  how  fuch  a  calculation  could  be 
made. — How  many  parts  in  this  country  in 
which  the  taxes  had  no  effect  upon  the  price 
of  wages  ?  Did  the  land  tax,  did  the  aflefied 
taxes  (which  only  fell  upon  houfes  of  a  fupe- 
rior  defcription  to  thofe  inhabited  by  labourers) 
did  the  (lamp  duties,  increafe  the  price  of  wages? 
Did  all  the  taxes  upon  articles  of  luxury,  upon 
wine,  upon  the  higher  kind  of  teas,  increafe  the 
price  of  wages?  Thefe  various  articles,  with 
others  which  I  could  enumerate,  which  confli-, 
tute  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole 
Jiingdom,  could  they  be  put  into  the  general 
average,  as  the  learned  counfel  had  done? — Cer- 
tainly not.  But  I  do  even  believe  that  it  would 
be  found,  upon  examination,  that  Ireland  was 
taxed  in  a  higher  degree  than  England.  I  alfo. 
do  differ  from  the  learned  counfel,  in  confider- 
ing  the  nominal  price  of  wages  as  the  ftandard. 
In  fpeaking  of  the  wages  given  to  a  manufac- 
turer, there  are  two  confiderations  which  occur, 
it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  agricultural  labor 
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was  cheaper  in  Ireland,  but  in  various  branchct 
of  manufactures,  particularly  thofc  which  re- 
quired fuperior  (kill,  fuch  as  in  the  cotton,  the 
woollen  and  linen,  the  wages  arc  higher  in 
Ireland  than  in  Filmland. — This  is  alfo  more 
particularly  the  cafe  with  ovcrfeers  and  pctfons 
of  that  defcription,  to  whom  very  high  wages 
indeed  arc  given  to  get  them  over  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  next  and  mod  important  qucflion  is 
that  refpefting  the  capital.  Where  capital  is 
in  fuch  a  commanding  date,  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  much  eafier  10  continue  and  fupport 
a  manufacture  than  it  is  to  eftablifh  one  in  a 
country  differently  circumftanced  with  regard 
to  capital.  It  has  been  dated,  that  in  order  to 
carry  on  this  manufacture,  which  produced  near 
twenty  millions  annually,  there  was  a  capital 
of  £6,000,000  actually  funk:  What  temptation 
have  the  manufacturers  to  transfer  all  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country  to  Ireland? — Why,  ia 
the  firll  place,  they  mull  give  up  the  fix  mil- 
lions they  have  funk  in  England;  and  before 
they  could  eftablifh  it  iu  Ireland,  they  mufl  fmk 
fix  millions  more  there.  I  (late  this  to  flic\vf 
not  that  Ireland  would  not  derive  any  advan- 
tage from  this  regulation,  but  that  there  is  not 
the  lealt  reafon  to  apprehend  that  fudden  tranf- 
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fcr  which  could  give  a  fhock  to  the  vefled 
capital. 

The  next  part  of  the  fubjeft  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  ftate  of  the  fkill  and  machinery 
in  the  two  countries.  There  is  much  difficulty 
in  rinding  the  extent  to  which  our  manufactures 
are  benefited  by  the  improvement  of  machi- 
nery: that  it  has  done  much,  however,  is  per- 
fectly clear.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  ftate- 
ment  of  the  degree  in  which  the  manufacture 
depended  upon  machinery ;  but  take  it  either 
way,  and  the  conclufion  is  the  fame.  If  little 
of  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  by  machi- 
nery, then  moft  of  it  mufl  depend  upon  human 
Jkill  and  ingenuity.  If  that  were  fo,  it  is  not 
the  day  labourer  but  the  Ikilful  manufacturer 
that  is  wanted,  and  then  Ireland  would  have 
no  advantage,  for  the  reafons  before  flated. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  mod  of  it  depended 
upon  machinery,  then  all  the  argument  about 
the  cheapnefs  of  labor  in  Ireland  falls  to  the 
ground,  for  machinery  is  as  dear  in  one  coun- 
try as  it  is  in  the  other.  Taking  the  queftion 
therefore  in  either  point  of  view,  Ireland  would 
not  have  the  advantage  over  this  country. 

The  next  argument  is  to  fhew,  that  if  this 
exportation  is  allowed,  Ireland  from  its  fituation 
have  an  advantage  over  us,  on  account  of 
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her  ports  being  more  favorable  to  fit  out  for 
the  Weft  Indies,  America,  or  almoft  any  part 
of  Europe,  and  having  the  fame  means  to  ob 
tain  Spanifh  wool.  Now  upon  the  fubjelt  of 
Spanilh  wool,  and  alfo  upon  that  of  their  own 
linen,  I  would  afk,  how  {lands  the  facl?  I 
would  a/k  whether  they  have  rivalled  us  in 
Spanifh  wool,  and  whether  they  have  not  ex- 
ported their  own  linen,  through  Great  Britain? 
It  appears  upon  the  iubjecl:  of  Spanifh  wool, 
they  bear  no  refemblance  to  us;  and  that  as 
to  the  fubjeft  of  their  own  linen,  we  have  ex- 
ported more  of  it  for  them  than  they  have  been 
able  to  export  for  themfclves.  Now  I  afk, 
whether  thefe  fafts  do  not  in  reality  amount  to 
an  anfwer  to  that  part  of  the  objection  to  the 
exportation  of  wool  to  Ireland.  And  how  did 
this  arife?  Am  I  fpeaking  this  in  London,  at 
that  port,  which  is  more  unfavourable  than 
many  others,  in  feveral  points  of  view — more 
unfavourable  on  account  of  its  being  thronged 
with  fhipping,  and  clogged  and  almoft  choakcd 
with  trade,  fo  much  fo,  that  the  legiflature  arc 
very  properly  entertaining  meafures  to  render  it 
more  commodious.  What  is  the  reafon  why 
trade  comes  here  from  Ireland  ? — that  the  linen 
of  that  country  came  for  the  purpofe  only  of 
being  afterwards  exported  again,  under  all  the 
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tedioufnefs  of  failing,  and  the  demurrage  and 
other  incidental  inconveniences  that  are  infepa* 
rable  from  fuch  a  eourfe? — what  is  it  that 
brings  fuch  a  trade  here? — what  but  the  capi- 
tal and  the  aflbrtment  that  are  peculiar  to  this 
metropolis?  That  capital  and  aiTortment  would 
create  trade  at  any  time.  It  is  a  capital  and 
an  aflbrtment  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  The  truth  is,  that  the  argument  of 
my  honorable  friend  againft  the  continuance  of 
the  protecting  duty  upon  the  manufacture,  is 
completely  anfwered,  as  I  have  dated  already. 
I  would  obferve  alfo,  that  we  are  more  likely 
to  underfcll  Ireland,  than  Ireland  is  to  underfell 
us  in  the  foreign  market. 

The  refult  of  all  this  is,  that  there  does  not 
appear  any  probability,  for  there  is  no  profpeft 
that  Ireland  can  rival  us  in  any  confiderable 
degree  in  the  foreign  market.  Now  with  re- 
gard to  the  home  market,  which  in  feveral 
points  of  view  is  more  important  than  the 
other,  confidering  the  fubjecl:  with  refpeft  to 
fldll,  to  capital,  and  to  aflfortment,  three  points 
extremely  material,  the  advantage  is  clearly  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain;  nor  is  the  advantage 
we  have  molt  clearly  in  the  article  of  fuel  of 
flight  import  in  a  queflion  of  manufacture. — - 
The  cafe  being  thus  fituated,  there  is  not  the 
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leaft  injury  to  be  apprehended  from  allowing 
this  exportation;  there  being,  as  I  have  con- 
tended, and  hope  fucccfsfully,  no  inconvenience 
to  Great  Britain,  nor  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended that  Ireland  could  rival  us,  cither  in  the 
home  or  foreign  market. — That  in  the  event  of 
their  being  able  by  the  free  importation  to 
fupply  the  whole  of  their  own  confumption,  it 
would  amount  in  the  diminution  to  us  to  no 
more  than  one-thirtieth  part  of  our  whole  ma- 
nufacture, or  more  than  one-third  part  of  the 
whole  annual  incrcafe  for  the  lad  three  or 
four  years;  and  that  confideration  is  fupported 
by  the  conviction,  that  our  capital  will  continue 
to  incrcafe  much  more  rapidly  than  theirs,  ancj 
that  it  will  neccflarily  create  a  greater  demand 
for  labour,  and  confequcntty  give  a  greater  fput* 
to  the  induftry  of  our  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
caufe  a  greater  demand  for  the  raw  material 
than  could  be  expected  to  be  produced  by 
them.  Now,  having  difquffed  thefe  points,  I 
think  I  may  allege,  that  I  have  faid  enough  to 
fhew  that  there  can  be  no  danger  from  this 
transfer  to  Ireland;  but  then  I  come  to  the 
queftion  of  the  raw  material.  If  I  have  (hewn 
fatisfactorily  to  the  Committee,  that  that  part 
of  it,  which  is  likely  to  go  to  Ireland  muft, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  be  limited,  it  fol- 
c^  lows, 
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lows,  as  matter  of  courfe,  that  the  evil,  if  there 
can  be  any  refulting  from  it,  mufl  be  limited 
alfo ;  upon  which  I  feel  myfelf  entitled  to  fay--" 
there  is  in  the  whole  confederation  of  that  part 
of  the  fubjecl,  nothing  to  juftify  a  deviation 
from  that  liberal  principle  of  free  intercourfe, 
which  is  the  bafis  of  the  Union  between  the 
two  countries. 

Upon  what  ground  the  produce  of  wool  is 
to  form  an  exception  from  all  other  produce  of 
the  earth,  or  the  traffic  of  the  world,  I  own  I 
am  at  a  lofs  to  decide.  It  was  Rated  that  the 
growth  of  wool  could  not  be  increafed,  and 
that  particularly  the  growth  of  fine  wool  was 
confined  to  a  few  fpots,  and  to  a  particular 
breed  of  flieepi  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  it  ap- 
pears in  evidence  from  fome  of  thofe  gentle- 
men, who  were  witneffes  called  on  behalf  of 
the  petitioners  at  the  bar,  that  in  Hampfhire, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  South  Down  fheep, 
the  breed  which  produced  the  fmefl  wool  had 
greatly  increafed. — I  fpeak  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  things  upon  this  queflion,  in  the 
prefence  of  many  members,  from  whom  the 
Committee  might  expeft  information  much  fu- 
perior  to  any  thing  I  could  prefume  to  offer; 
but  I  fpeak  it  with  that  fpecies  of  confidence 
a  man  ought  to  have  when  he  follows  intelli- 
gence 
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£cnce  on  which  he  can  rely.  Under  that  im- 
prcflion,  I  would  aflfcrt,  as  I  believe,  that  where 
fodder  has  been  improved  in  quantity,  and 
where  there  has  been  artificial  or  forced  gr 
the  quantity  of  wool  has  been  incrcafed  with- 
out injury  to  its  quality,  that  the  fpecies  of 
fhccp  which  produced  the  fined  wool  in  one 
place  has  been  tranfportcd  to  another,  and 
there  the  breed  of  flieep  has  been  the  fame  as 
originally,  and  the  fincncfs  of  the  wool  has 
continued. 

So  much  for  increafmg  the  quantity  without 
deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  wool.  With 
refpect  to  another  argument,  or  rather  aflertion, 
(for  it  has  been  argued  that  the  practice  of  in- 
clofurc  has  tended  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
the  wool)  the  fallacy  of  it  mufl  be  obvious 
upon  the  firft  view,  becaufe  whatever  had  a 
tendency  to  the  multiplication  of  flieep,  mud 
have  a  tendency  to  the  increafe  of  wool.  I 
apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  general  aflertion 
that  inclofurc  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
wool  is  ill-founded.  It  contradicts  the  ordinary 
notions  we  have  of  the  produce  of  nature.  It 
is,  however,  no  reproach  to  the  manufacturers 
who  appeared  as  witnefles  at  the  bar  in  fup- 
port  of  the  petitioners,  that  they,  in  their  ample 
•wifhes  for  abundance  of  the  raw  material, 
(hould  haveexprefled,  as  they  felt,  great  uneafi- 
CL2  nefs 
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ncfs  for  themfclves,  or  that  my  honorable 
friend  ftated  for  them  that  uneafmefs.  It  was 
natural  enough  for  men,  whofe  minds  were 
prc-occupied  by  alarm  and  apprehenfion,  to 
Hate  their  opinions  warmly  and  eagerly.  It  was 
natural  for  them  too  to  proceed  to  any  length, 
even  in  opinion,  which  an  uninterefted  perfon 
would  not  keep  up  with.  But  with  all  the 
zeal,  the  laudable  zeal,  of  thofe  parties,  neither 
my  honorable  friend  for  them,  nor  they  for 
thcmfelves,  could  convince  the  committee,  that 
although  they  were  extremely  good  judges  of 
the  work  they  performed  on  the  raw  material, 
they  were  as  good  judges  of  the  growth  of  the 
raw  material,  as  country  gentlemen  or  farmers ; 
thofe  who  have  for  the  greateft  part  of  their 
lives  been  employed  in  purfuits  of  agriculture. 
With  this  deficiency  or  inferiority  of  judgment, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  recommended  a 
policy,  which  if  purfued  would  produce  lefs  of 
the  raw  material  inftead  of  more. 

The  next  queftion  in  its  order  was  whether 
an  increafe  of  the  price  of  wool  would  contri- 
bute to  the  increafe  of  the  article?  Upon  this 
fubjeft  I  muft  fubmit,  that  it  appeared  that  the 
-growth  of  wool  muft  have  increafed  confider- 
'ably  within  thefe  ten  years,  although  they  con- 
.cluded  the  contrary:  this  would  be  manifeil  to 
the  committee  from  the  very  caufe  which  they 
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afl"i  i  its  diminution.     By  the  ftatemcnt 

thefc  nunul.i  themlelvcs,  it  appeared 

that  in  tlic  year  one  thoufand  fcvcn  iiun  ' 
and  ninety-two  they  experienced  the  fame 
fcarcity  as  now,  and  the  demand  \v.is  the  fame 
then  as  now  :  I  would  therefore  afk,  whether  I 
am  not  juflified  in  faying,  th:u  the  whole  of  the 
wool  was  worked  up  at  that  period  ?  My  hono- 
rable friend  faid,  No,  that  the  then  apparent 
fcarcity  arofe  from  a  partial  demand  for  clothing 
the  French  army.  The  whole  export  was 
only  £150,000  to  France,  which  exceeded  the 
ufual  annual  export  by  no  more  than  £60,000, 
which  upon  the  amount  of  £8,000,000,  was 
next  to  nothing,  and  could  not  poflibly  have 
been  the  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  the  wool. 
What  then  was  the  conclufion  from  all  this  ? 
Why,  that  the  whole  was  worked  up,  as  it  is 
at  prclent :  and  my  honorable  friend  com- 
mented upon  a  demand  that  did  not  keep 
up,  nor  could  poflibly  be  the  caufe  of  the 
fcarcity  of  which  he  fpoke.  My  honorable 
friend  faid  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  Weft 
Riding  of  Yorkfliirc  had  purchafed  wool,  and 
.  kcd  and  afted  on  the  ftrength  of  this  de- 
mand for  clothing  the  French  army  ;  and  tlw 
produced  a  temporary  and  partial  fcarcity. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  Welt  Riding  of 
YorlJhirc  have  talents  which  lead  them  to  in- 
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quire  into  the  nature  of  a  demand  before  they 
worked  much  upon  the  profpect  of  it.  Then 
would  my  honorable  friend  tell  me,  that  fuch  a 
demand  as  that  which  was  made  on  the  behalf 
of  the  French  army,  for  clothing,  could  in- 
fluence thefe  manufacturers,  and  produce  the 
fcarcity  which  took  place  ? — Taking  the  whole 
of  thefe  things  together,  I  feel  myfelf  entitled 
to  conclude,  that  in  the  year  1792  the  whole 
of  the  raw  material  was  worked  up.  This  was 
confirmed  alfo  by  the  price  which  wool  bore  at 
that  period.  Now  I  would  aik  the  committee 
what  could  have  fupported  the  increafe  of  our 
exportation  of  cloth  fmce  that  period,  which 
was  annually  not  lefs  than  £1,300,000,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  Cuftom  Houfe  books  ?— Nothing 
certainly  but  the  increafe  of  growth.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I  have  the  ftatements  of  the  manu- 
facturers themfelves,  that  the  home  manufac- 
ture has  been  more  increafmg  during  the  whole 
of  that  period.  It  has  increafed  in  proportion 
to  the  export  trade ;  indeed  the  export  trade 
of  this  article  could  not  increafe  without 
increafing  in  proportion  the  home  trade.  We 
could  not  increafe  fuch  a  manufacture  as  this, 
without  inereafing  the  home  manufacture;  and 
therefore  I  have  made  a  very  large  allowance 
for  the  prejudices  of  others,  who  faid,  that  the 
fupply  of  the  article  muft  have  b.een  equal  to 

two 


two  millions  and  a  half  annually,  on  account 
of  the  home  trade.  \Ve  mud  have  the  in- 
crcafc  from  fomc  place  or  other. 

Now  upon  the  fubjecl  of  Spanifh  wool,  I 
have  to  obfervc,  that  the  importation  was  very 
inconfiJcrablc  from  the  year  1792,  not  more 
than  would  produce  jT.  20,000  annually,  at  the 
eflimatc  of  45.  6J.  per  pound.  It  has  been 
Hated  the  value  of  the  manufacture  was  gene- 
rally three  times  the  value  of  (he  raw  material ; 
chat  was  corrcft  with  regard  to  the  coarfcr 
commodities,  but  of  the  finer,  I  believe,  the 
value  of  manufacture  does  not  exceed  double 
that  of  the  raw  material.  This  importation  of 
Spanifh  wool  would  account  for  but  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  two  millions  and  an  half  of  the 
annual  incrcafc  of  the  trade  in  manufacture, 
which  I  have  ilatcM.  This  iucreafe  muft  have 
been  fupportcd  fomc  how  ;  by  what  means 
could  it  have  been  fupported  ? — By  none,  mod 
unqueftionably,  but  by  an  incrcafc  of  the  raw 
material ;  and  this  during  the  very  time,  and 
even  at  the  very  moment,  when  my  honorable 
friend  fuppofcd  the  raw  material  to  be  di- 
minifhed.  If  I  could  fhew,  as  indeed  I  truft  I 
have  (hewn,  to  the  entire  fatisfaclion  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  manufacturers,  who  ap- 
Q.  4  pcarecj 
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geared  at  the  bar  as  witneffes,  and  alfo  my 
honorable  friend,  had  mifconceived  the  ftate 
of  the  growth  of  wool,  I  muft  be  allowed  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  their  calculation,  as  to 
the  probable  future  growth  of  that  article. 

The  next  point  to  be  confidered,  is  whether 
the  tendency  of  an  advance  in  the  price,  in  the 
article  of  wool,  would  be  that  of  increafing 
the  quantity  of  that  article  ? — I  fpeak  without 
any  unpleafant  apprehenfion  upon  the  fubject, 
when  I  feel  a  probability  of  an  advance  in  the 
price,  that  it  would  not  tend  to  injure  the  ma- 
nufacture, while  the  advance  was  moderate. — 
The  manufacturers  themfelves  admitted,  and  it 
muft  occur  to  the  candour  of  my  honorable 
friend,  when  he  comes  to  review  the  fubject, 
that  an  increafe  in  the  price  has  a  tendency  to 
increafe  the  quantity.  This  is  a  thing  too 
obvious  to  be  difputed,  fince  wool,  li£e  every 
other  commodity,  mufl  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
gre on  the  encouragement  that  is  given  to  its 
production.  But  to  fay  no  more  upon  that  fub- 
ject j  I  aik  the  committee  to  confider  another, 
and  to  examine  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect 
of  union  in  the  view  of  the  operation  of  the 
capital :  would  it  not  occur  to  any  man  to  think 
the  effect  of  a  redundancy  of  capital  in  Ireland., 

would 
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would  be  to  improve  the  infant  agriculture  of 
that  country  ? — who  could  doubt  that  that  which 
happened  ro  Scotland  after  the  union,  would 
happen  to  Ireland  after  the  union? — who  could 
doubt  that  although  by  this  allowance  of  im- 
portation into  Ireland,  we  convey  a  part  of 
our  wealth  into  that  kingdom ;  yet  that  we 
(hould  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increafc  it  will 

tc  in  the  agriculture  of  that  country,  in  the 
increafe  it  will  create  in  the  commerce  of  that 
country,  without  materially  affecting  ours,  for 
the  reafons  I  have  already  ftatcd.  Has  wool 
any  particular  preference  to  the  increafmg 
wealth  of  Ireland,  which  by  a  wife  policy  might 
be  and  would  be  rapidly  increafed  ? — Has  the 
continuance  of  that  article  in  its  prefent  chan- 
nel, any  decided  preference  over  the  vigour  and 
increafing  induftry  which  would  follow  an  in- 
creafe of  this  manufacture  for  the  home,  as  well 
as  foreign  market ;  the  home  efpecially,  which 
is  the  mod  beneficial  of  all  markets,  confidered 

h  reference  toils  effects  on  the  oeconomy  of 
nations  ? — There  is  no  part  of  the  weahh  of 
Ireland,  whether  its  landed  or  commercial  inte- 
refl  be  confidered,  which  will  not  open  a  field 
for  the  furplus  or  redundant  capital  of  Great 
after  the  union,  and  efpecially  after  this 

article 
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article  is  agreed  to.  Ireland  will  not  be  truly- 
great  cither  in  agriculture  or  commerce,  with- 
out opening  a  new  market  for  the  vent  of  the 
commodities  which  they  have. 

Thefe  are  the  arguments  by  which  I  hope  and 
truft  I  have  anfwered  the  objections  of  my  ho- 
norable friend,  and  refuted  the  conclufions  of 
the  manufacturers  who  were  examined  at  the 
bar,  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  committee  ;  and 
by  which  I  hope  the  great  fabric  of  the  Britifa 
empire  is  to  be  upheld,  and  continue  to  be  the 
admiration  of  furrounding  nations.  I  give  my 
honorable  friend  full  credit  for  the  purity  of 
that  zeal  which  has  animated  his  eloquence  in 
Behalf  of  his  conftituents  to-night ;  and  in 
doing  fo,  I  am  aware  of  doing  my  honor- 
able friend  no  more  than  juftice.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
feel  no  partial  or  local  tie,  but  that  they  all  feel 
they  are  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  at 
large.  I  hope  they  are  the  impartial  repre- 
fcntatives  of  the  whole  inrcrefts  of  the  Britifii 
Empire :  that  they  all  feel  for  Yorkfhire,  as 
well  as  my  honorable  friend,  but  Yorkfhire 
only  as  one  part ;  and  that  they  feel  it  as  their 
great  and  paramount  duty,  to  embrace'  the 
'.vholc  of  the  United  Empire.  I  hope- there  is 

not 


not  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  who 
do  not  feel  the  ardour  of  patriotifm  for  the 
whole  empire,  as  well  as  my  honourable  friend 
does  for  his  condiments,  and  for  whole  intcrcft 
he  has  difplayed  fo  much  eloquence,  animated 
no  doubt,  by  a  fincerc  and  entire  coriviftion 
that  what  he  was  doing  is  conformable  to  the 
intcrcfts  of  the  whole  Empire.  I  hope  there  is 
not  a  fingle  member  of  the  committee  who  does 
not  feel  with  due  regard,  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  my  honorable  friend's  conflituents  had 
come  forward  in  defence  of  the  conftitution  of 
this  country,  and  in  fupport  of  that  war,  which 
was  undertaken  and  is  carried  on,  to  prefervc 
it,  and  with  it  all  the  blcflings  which  a  commu- 
nity can  enjoy.  I  trufl  there  is  not  a  member 
of  the  committee,  who  does  not  feel  fentimenrs 
of  rcfpeft  and  efteem  for  the  petitioners  againfl 
the  article  of  the  union,  when  they  inftru&ed 
their  learned  counfel  to  fay  they  rejoiced  at  the. 
progrefs  that  was  made  in,  and  the  profpeft  of 
completion  of  an  incorporating  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Sifter  Kingdom,  which 
v,ill  unite  the  wilhes  and  confolidate  the  ftrength 
of  both.  I  hope  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee feel  nothing  but  a  fincere  defire  to  pro- 
the  real  welfare  of  the  Britifh  Empire  ; 

although 


although  from  diiTerent  views  they  have  of  the 
fame  fubject,  they  may  confcieutioufly  hold  dif- 
ferent opinions  upon  it.  I  do  not  hope  by  what 
I  have  faid  to  alter  the  opinions  of  thofe,  -who 
after  fo  attentive  a  view  of  the  fubjedt  as  they 
have  taken,  have  formed  their  opinions  againft 
the  fide  of  the  queflion  I  am  now  fupporting  : 
I  do  not  expect  it — it  would  be  vain  to  expert 
that  either  my  honorable  friend,  or  thofe  on 
whofe  behalf  he  had  fo  eloquently  fpoken, 
would  think  that  what  they  heard  from  me  was 
fatisfactory  or  conclufive.  I  know  too  much  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  when  bent 
upon  a  particular  object,  and  governed  by  its 
\viflies,  to  have  any  fuch  expectation.  I  give 
thofe  gentlemen  full  credit  for  the  purity  of  their 
motives ;  I  hope  they  will  treat  me  with  the 
fame  candour :  I  truft,  however,  that  what  I 
have  faid  is  fatisfactory  to  the  committee,  and 
that  it  will  have  gradually  out  of  doors,  among 
ray  honorable  friend's  condiments,  the  effect 
of  removing  their  prefcnt  very  anxious  appre- 
henfions. 

There  remains  only  one  more  point  to  be 
confidercd,  and  that  is  relative  to  the  effect  of 
allowing  the  exportation  of  wool ;  on  this  my 

honorable  friend  has  not  infifted  fo  ftrenuoufly 

as 
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•as  the  learned  counfcl  who  fumrocd  up  the 
evidence.  The  argument  was,  that  allowing 
the  exportation  of  wool  to  Ireland,  was  in  effect 
to  allow  it  to  every  foreign  port,  and  particularly 
to  France.  Now  there  are  only  two  ways  of 
effecting  fuch  a  purpofe ;  either  of  carrying 
clandcilincly  from  Ireland  into  France,  or  of 
fhipping  it,  and  then  to  fmuggle  it  into  France : 
of  the  firft  ihcrc  is  no  danger  in  particular ; 
none  that  is  not  applicable  to  our  coaliing  trade; 
it  cannot  be  done  without  paffing  the  Land's- 
End :  and  as  to  the  other,  it  is  only  the  fame 
danger  as  applied  to  any  article  that  might  be  at 
Southampton,  or  any  port  in  the  channel,  or 
from  any  part  of  our  coaft  that  was  open  to  that 
of  the  enemy ;  and  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  mult  be  left  to  thofe  cuflom-houfe  re- 
gulations, by  which  every  article  of  fmuggling 
is  proceeded  againft,  perhaps  as  well  as  hu- 
man ingenuity  could  dcvife. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  an  important  point,  as  « 
my  honourable  friend  liimfelf  admitted,  al- 
though the  learned  counfel  laid  contklerable 
ftrcfs  upon  it :  I  would  not  however  pafs  it  by, 
becaufe  I  was  unwilling  in  a  matter  fo  important 
he  prcfcnt,  to  pals  by  any  thing  that  has 
been  prcflcd,  whether  important  ;.il , 

but 


but  the  great  points  on  which  I  reft  this 
queflion  are  thefe : — This  refolution  can  de» 
range  no  capital,  put  no  manufactory  out  of 
Work ;  it  can  create  no  void,  but  the  effect  of 
it  is  to  be  gradual ;  it  requires  no  provifion  that 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  freedom  of  either  coun- 
try ;  fo  far  from  impeding  the  progrefs  of  trade, 
it  opens  a  new  market  for  the  general  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire.  The  part  it 
•will  take  of  the  raw  material  of  this  country,  is 
of  no  importance  as  a  diminution  of  the  means 
of  wealth  in  one  country,  but  may  become 
confiderably  fo  when  added  to  the  means  of  the 
other :  if  it  (hould  create  any  advance  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  material,  it  is  likely  to  be  fo 
moderate,  as  only  to  increafe  the  produce,  a 
thing  in  itfelf  defirable,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
its  opponents ;  or  if  the  increafe  fhould  be  fo 
great  as  to  become  an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  which 
from  its  nature  will  cure  itfelf.  The  tendency  of 
this  meafure  is  to  increafe  the  demand  for  the  ma- 
nufacture, to  give  vigour  to  a  fyftem  of  induf- 
try;  it  has  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  capital 
employed  hi  one  country,  and  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  interefts  of  both  ;  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Empire  at  large,  and  will  be  fo 
to  the  petitioners  themfelves.  It  is  from  a  firm 

perfuafion 
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pcrfuafion  of  the  truth  of  all  thcfc  propofition*, 
that  I  am  going  to  vote  for  th.it  .  before 

the  committee  ;    I  do  lb   from  a  full    i 
public  duty,  and  I  only  regret,  that  fo  lajgc 

:  fo  uleful  a  cl.iis  as  the  petitioners  arc  oi 
opinion  to  the  contraiy. 

Mr.  ILnry  Lafcelks  laid,  that  on  a  former 
occafion  he  voted  for  the  union  j  he  was  now 
called  upon  to  give  his  vote  on  the  terms  of 
that  union. — He  felt  himfclf  at  liberty  to  give  his 
opinion  on  that  claufe  in  the  article,  permitting 
the  exportation  of  wool  to  Ireland.  The 
boufe  was  in  poflefHon  of  many  petitions  from 
the  principal  manufacturing  towns  againft  that 
ineafure  ;  and  though  it  was  dated  in  the  fpeech 
of  the  right  honorable  the  Chancellor  of  the 
1  chequer,  that  there  was  a  fuflicieucy  of  wool 
in  the  country  for  the  fupply  of  our  manufac- 
tures, yet  on  evidence  taken  at  the  bar,  it  ap- 
peared, that  there  was  not,  even  with  the  im- 
portation of  Spanifli  wool.  The  confequcncc 
was,  that  if  there  was  none,  but  a  bare  or  de- 
ficient fupply,  under  the  exportation  of  wool  to 
Ireland,  there  muft  be  a  coniiderable  deficiency, 
The  growth  of  wool,  which  was  in  the  South- 
ern and  Wcftern  counties  of  England,  would 
furnifh  Ireland  with  an  advantage  over  us,  from 

the 
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the  facility  of  importing  it  at  an  eafier  rate.— 
He  admitted  that  the  union  was  beneficial,  but 
that  the  benefits  were  in  favour  of  Ireland :  fc- 
curity  would  certainly  be  gained  to  the  Empire, 
and  {lability  from  its  confolidation  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  Ireland  may  be  benefited  amply, 
without  this  facrifice  of  our  flaple  growth  ;  and 
on  thofe  reafons  he  voted  againft  that  refolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thornton  voted  for  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
amendment. 

Doflor  Lawrence  objected  to  the  refolution, 
and  following  up  his  objection,  was  entering  on 
a  full  difcuffion  of  the  Union,  when  the  late- 
Defs  of  the  hour  rendered  the  houfe  impatient 
for  coming  to  a  decifion. — The  learned  Doctor 
concluded  abruptly,  recommending  the  com- 
mittee to  their  God,  their  confciences,  and  their 
country,  for  their  conduct  and  vote  on  the 
occafion. 

Colonel  Wood  fpoke  againft  the  refolution — 
every  gentleman,  he  thought,  may  exprefs  his 
difapprobation  of  this  article,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  main  queftion  of  Union.  The 
queftion  was  here  loudly  and  unanimouily  called 
for,  when 

Mr.  Smith  rofe  under  the  impatience  of  the 
houfe,  ftill  calling  for  the  queftion. 

Mr.  W.  Smith 


Mr,  ll'tlHam- Smith  laid,  that  lie  rofc  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Houfc,  faying,  tliat  he  never 
beheld  a  more  proftitutcd  impatience.  He  was 
proceeding,  when  the  gallery  was  ordered  to 
be  cleared,  for  the  purpofe  of  dividing  the 
Committee  on  the  refolution  under  its  con- 
Iklcraiion. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  refolution  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce ; 

Ayes     -  -    53 

Noes     -         -  •         -  133 

Majority  againfl  the  amendment    80 

The  refolution  was  then  carried  without  a 
divifion. 

A  converiation  took  place  on  the  receiving 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  Everett  made  it  his  bufinefs,  he  faid,  to 
extend  his  inquiries  through  Gloucefterfhire, 
Wiltfhire,  Dorfet,  £c.  and  heard  not  one  word 
of  ruin  to  be  apprehend  from  this  regulation. 
On  his  particular  enquiry  whether  the  ex- 
port of  wool,  was  likely  to  produce  any  fuch 
effeft,  he  was  told  not.  A  manufacturing  town 
in  Wiltftiirc,  (Trowbridge)  held  a  meeting  ex- 
prcfsly  for  this  purpofe,  a  difcuffion  took  place, 
R  and 


and  the  decifion  was,  that  the  exportation  of 
wool  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.* 


•  The  Committee  hare  been  informed,  from  the  mofl 
refpectable  authority,  that  no  regular  or  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Trowbridge  on  the  occafion.  The  only  occurence 
like  a  meeting,  was  a  converfation  that  took  place  between 
fome  of  the  principal  clothiers  of  that  town  ;  who,  con- 
ceiving  it  to  be  irregular  for  the  inhabitants  to  petition, 
(being  manufacturers  of  Spanifh  wool  only]  one  of  them 
undertook,  by  the  defire  and  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  to 
return  their  thanks  to  the  Committee  in  London,  and  to 
affign  that  circumftance  as  the  reafon  of  their  not  meeting 
or  petitioning. 

Similar  fentiments  prevailed  in  other  neighbouring  towns 
where  Spanifh  wool  is  exclufively  manufactured  ;  but  they 
undoubtedly  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Englifh  wool,  and  expreffed  that  approbation,  by  letters, 
to  the  Committee,  conveying  the  belt  wifh.es  for  their 
fiiccefs. 

The  Committee  certainly  pofTefTed  the  beft  channels  of 
information,  by  their  connection  and  correfpondence  with 
all  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom;  and  in  no 
one  inftance  have  they  heard  of  a  woollen  manufacturing 
town,  or  even  of  a  fingle  manufacturer  of  Englim  wool, 
\yho  did  not  think  the  allowing  the  exportation  to  Ireland 
would  be  injurious  to  Great  Britain.  They  have  not  af- 
fumed  the  character  of  ftatefmen  ;  but  they  humbly  pre- 
fume  that  they  muft  know  the  facts,  on  which  their  own 
commercial  interefts  are  founded,  at  leafl  as  well  as  any 
member  of  either  Houfe.  They  did  not  come  forward  as 
difinterefted  men  ;  but  they  appeared  before  the  Legiflaturc 
to  implore  a  continuance  of  protection  to  their  interefts, 

which 
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Mr.  Hobhoufe  corrected  the  fhtcment  of  Mr. 
Everett. — There  was  a  meeting  at  Trowbridge, 
and  another  at  Bradford,  and  neither  was 
agaiult  the  exportation  of  wool  to  Ireland,  be- 
caufc  neither  was  aggrieved  by  it,  as  their  ma- 
nufactures were  of  fine  Spanifh  wool,  and  not 
of  our  native  produce. 

Mr.  Everett  faid,  he  underftood  their  manu- 
factures were  of  Spanifh  and  Englifti  wool. 

Mr.  Hobhoufe  reaffured  the  Committee  of  the 
correclnefs  of  his  own  ftatement. 

Mr.  Bqftard  faid,  that  the  apprehenfions  of 
Devonfhire  were  as  great  as  Yorkfliirc  on  this 
new  meafure.  It  would  transfer  the  capital  ot 
England  to  Ireland,  and  with  it  the  manufac- 

which  they  conceived  to  be  infeparably  interwoven  with 
thofe  of  the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  thofe  of  their 
Britim  fellow  fubjecls.  But  if  (as  they  are  bound  from  the 
determination  of  parliament  to  fuppofe)  it  be  thought  by 
that  high  tribunal  to  be  neceffary  for  the  greater  good  of 
the  united  kingdoms  that  their  intercfts  (hould  be  facrificed, 
they  iubrait  as  becomes  loyal  fubjecls.  If  this  meafure 
mould  indeed  turn  out  to  advantage,  they  will  rejoice,  as 
good  members  of  the  ftate.  And  on  the  other  hand,  {hould 
it  prove  (as  they  ftrongly  apprehend  it  will)  very  injurious 
to  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  themfelves,  and  the  in- 
dividuals they  reprefent,  thtfy  will  enjoy  the  confolation  of 
having  done  their  duty  in  a  manner  becoming  men  of  in- 
tegrity, lovers  of  order,  and  friends  to  government. 

R  a  turcs 
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tures  too. — Thofe  apprehenfions  were  juft,  and 
he  participated  in  them. 

Mr.  Buxlon  exprefldd  his  furprife  that  the 
landed  intereft  never  once  entered  in  confide- 
ration,  to  whom  the  exportation  of  wool  would 
be  fo  beneficial. — That  intereft  paid  taxes, 
poor-rates,  and  he  did  not  know  why,  in  a 
great  national  arrangement,  it  fhould  be  pro- 
fcribcd.  The  landholders  were  already  con- 
fiderable  fufferers  by  the  prohibition,  and  he 
called  the  Committee  to  a  due  confederation  of 
their  cafe. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  that 
tfre  fupply  was  obtained  from  the  wool  of  the 
fucceeding  feafon,  and  contended,  that  from 
the  moment  an  encroachment  was  made,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  argument  drawn  from  an  ac- 
cumulation on  fpeculation.  But  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  it  is  admitted  that  the  fupply  in  full  of 
that  year,  as  alfo  flated,  was  infufficient;  then 
his  own  arguments  were  flrengthened  by  the 
increafe  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
being  fo  much  greater  than  its  woollen  pro- 
duce ;  and  if  the  importation  of  Spanifh  wool  be 
not  fo  great  as  to  account  for  that  increafe,  the 
inference  of  an  increafe  in  the  material  of  wool 
in  this  country  was  fairly  drawn  from  fuch  a 
circumftauce  in  favor  of  his  argument. 

The 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  propofcd 
that  the  report  be  received  to-morrow;  Mr. 
Ticrney  was  for  fomc  delay.  Each  perfifled ; 
Mr.  Tierney  founded  his  propofition  on  the 
precedent  of  the  Scotch  Union;  as  the  report 
was  not  received  till  two  days  after  the  bufi- 
nefs  was  clofcd  in  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Pitt  founded  his  propofition  on  the 
whole  of  the  time  this  fubjeft  had  been  under 
confideration ;  much  longer  in  duration  than  the 
Scotch  Union,  and  infifted  on  the  report  being 
received  to-morrow.  Mr.  Tierney  faid,  he 
would  take  the  fenfe  of  the  Houfe  upon  it.— • 
The  Houfe  was  refumed,  and  the  report  from 
the  Committee  made,  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  moved, 
"  That  it  fhould  be  received  to-morrow."  On 
this  Mr.  Tierney  moved  his  amendment,  "  That 
it  fhould  be  received  on  Monday  morning." 

The  Houfe  divided  on  the  amendment. 
Ayes  -  -  13 
Noes 58 

Majority  againft  the  amendment    45 

The  report  was  then  ordered  to  be  received 
on  the  morrow. 

R  3  No,  VII. 
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SPEECH 

09 

THOMAS    PLUMER,   ESQ. 

As  Counfcl  for  iJx  Petitioneri, 

ON  SUMMING  UP  BEFORE  THE  LORDS, 
On  the  2d  of  MAY,  1800. 


MY  LORDS, 

BEFORE  I  fbte  the  cafe  of  the  Petitioners, 
for  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  appear,  your 
Lordfhips  will,  I  hope,  permit  me,  in  the  name 
of  my  clients  and  myfelf,  to  return  our  moft 
grateful  acknowledgements  for  the  kind  indul- 
gence with  which  your  Lordfhips  were  pleafed 
to  honor  us  lad  night.  It  will  be  my  earned 
endeavour,  in  return  for  that  great  condefcen- 
R  4  tion 
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tion  and  indulgence,  to  employ  as  fmall  a  por- 
tion of  your  Lordfliips  valuable  time  in  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  this  great  fubje&  as  the  importance 
of  it,  and  the  duty  impofed  on  me,  feem  to  re- 
quire: and  I  hope  your  Lordftiips  will  pardon 
me  if  I  fhould  prefume  to  folicit  the  honor  of 
your  Lordfhips  attention,  whilft  without  mean- 
ing to  wafle  a  moment  of  your  time  in  depart- 
ing from  the  queftion  before  you,  I  take  the 
liberty,  on  the  part  of  the  Petitioners,  to  (late 
the  grounds  upon  which  their  apprehenfions 
are  founded,  of  the  effeft  which  the  meafure 
now  under  confideration  will  produce  on  them 
and  their  manufa&ure.  They  hope  they  have 
laid  before  your  Lordfhips,  in  argument  and 
evidence,  fufficient  ground,  at  leaft,  to  induce 
your  Lordfhips  to  forbear  coming  to  a  final 
and  irrecoverable  decifion  upon  this  great  quef- 
tion. They  do  not  undertake  to  ftate  that  they 
have  made  out,  by  clear  and  demonftrative  evi- 
dence, what  will  be  the  certain  efteft  of  the 
meafure  in  queflion,  but  they  hope,  if  it  fhall 
appear  that  there  is  at  leaft  confideratJe  danger 
attending  it; — that  a  valuable  and  important 
manufa&ure  will  be  expofed  by  it  to  confider- 
able  hazard  and  peril,  that  will  be  deemed  a 
fufficient  reafon  why  your  Lordfhips  fhould  not 
adopt  it  in  the  mode  propofed.  I  am  perfectly 

aware 


aware  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  fomc  placet, 
the  complaints  of  Petitioners  of  this  defcription 
are  apt  m  ;  but  I  am  fure  before 

ir  Loi\llhips  ihc  Petitions  of  a  very  refpeft- 
uhlc  and  numerous  body  of  men,  engaged  in 
ID  important  a  manufacture,  will  not  be  thought 
unworthy  of  attention. — Without  arrogating 
to  themfclves  any  knowledge,  that  does  not 
belong  to  their  limited  fphere  of  life,  they  may 
be  permitted  to  expect  credit,  for  at  leafl  un- 
derftanding  rightly  and  detailing  correftly  plain 
fafts,  falling  within  their  own  knowledge  and 
obfervation ;  from  whence  they  have  drawn 
what  they  conceive  to  be  an  extremly  plain 
conclufion.  My  Lords,  they  feel  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  to  their  understanding,  how  the 
meafure  that  is  now  propofed,  can  be  rendered 
confident,  cither  with  what  is  due  in  juftice  to 
them,  or  with  a  due  regard  to  the  moft  im- 
portant interefts  of  the  community.  They  do 
not  prefume  to  apply  to  your  Lordfhips  upon 
the  prefent  occafion,  I  am  fure  your  Lordfhips 
will  believe,  from  any  wifh  to  cmbarrafs  the 
operations  of  government,  to  which  none  of 
his  Majcfly's  fubjefts  in  any  part  of  the  ki 
dom  are  more  zealoufly  and  loyally  attached, 
nor  to  interrupt  the  progrefs  of  the  great 
jncafure  of  the  Union  of  the  t\vo  kingdoms, 

under 
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under  the  confideration  of  Parliament,  for  the 
fpeedy  and  effectual  completion  of  which,  as 
far  as  they  may  be  prefumed  to  exercife  any 
judgment  refpe&ing  it,  they  have  expreffed 
their  ardent  wifhes. — But,  my  Lords,  it  is  an 
extremely  different  quellion  which  is  now  be- 
fore you. — It  refpe&s  one  particular  part  of  a 
fingle  article  of  the  Union.  The  complaint  of 
the  Petitioners  is  that,  circumftanced  as  their 
trade  now  is,  the  free  unlimited  export  for 
ever  of  the  raw  material  of  wool,  without  duty 
and  without  reftraint,  to  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  fliould  conftitute  a  part  of  the 
indiflbluble  Union  about  to  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms. 

They  have  felt  it  extremely  difficult  to  recon- 
•  cile  to  their  humble  underftandings  how  in  the 
prefent  Hate  of  this  manufacture,  at  a  period 
of  time  when  every  part  of  the  wool  of  this 
kingdom  is  unquestionably  worked  up  into  ma- 
nufafture,  when  the  whole  of  it  is  very  inade- 
quate to  the  purpofes  of  their  trade,  when  it  is 
employed  in  the  fupport  of  a  manufacture  which 
yields  in  the  total  exported  out  of  the  kingdom, 
no  lefs  than  eight  millions  and  a  half,  and  in  a 
total  of  annual  manufa&ure,  to  the  extent  at 
leaft  of  twenty  millions  fterling  -r  which  employs 
at  this  moment  a  number  of  perfons,  unquef- 
tionably  not  lefs  than  between  one  and  two  mil- 
lions, 


lions.     My  Lords,  they  have  found  it  difficult, 
reconcile  to  their  underltanding,  how 
this  IhouUl  be  the  period  of  all  others,  when 
for  the  firit  time  ever  known  in  this  country, 
the  export  of  wool  thould   be  propofcd  to  be 
allowed.     Nay,  fi  rth<T,  my  Lords,  not  folcly 
that  the  ex|>ort  (hould,    under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  and  at  this  time,  be  adopted,  and  all 
ihe  prohibitory  laws  upon  the  ftibjeft  repealed, 
but  that  they  (hould  be  repealed  for  ever  :  not 
only  that  your  petitioners  fbould  be  at  prefent 
deprived  of  your  Lordfhips  protecting  aid,  but 
that  your  I.ordfhips  would  put  it  out  of  your 
power  ever  to  extend  that  protection  to  them  in 
future.     This  is  the  fubjeft  of  their  complaint ; 
all  that  they  folicit  of  your  Lord(hips  is,  that  the 
fubjecl  may  not  thus  be  irrevocably  bound  and 
fixed.     They  do  not  wifh  for  an  irrevocable 
decilion  on  the  other  fide,  viz.  that  the  prohi- 
tion  fhould  be  made  perpetual,  and  not  be  liable 
to  regulation  by  the  authority  and  controul  of 
the  Imperial   Parliament :  they  requefl  only, 
that  this,  like  every  other  fubjeft  conftituting 
a  part  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  great 
nation,  fluctuating  as  they  mutt  do  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  articles  that  are  the  fubjeft  of 
them,  may  be  left  out  of  the  definitive  compart, 
fo  that  it  may  be  free  for  the  United  Parliament 
hereafter,  to  make  fuch  regulations  upon  the 

fubjett, 
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i 
fubjeft,  as  the  (late  of  the  commodity  from 

time  to  time  (hall  render  proper.  They  do  not 
now  prefume  to  ftate  that  they  can  offer  to 
your  Lordfhips  more  than  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  deprecate  an  immediate  and  final 
decifion.  They  fubmit  with  the  greateft  humility 
and  deference  to  your  Lordfhips,  thefe  grounds, 
conceiving  them  to  be,  at  lead  fufficient  to  fhew, 
that  there  is  that  danger  attending  upon  the 
meafure  propofed  to  be  adopted,  to  induce  your 
Lordfhips  to  fufpend  for  a  time,  any  final  deci- 
fion upon  it. 

I  am  aware,  that  fome  of  thofe  who  have  ex- 
preffed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  this  meafure, 
have  adopted  it  upon  a  very  general  ground, 
that  of  calling  in  queftion  the  wifdom  of  the  pro- 
hibitory laws  upon  the  export  of  wool,  and  ar- 
raigning the  property  of  them  in  toto  j  and  un- 
doubtedly whoever  is  of  that  opinion,  that  the 
Jaws  are  fundamentally  vitious  and  impolitic — r 
that  there  ought  never  to  have  been  any  pro- 
hibition laid  on  the  exportation  of  wool,  but 
that  it  ought  to  be  laid  open  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  will  be  difpofed  to  approve,  upon  that 
ground,  the  prefent  meafure  of  an  export  to 
Ireland.  But  before  that  opinion  is  adopted 
irrevocably,  I  am  perfuaded  your  Lordfhips  will 
think  there  is  fome  deference  due  to  the  wifdom 
jmd  experience  of  pad  ages.  The  fixt  policy 

of 
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of  this  country,  now  uniformly  put  r  t 

century  and  a  half,  luis  been  dircftly  the  rc- 
verfe :  it  has  been  deemed  a  firil  principle  of 
our  commercial  policy,  to  continue  in  the  drift- 
ed manner,  the  prohibition  upon  the  export  of 
woo),  as  effentially  neccfTary  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  this  coun- 
try. I  am  not  now  dating  that  this  forms  the 
whole  of  the  qucdion  for  your  Lorddiips  confi- 
deration,  but  it  is  one  general  and  leading  pro- 
pofition,  and  therefore  demands  examination, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  argument. — Your 
Lordfhips  will  remember  upon  what  high  autho- 
rity and  what  venerable  ground,  this  fydem  of 
policy  is  founded,  even  in  the  earlied  period  of 
our  manufactures,  before  it  was  known  that  all 
the  wool  produced  in  this  country  would  be 
worked  up  in  the  kingdom  ;  when  it  was  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  encouraging  what  was  fo  much 
wiftied, — in  the  confidence  that  a  drift  prohi- 
bition of  the  export  might  ultimately  effcftuate 
that  great  objeftof  the  nation's  hope  ;  the  pro- 
vident wifdom  of  the  legifhiture,  with  perfeve- 
ring  deadinefs,  adopted  this  fydem  :  neither 
Was  it  the  fydem  of  one  period,  or  of  one 
reign,  but  the  fubjeft  of  an  uniform  feries  of 
afts  of  parliament  pafled  from  time  to  time  at 
didant  intervals,  in  the  courfc  of  no  lefs  than 
fifteen  different  reigns.  All  die  wifed  datefmen 

that 
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that  have  fat  In  both  houfes  of  parliament,  have 
given  it  the  fan&ion  of  their  approbatory  judg- 
ment upon  the  fubjeft  ;  taking  to  their  aid  all 
the  wifdom  of  their  anceftors,  and  what  was 
ftill  a  better  teft,  and  better  criterion  of  true 
policy,  all  that  the  experience  of  the  nation 
had  difcovered  to  have  been  the  effeft  of  mif- 
chief  from  the  relaxation,  and  of  benefit  from 
the   continuance    of  this   fyftem ;    they  have 
uniformly  preferved  in  the  fame  conftant  maxim, 
to  keep  the  wool  of  Great  Britain  at  home,  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  it  at  home,    as 
the  native  commodity  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
bafis  of  all  its  trade  and  commerce.    Need  I  re- 
fer your  Lordfhips  to  any  private  authority  upon 
this  fab] eft.     Undoubtedly  there  are  not  want- 
ing great  names  oppofed  to   any  that  can  be 
flated,  if  private  opinion  is  to  be  reforted  to, 
on  the  other  fide  :   but  I  do  not  avail  myfclf  of 
the  opinions  of  Doftor  Campbell,  my  Lord 
Hale,  or  my  Lord  Bacon.     I  (land  upon  what 
is  better  entitled  to  your  Lordfhips  attention,  the 
great  repofitory  of  the  nation's  wifdom,   re- 
corded in  the  flatutes  of  the  kingdom.     Your 
Lordfhips  know,  that  fo  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Firft,  one  of  the  wifeft  princes,  as 
Lord  Hale  ftates,  that  ever  ruled  this  kingdom, 
a  proclamation  iffued  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
wool,  in  order  to  refcue  from  the  hands  of  fo- 
reigners, 


rcigners,  the  woollen  trade,   that  was  at  that 
lime,  from  a  contrary  practice,  falling  into  them, 
and  to  endeavour,  if  poffible,  to  rcftore  this 
valuable  trade  to  the  flouriihing  (late  in  which 
it  had  cxiited  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Second 
and  Richard  the  Firft.     The  neceffity  of  the 
times,  1  admit,  procured  a  temporary  relaxation 
of  this  falutary  policy,  in  uHer  to  procure  a 
revenue  upon  the  grant  of  licences  for  the  ex- 
portation of  wool.     But  what  was  the  confc- 
quence  ? — The  immediate  decline  of  the  trade 
of  this  country,  and  a  transfer  of  it  to  foreign 
nations ;    the  invariable  confequence  whenever 
this  mifchievous  traffic  was  permitted.     Your 
Lordfhips  know,   how  in  a  later  period,   this 
contributed  in  part,  to  enhance  the  dreadful 
troubles  in  which  this  country  was  involved. — 
The  hiitorians  ftate,  that  when  for  the  fake  of 
the  fubfidy,  improvidcmly  granted  to  James  the 
Firft,  the  export  of  wool  was  permitted,  the  con- 
fcquences  were,  that  trade  languiftied,  the  induf- 
trious  manufacturer  migrated  to  another  coun- 
try, and  thofe  who  were  out  of  employ  (laid  at 
home  and  contributed  mainly  to  the  dreadful 
troubles  which  enfued :  it  was  foon  found  nc- 
cefiary  from  dear-bought  experience,  to  reftore 
the  ancient  policy,  and  accordingly  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  exportation  of  wool,  made  one  of 
the  firft  afts  of  the  reftoration,  a  wife  and  po- 
pular 
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pular  act,  the  i2th  of  Charles  the  Second. — 
My  Lords,  the  great  men  who  reftored  the  mo- 
narch to  his  throne,  who,  at  the  fame  period, 
provided  for  the  naval  ftrength  of  the  kingdom, 
by  the  important  act  of  navigation  which  laid 
the  bafis  of  our  maritime  and  commercial  power 
and  wealth,  with  the  fame  provident  wifdora, 
eftablifhed  the  restoration  of  the  internal  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  by  reviving 
the  prohibition  on  the  export  of  wool.     The 
grounds  of  this  meafure  are  ftated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  act  "  For  the  better  preventing 
the  loffes  and  inconveniencies  which  have  hap- 
pened by  and  through  the  fecret  and  fubtile  ex- 
portation of  wool  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
the  better  fetting  to  work  the  poor  people  and 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  intent, 
that  the  full  and  befl  ufe  and  benefit  of  the 
principal  native  commodities  of  the  kingdom, 
may  redound  to,  and  be  unto  and  amongft  the 
fubjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,   and 
not  unto  any  foreign  realms  or  ftates."     In  an- 
other act  the  export  of  wool  is  dated  to  be  pro- 
ductive "  of  the  great  decay  of  the  woollen 
manufactures,  the  ruin  of  many  families,  and 
the  deftruction  of  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  the  kingdom." 

It  fliould  fcem  hardly  neceflary  that  fo  plain 
and  felf-evident  a  proportion  fhould   require 

any 


•ny  authority  in  ftipport  of  ic ;  undoubtedly  it 
cannot  but  be  wifcr  and  better,  if  the  objeft 
can  be  accompli  (bed,  to  work  up  the  wool  into 
manufafturc  producing  three  times  its  original 
value,  and  giving  employment  to  a  numerous 
body  of  induftrious  fubjefts,  than  to  export  it 
abroad  in  a  raw  (late,  even  at  an  advanced 
price.  It  feems  to  be  a  felf-evident  propofition, 
and  not  one  that  can  be  juftly  branded  with 
the  imputation  of  being  fuggefted  by  the  nar- 
row-minded or  covetous  difpofition  of  thofe 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  It 
might  rather  be  called  a  narrow-minded  policy 
to  endeavour  to  export  it  for  the  fake  of  a 
little  mercenary  advantage  in  the  fale,  in  oppo- 
fition  not  only  to  the  true  intereft  and  advan- 
tage ok  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  as  the  exporter 
would  fee  if  he  were  not  a  narrow-minded  per- 
fon,  in  oppofition  to  his  own  individual  interefts, 
in  the  effeft  produced  on  the  value  of  his 
Jhecp,  of  his  land,  and  of  all  its  produce  by  the 
profperity  or  decline  of  the  manufacture,  in 
proportion  as  the  wool  is  exported  abroad,  or 
worked  up  at  home.  Halifax,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  it  has  been  well  obferved,  have 
clothed  tlje  hills  of  Lincolnshire.  The  manu- 
facture is  therefore  entitled  to  protection  upon 
the  moft  enlarged  principles,  and  the  legiflaturc 
has  confidercd  the  infraction  of  this  policy  not 

s  on 
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on  the  footing  merely  of  illicit  trade,  but  as  a 
crime  againft  the  ftate.  They  have  declared 
that  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  contravene  the 
policy  of  the  country,  and  export  its  wool 
abroad  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  community  and 
ever)'  individual  m  it,  deferve  to  be  branded  with 
the  imputation,  and  fubjefted  to  the  punifhment 
even  of  felons.  Your  Lordfhips  know  that  at 
another  memorable  period  after  the  execution 
of  thefe  laws  had  been  relaxed,  the  fame  policy 
was  refumed  at  the  Revolution.  In  the  firfl 
year  of  William  and  Mary,  an  A£l  paffed  to 
render  more  efle&ual  rhe  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  wool.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
fame  reign  your  Lordfhips  know  it  was  extended 
to  Ireland  with  additional  reftriftions ;  and  in 
the  fubfequent  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.  and 
even  in  the  prefent  reign,  and  down  to  the 
very  recent  period,  has  the  fame  fyftem  been 
continued.  Your  Lordfhips  know  that  when 
this  fubjeft  was  a  very  few  years  ago  under 
the  coniideration  of  parliament,  the  neceffity 
of  enforcing  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
wool  was  fully  eftablifhed,  and  an  Aft  paffed 
in  the  28th  of  the  king  for  the  confolidation  of 
all  the  former  laws  on  this  fubjeft  into  one, 
with  additional  penalties  and  reflricYions,  fuch 
as  the  nature  of  the  fubje£l  rendered  neceffary, 
for  more  effectually  keeping  the  wool  at  home. 

Surely 
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Surely  then  after  fuch  a  ferics  of  ac*b  for  fo 
long  a  pen-.!,  ii  \vill  hardly  be  faid  that  this 

L  narrow-miuded  policy,  an  odious  monopoly, 
or  that  any  individual  will  think  himfclf  com- 
petent to  call  in  queftion  the  wifdom  of  the 
legiflature  fo  flrongly  and  repeatedly  declared 
on  the  general  queftion  of  retaining  at  home 
the  wool  grown  in  the  kingdom  for  the  em- 
ployment of  its  own  manufactures.  But  fup- 
pofing  the  policy  in  any  antecedent  period  to 
have  been  queflionable,  before  it  was  known 
•whether  the  objeft  of  that  policy  could  be 
completely  obtained,  yet  did  any  perfon  ever 
doubt  the  propriety  of  that  policy,  if  happily 
fuch  a  ftate  of  things  were  arrived,  as  is 
accompli (hed  at  this  day.  If  it  fhould  be  found 
that  all  the  wool  of  the  country  could  be 
worked  up  into  manufa&ures  at  home,  did  any 
man  ever  doubt  that  then  it  would  become  a 
wife  policy  not  to  fuffer  a  fingle  pound  of  it 
to  be  exported. 

What  is  the  period  then  at  which  it  is  now 
propofed  to  abolidi  in  toto  all  the  antecedent 
reftriftions  upon  this  fubjeft  as  far  as  refpec*b 
Ireland,  and  to  permit  the  unlimited  export  of 
it  to  that  country  ?  it  is  a  period  when  un- 
doubtedly if  no  law  had  ever  pafTed  before  on 
the  fubjcft,  yet  upon  the  obvious  principle 
»  2  that 


,  , 

that  you  are  to  keep  at  home,  that  which 
you  want  at  home,  that  which  you  ufe  at 
home,  that  which  is  valuable  at  home, 
upon  the  very  fame  principle  that  regulates 
the  export  and  import  of  every  other  commo- 
dity, you  would  have  been  particularly  called 
upon  at  this  period  of  time  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  this  commodity.  The  crying  necef- 
fity  of  the  times,  the  actual  fear-city  experienced, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  fupply  to  the  home  ma- 
nufacture, would  have  loudly  called  upon  you 
to  have  impofed  a  prohibition,  if  none  had 
cyer  exifled  before. 

Upon  this  fubject  your  Lordfliips  have  the 
•  _  i  * i 

evidence-of  no  lefs  than  eleven  or  twelve  wit- 
neffes,  who  upon  their  oaths  have  flared  \vliat 
is  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  demand  for  and  fun- 

1  * 

ply  of  this  commodity  in  the  market:  and  how- 
ever lightly  they  may  be  treated  with  refpeft 
to  underftanding,  and  they  do  not  prefume  to 
arrogate  to  themfelves  any  great  degree  of  ex- 
tenfive  general  knowledge,  (though  they  arc 
undoubtedly  a  keen  and  intelligent  fet  of  men) 
they  require  only  credit  for  common  veracity 
and  common  honour,  in  fpeaking  to  facts  within 
their  own  knowledge.  I  am  not  now  going  to 
•inquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  wool, 
but  the  f«ift  of  the  fcarcity  is  proved  by  all  the 
\vitnefTcs  to  exift  within  their  own  certain 

knowledge 


knowledge.  That  there  has  been  a  continuing, 
fcarcity,  no  matter  from  what  caufc,  whether 
from  an  increaf  nd,  or  a  dccrcafed  fup- 

ply,  c\pcnc!H<\l  ever  fince  the  year  1793,  and 
gradually  increafing  to  a  confiderable  degree ; 
that  this  is  in  facl  experienced  by  the  trad, 
every  way  in  which  fcarcity  can  be  difcovercd — 
unlcfs  your  Lordfhips  are  to  reject  in  tofo,  the 
evidence  of  thefe  rcfpeftable  gentlemen  who 
have  fworn  to  their  own  knowledge  to  that 
which  has  parted  under  their  own  obfervation, 
and  that  too  without  any  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, your  Lordfhips  mud  take  this  as  an  un- 
doubted fac*h 

My  Lords,  they  fwear  that  in  confcquencc 
of  this  fcarcity,  they  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
ject fome  of  the  orders  they  have  received  from 
abroad.  That  they  have  been  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  fending  to  different  places  for  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  a  fupply  to  which  they 
did  not  ufually  refort.  One  gentleman  tells 
you  that  endeavouring  to  obtain  his  ufual  fup- 
ply from  Northumberland  and  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  he  could  obtain  none ;  that  coming 
up  to  London  to  be  fupplicd  with  two  or  three 
hundred  packs  of  fine  wool,  he  could  only  ob- 
nin  feventy.  Another  fpcaks  of  his  agents 
riding  forty  miles,  and  not  being  able  to  ob- 
Uin  an  ounce  of  wool.  Let  it  not  be  faid 
s  ^  this 
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this  is  the  cafe  in  one  or  two  counties  only  ; 
\ve  have  examined  witneffes,  one  of  whom  has 
gone  through  thirty-two  counties,  befides  Scot- 
land and  Wales ;  another  through  thirteen, 
and  different  witnefies  from  every  quarter  of 
the  kingdom  uniformly  concur  in  the  refult, 
that  their  correfpondents  in  every  part  declare 
that  at  this  time  they  cannot  get  the  quantity 
of  wool  they  want,  that  if  they  had  more  they 
could  work  it  up,  and  in  confequence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  fupply  they  have  been  under 
the  neceillty  of  rejecting  many  orders  they  had 
received,  fome  of  which  are  entirely  loft,  and 
others  poftponed;  and  at  this  moment  they 
know  not  where  to  obtain  the  commodity  they 
want.  Is  this  a  period  for  the  firft  time  of 
encouraging  the  export  of  this  commodity  ? 
My  Lords,  thefe  are  men  of  plain  under- 

n  - 

{landing,  but  they  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
can  poffibly  be  wife  in  a  period  like  this  to 
export  a  commodity  already  inadequate  to  do- 
meftic  ufe ;  to  encourage  the  export  to  any 
place  of  that  very  commodity  which  is  produc- 
tive of  fuch  invaluable  effects  here,  and  which 
at  this  time  we  find  actually  to  be  inefficient 
for  the  purpofes  for  which  it  is  wanted.  Does 
this  arife  from  any  temporary  caufes?  the  wit- 
nefles have  all,  as  far  as  they  are  able  to 
judge  upon  the  fubjecl:,  declared  the  contrary  : 

whatever 
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itcvcr  be  the  caufc,  whether  it  ariles  from 
an  increaicd  demand,  or  from  a  dtxrcafcd  fup- 
•^llj^frr  any  profpecl  of  either  of  thefc 
caulcs  operating  in  future  in  a  different  way. 
With  rcfpeft  to  the  demand,  they  (late    they 
have  every  reafon  to  believe  that  it  will  rather 
he  increafed  than  diminifhed ;  for,  in  the  event 
of  a  different  (late  of  things,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  though  it  may  in  fome  cafes  operate  to 
abridge  the  demand,  yet  that  it  \\ill  in  others 
open  new  markets,  and  in  the  whole  probably 
increafc  the  demand  of  this  commodity  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  There  is  no  profpeft  therefore 
that  if  the  petitioners  are  permitted  to  retain 
the  commodity,  and  to  work  it  up  into  manu- 
factures, the  demand  will  be  reduced.     As  to 
the  fupply,  there  is  in  point  of  fact  at  this  mo- 
ment experienced  a  lefs  fupply  than  there  ufed 
to  be;  the  fame  caufes  are  likely  to  produce 
the   fame   effects,   and  in   a   greater   degree. 
Upon  this  fubject,  I  am  aware  that  much  is 
open  to  fpeculation  and  conjecture,  whether  or 
.not  from    the   caufes   that   have  been   flated, 
upon  a  review  of  the  progrefs  made  in  the  agri- 
culture in  this  country,  the  refult  is,  that  there 
is  at  this  time  actually  more  or  lefs  wool  pro- 
duced   than  there  ufed  to  be.     Your  Lord- 
fhips  know  that  all  the  writers  who  have  be- 
s  4  (lowed 
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flowed  their  attention  to  this  particular  fubje& 
of  the  growth  of  wool,  agree,  that  there  are 
two  principal  modes  by  which  the  growth  of 
wool  in  any  country  can  be  improved,  that  is 
to  fay,  by  improving  the  breed  of  fheep,  or  by 
an  attention  to  the  pafture,  added  to  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  management  and  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  animal.  With  refpeft  to  the  pafture 
they  all  agree  that  the  wilder,  lefs  cultivated 
pafture,  the  wild  open  downs,  the  more  exten- 
five  range  the  animal  has  to  walk  for  his  food, 
improve  the  fleece;  render  it  not  more  abun- 
dant, I  admit,  but  finer  and  fitter  to  produce 
the  fhort  clothing  wool. 

Now  let  any  body,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  look  round  the  country,  and  ftate  whe- 
ther of  late  years  there  has  been  an  increafe  of 
that  fort  of  pafture,  or  a  diminution  of  it. — 
Does  not  every  body  know  that  within  the 
period  of  this  prefent  roign,  there  are  com- 
puted to  have  been  no  lefs  than  a  million  of 
acres  inclofed.  I  know  that  fome  part  of  this 
was  before  in  the  ftate  of  arable  land,  open 
common  fields,  and  that  fince  the  inclofure,  part 
being  continued  in  arable  and  part  converted 
into  pafture,  it  may  yield  more  pafture,  but  not 
that  fort  of  pafture  which  is  moft  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  wool;  for  old  open  fields  in- 
clofed and  fertilized  by  the  prefent  fyftem  of 

agriculture. 
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agriculture,  would  not  contribute  to  the  amclio- 

wool.     And  die  inclof- 

improvinn,  and  convening  into  ,   in 

part  at  lead,  of  large  tra£b  of  open  wades,  cx- 

vc  wide  ranges  of  uncultivated  heaths  and 
commons,  is  a  confidcrablc  drawback  on  the 
other  fide,  as  to  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of 

arc.  Upon  the  total  refult  the  witnefies 
tell  you  that  in  their  own  experience  they  have 
obferved  a  very  confiderable  diminution  both 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wool  arifmg  from 
thcfe  caufes.  Whether  their  judgment  is  well 
or  ill  founded  upon  this  fubjeft,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended to  be  matter  of  the  fame  certainty  with 
the  other  facts  they  have  dated.  It  isfubmittedto 
your  Lonlfhips  fuperior  judgment  and  fuperior 
knowledge,  how  far  the  theory  is  well  founded; 
how  far  by  any  practicable  methods  the  growth 
and  the  quality  of  wool  may  be  improved, 
confidently  with  the  other  wants  of  the  king- 
dom ; — if  you  could  dictate  to  the  farmer  the 
mode  by  which  he  fhould  cultivate  his  lands, 
you  may  perhaps  incrcafe  the  quantity,  but  it 
.  is  much  doubted  whether  you  can  improve  the 
quality,  unlcfs  by  the  improvement  of  the  breed, 
and  then  again  not  without  great  attention  to 
ihe  padure.  Is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
favorable  change  in  thclc  rdpefts,  fo  as  to 

J  a  larger  iupply  io  future  cither  of  the 

finer 


finer  or  the  coarfer  wool  r  I  fubmil  there  is 
every  reafonable  probability  of  the  contrary : 
that  from  the  fame  progrefs  in  agricultural 
improvement,  which  the  wants  and  neceilitks 
of  the  times  and  an  increafmg  population  call 
loudly  for,  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  with  a 
view  to  the  growth  of  corn  and  the  breeding  of 
larger  fheep  and  cattle  for  food,  nobody  can 
reafonably  hope  that  there  will  arife  any  con- 
fiderable  change  in  favor  of  the  growers  and 
confumers  of  wool,  by  which  either  a  larger 
quantity  will  be  produced  in  future,  or  the 
quality  of  it  be  improved. — But  what  is  ftated 
upon  this  fubjecl:  is  matter  of  theoretical  {pecu- 
lation ;  at  bed  it  is  matter  merely  of  conje&nre 
on  one  fide  and  the  other :  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  refult  in  future  no  one  can  (late  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Give  me  leave,  my  Lords, 
with  all  fubmiffion,  to  afk  your  Lordfhips, 
whether  any  wife  man  would  venture  to  act  in 
an  important  meafure  upon  a  conjecture  of  what 
is  likely  to  be  in  future?  will  he  not  think  it 
fafeft  and  wifeft  to  aft  upon  the^refent  ftate  of 
things?  much  more  when  he  confiders  the  little 
there  is  of  probability  that  the  growth  of  this 
article  or  the  demand  for  it  is  likely  to  be 
materially  altered,  or  if  it  is,  the  greater  pro- 
bability there  is  that  all  things  confidered  the 
quantity  of  this  raw  'material  will  be  rather 

reduced 


than  augmented,  and  the  demand  in 
future  rather  increaled  than  diminifhed.  I  know 
it  It  laid  that  the  quantity  of  fupply  will 

always  ktrp  n.icc  with  the  quantity  of  demand, 
and  that  in  fa£t  the  fcurcity  that  is  now  cxperi- 
\ving  to  the  great  incrcafc  of  the 
manufacture.  My  Lords,  with  great  fubmif- 
Gon,  I  believe  there  is  feme  little  fallacy  in 
confidering  the  cafe  oven  in  that  point  of  view. 
That  there  is  foine  increafe  of  the  manufac- 
ture I  hope  and  truft  and  believe,  but  that 
there  is  not  that  increafe  which  a  view  of  one 
particular  document  would  feem  to  prcfent,  1 
am  afraid  is  certainly  the  cafe ;  becaufe  though 
there  unqneftionably  is  a  great  increafe  in  the 
Weftern  Riding  of  Yorklhirc  in  the  manufac- 
ture, yet  if  your  Lordfhips  are  to  take  that  as 
a  criterion  throughout  the  kingdom  of  an  ;. 
mentation  in  the  fame  proportion,  I  am  afraid 
the  conclufion  would  not  entirely  be  warranted 
to  that  extent. — For  your  Lordfhips  have  heard 
at  your  bar  fome  witnefles  who  fpeak  to  the 
contrary  being  the  cafe  at  other  places,  namely 
that  at  Lavenham,  Bockin^,  and  other  places 
there  is  a  confiderable  decline,  and  that  the 
trade  has  travelled  from  them  into  Yorkfhire. 
In  addition  to  this,  when  an  increafe  in  one 
branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture  is  aflumed, 
as  proof  of  the  increafe  of  the  growth  or  fupply 

of 
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of  wool,  we  are  to  take  into  confidenition  an- 
other important  fubjeft,  namely,  if  there  be  an 
increafe  in  one  fort  of  manufacture,  how  much 
of  diminution  there  is  in  another.  A  confider- 
able  part  of  the  wool  of  this  country  was  for- 
merly ufed  in  female  attire. — Your  Lordfhips 
know  how  much  that  has  been  fupplanted  by 
the  cotton  manufactures. — This  has  therefore 
Ihut  out  that  fource  of  confumption,  and  there- 
fore in  calculating  the  total  quantity  of  the 
growth  of  wool  a&ually  applied  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  manufacture  as  it  is  carried  on  now, 
and  as  it  was  formerly,  though  it  prefents  in 
exportable  articles  an  increafe,  though  there 
appears  to  be  an  increafe  in  the  fine  cloth  in 
the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  which  is  all 
that  is  comprehended  within  the  return  for  that 
diftrift  (the  damped  articles  only  which  are  of 
the  finer  fort  being  included  in  it)  from  whence 
your  Lordfhips  would  be  led  to  fuppofe  a  con- 
iiderable  iucreafe  in  the  actual  fupply  of  the 
article  of  wool;  yet  that  muft  be  received  with 
grains  of  allowance.  But  fuppofmg  there  were 
a  general  increafe  in  the  manufa&ure,  is  that 
neceffarily  to  be  attributed  to  an  increafe  in 
the  actual  produce  of  wool  in  the  country?— 
Every  body  knows,  who  has  read  the  returns 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  kingdom,  that. 
it  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  another  diftinct 

caufc, 


caufe,  namely,  to  a  confiderablc  augmented  im- 
portation of  foreign  wool.  Is  it  not  notorious 
th.ir  within  the  lait  few  years  the  importation  <>i 
Spnnifh  wool  ha<  greatly  increaftd?  In  a  for- 
mer year,  I  think,  we  imported  14,000  bags — 
it  is  now  railed  to  «8,ooo,  double  the  quan- 
tity it  ufed  to  be.  The  average  value  of  the 
import  from  Spain  now  exceeds  £621,000,  this 
is  an  acccflion  of  fine  wool,  and  accounts  in  a 
great  meafure  for  the  increaled  mauufaftur 
fine  cloths,  it  being  principally  ufed  for  that 
purpofc. — In  addition  to  which  your  Lordfhips 
know  that  from  another  country  there  is  im- 
ported wool,  which  ufed  formerly  not  to  yield 
any  to  us — I  mean  from  Portugal.  Thefe  arc 
fources  of  fupply  to  be  taken  into  the  atcount, 
when  we  confider  whether  the  increase  of  the 
manufacture  ncccffarily  implies  an  increafe  of 
the  fupply.  But  we  find  from  the  general 
return  that  was  made  in  the  year  1740,  to 
the  Treafury,  the  total  amount  of  wool  at  that 
period  was  reprefented  to  be  738,000  packs 
grown  in  the  country;  the  total  quantity  now 
grown,  according  to  any  mode  of  calculating  it, 
is  600,000  only.  When  this  fubjecl:  was  under 
the  confidcration  of  the  two  houfcs  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1788,  that  was  admitted  on 
all  fides  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  total 
growth  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time,  and  it  is 

con- 
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confirmed  by  witneffes  who  have  been  examined 
at  your  Lordfiiips  bar  upon  oath,  who  (late,  they 
verily  believe  it  to  be  now  the  total  quantity  of 
the  growth  of  the  kingdom :  if  that  be  fb, 
there  has  been  in  fa&  a  coniiderablc  decreafe, 
and  this  comparative  llatemem,  added  to  the 
general  hiftory  of  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  effefts,  and  the  oilier  circumftanc^s 
before  mentioned,  leem  to  prefent  reafonable 
grounds  to  your  Lordfhips,  as  far  as  this  is  to 
be  the  bafis  of  argument  or  of  a&ion,  to  infer 
that  the  aftual  growth  of  wool  in  the  country, 
confidered  by  itfelf,  is  not  fo  great  as  it  was 
formerly,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  in  future  to 
be  increafed.  But  waving  this  queflion  entirely, 
and  without  referring  to  caufes,  whatever  be 
the  caufe  I  (land  upon  the  faft  of  the  a&ual 

fcarcitv  ;   that  fa<5t  cannot  be  controverted — 

j  ' 

fcarcity  is  a  relative  term  ;  we  mean  by  it  when 
there  is  not  fufficient  for  the  demand  :  if  that 
demand  is  likely  to  continue,  I  fay  there  is,  as 
applied  to  this  country  confidered  by  itfelf,  an 
actual  fcarcity  of  the  commodity  you  propofe  to 
export.  This  it  is  which  the  manufacturers 
complain  of,  and  without  enquiring  whether  it 
is  referrable  to  one  cafe  or  the  other,  or  the 
joint  effect  of  both,  which  is  probably  the  cafe ; 
but  the  faft  depofed  to  at  your  Lordfhips  bar, 
that  a  fcarcity  has  been  experienced  in  every 

way 
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*ray  in  which  it  can  be  afccrtaimrJ,  for  fcvcral 

>  hack,  and  that  the  (lock  the  maiiufac- 
lurers  now  have  in  hand,  is  To  fmall,  that  they 
will  have  worked  the  whole  of  it  up  four 
months  fooncr  tlum  ufu.il ;  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve their  Hock  will  hil  longer  than  July,  and 
iliat  they  do  not  know  where  to  get  an  addi- 
tional  fupply  for  their  necefihies.  Thefe  fads, 
I  fay,  if  not  contradicted,  are  decilivc  againft 
the  juftice  and  policy  of  exportation.  The 
country  cannot,  without  lofs,  afford  to  export  it 
anywhere;  therefore  the  Petitioners  entreat  your 
Lordfhips,  not  to  permit  the  export,  now  for 
the  firil  time.  They  deprecate  it,  on  account  of 
what  has  been  proved  to  be  the  lituation  of  the 
ie,  by  the  concurrent  telViraony  of  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  that  at  this  moment  every  ounce 
wool  that  can  be  procured,  is  actually 
worked  up  into  manufacture,  and  that  the  total 
quantity  has  been,  and  is  every  where  indif- 
putably  unequal  to  the  demand. 

Give  me  leave,  my  Lords,  next  to  eu- 
quire,  whether  there  is  any  profpeft  that 
can  fafely  be  relied  upon,  of  deriving  the 
lources  of  fupply  from  any  other  quarter  ? 
We  have  been  toKl  that  even  if  the  qi 
tlty  of  Britilh  wool  fhould  not  be  increafed, 
there  will  be  an  ample  fupply  ruihing  in  frum 
other  conni  :rom  whence,  1  would  beg 

leave  to  afk,  is  this  boafted  quantity  of  foreign 

fupply 


fupply  likely  to  be  furnifhed  ? — Not  to  mention 
how  lamentable  a  thing  it  would  be,  for  this 
country  to  depend  upon  a  foreign  fupply,  for 
the  material  of  one  of  its  principal  manufac- 
tures, conflituting  now  between  a  third  and  a 
fourth  of  the  exports  of  the  kingdom  ;  let  any 
perfon  convcrfant  with  the  country  from  whence 
the  largeft  portion  of  foreign  wool  is  now  de- 
rived, ftate,  whether  there  is  any  rational 
ground  to  hope  that  the  fource  of  fupply  from 
that  country  is  likely  ro  be  increafed — is  it  likely 
to  be  increafed  by  any  alteration  in  the  internal 
ftate  of  that  country,  or  by  the  diminution  of 
any  other  external  demand  upon  it  for  this  com- 
modity ?  Is  there  any  perfon  converfant  with 
the  prefent  fituation  of  Spain,  who  does  not 
know  that  in  both  refpe£ls  the  very  reverfe  is  to- 
be  apprehended  ;  that,  as  it  has  been  recently 
Hated  by  an  intelligent  traveller,  the  people 
there  are  turning  their  attention  to  manufactures; 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona  they 
have  fourteen  Manchefter  machines  at  work, 
which  they  have  adopted  in  confequence  of  a 
model  tranfported  there  from  this  country  in  the 
year  1785;  that  the  large  exportation  of  wool 
is  at  this  moment  the  fubjecl  of  national  com- 
plaint and  jealoufy ;  that  they  are  alive  to  the 
mifchief  produced  by  the  impolitic  facrifke 
made  both  of  manufacture  and  agriculture  to 

the 
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this  article.     Iliiherto  their 
wpoj  has  certainly  been  a  lubjcft  to  which  great 
private  attention  is  p.iid :  the  carcafc  there  is  of 
y  inferior  value,  the  flefh  of  their  fheep  be- 
ing little  better  than  carrion,  as  I  think  fomc 
WIKLTS  upon  the  fubjeft  ftate.    The  country  in 
this  refpecl,  has  remained  in  that  early  ftate  of 
civilization  in  which  we  find  the  Ikin  of  the  ani- 
mal more  attended  to  than  thecarcafe;  but  in 
the  progrefs  of  improvement  the  converfe  takes 
phce.    As  loon  as  Spain  fhull  open  irs  eyes  to 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  oppofite 
fyftem  will  be  adopted,  and  there  certainly  is 
reafon  to  imagine  it  foon  will,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  within  a  fevr  years  there  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  an  increafe  in  that  country  of  no 
lets  than  two  millions  of  people,  and  that  in  the 
year   1740,  a  gentleman  was  actually  invited 
from  this  country  with  an  offer  of  a  penfion  of 
£ .  500  a  year  for  the  very  purpofc  of  eftablifh- 
ing  die  woollen  manufactory  in  Spain.     I  beg 
to  a/k  your  Lordfhips  whether  in  this  ftate  of 
tilings  there  is  any  rational  hope,  upon  which  a 
wife  ftatefman  would  venture  to  aft,  that  we  are 
likely  to  obtain  an  increafe  of  the  import  of 
wool  from  that  country  ? — Is  there  not  rather 
danger  to  be  apprehended  that  the  fupply  from 
that  country  will,  from  the  operation  of  thefe 
cynics,  be  Jauinifhe J.   Permit  me  next  to  confi- 
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dcr  the  external  demand  on  Spain  from  foreign 
countries  for  this  commodity,  -whether  it  is 
likely  to  diriiinifli  or  increafe  the  ftipply  from 
that  country  to  this? — At  prefent,  happily  for 
us,  Great  Britain  is  (he  principal  cuftomer  for 
all  the  wool  exported  from  that  country,  owing 
to  the  lamentable  condition  of  foreign  countries 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war  in- 
ftead  of  goods,  and  who  therefore  are  not  in  a 
fituadon  to  draw  their  ufual  fupply  of  wool  from 
thence,  and  confequently  leave  it  to  be  wholly 
engrofled  by  the  manufacture  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  can  we  rationally  hope  that  this  will 
always  be  the  cafe  ? — Will  the  return  of  peace, 
when  it  is  reflored  to  all  Europe,  bring  no  return 
of  manufactures  to  foreign  countries  ? — Will 
not  the  trade  hi  part  run  into  thofe  channels, 
and  an  increafed  or  revived  demand  for  this 
article,  from  thofe  countries,  diminifh  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  to  be  exported  to  this,  even  fop- 
pofing  Spain  fliould  continue  to  grow  and  to 
permit  as  lar^e  a  quantity  to  be  exported  as  they 
do  at  this  day  ?  I  take  the  liberty,  with  great 
humility,  of  fubmitting  thefe  confiderations  to 
your  Lordfhips  fuperior  wifdom  and  judgment 
who  have  infinitely  better  means  of  knowledge 
upon  all  thefe  fubjects,  as  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Petitioners  humbly  prefume  to 'think 
they  have  juft  caufe  to  apprehend  danger  to 

their 
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their  manufactures  from  the  mcafure  in  qucf- 
tion ;  and  to  Hate  that  they  cannot,  under 
all  the  circumftunccs,  derive  any  rational  prof- 
peft  of  relief  to  their  neceiTities,  from  a  future 
augmented  fupply  of  wool  from  Spain. 

Is  there  any  profpeft  then,  of  deriving  fup- 
ply from  Ireland  ?  I  have  heard  it  faid,  that 
this  is  to  be  a  fertile  fource  of  future  fupply  : 
the  Sifter  Kingdom  will  fend  you  wool,  much 
or  more  than  (he  will  receive  from  you.    I  beg 
leave  to  ftate  the  apprelienfions  of  the  Peti- 
tioners, that  this  will  alfo  be  found  to  be  a 
vilionary  and  fallacious  ground  of  reliance.     If 
the  hope  of  deriving  fupply  from  Ireland  is  to 
be  the  ground  upon  which  this  meafurc  is  to  be 
adopted  ;  it  (hould  be  fliewn  how  this  is  to  be 
effected,  and  an  alteration  in  the  agriculture  of 
Ireland  brought  about  for  this  purpofe.     I  beg 
leave  to  afk  of  your  Lordfhips  too,  whether  ft 
be  mod  reafonable,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Ireland  fhould  depend  upon  the  future  fupply 
of  Ireland,  if  fuch  a  fupply  can  be  obtained, 
or  that  the  manufacturers   of   Great  Britain 
(hould  reft  a  precarious  hope  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  hereafter  may  be  produced  from 
thence.     The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain 
have  no  objection  that  each  country  (hould  be 
allowed  exclufively  to  retain  and  work  up  its  own. 
raw  material.    That  the  wool  of  Ireland  Ihould 
T  2  be 
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be  confined  to  Ireland,  and  the  woo!  of  Great 
Britain  be  confined  to  Great  Britain.  If  Ireland 
can  employ  the  whole  of  its  wool,  if  it  can  here- 
after increafe  the  quantity,  let  Ireland  have  the 
full  benefit  of  its  whole  produce,  but  the  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain,  with  great  humility, 
fubmit  to  your  Lordfhips,  that  it  is  unreafon- 
able  to  compel  them  to  embark  their  capital, 
and  to  reft  the  fupport  of  their  trade  upon  the 
precarious  hope,  which  may  or  may  not  be  re*. 
ilized,  of  a  fupply  from  the  future  expected 
growth  of  another  country.  The  people  of 
Ireland  can  better  afford  to  trufl  to  that  preca- 
rious hope,  becaufe  they  have  not  yet  got  any 
other.  It  is  a  reafonable  and  a  natural  thing  that 
each  country  fhould  be  allowed  to  confume 
what  each  wants  of  its  own  produce  ;  and  there- 
fore if  there  be  a  hope  of  future  fupply,  let 
Ireland  have  all  the  benefit  of  it. 

But  your  Lordfhips  will  give  me  leave  to  ex- 
amine fhortly,  whether  there  is  any  reafonable 
ground  to  believe  that  there  will  be  an  aug- 
mented fupply  from  an  inereafed  growth  of 
wool  in  Ireland.  Are  there  not  other  objects 
to  call  for  the  full  improvement  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  Ireland?  Are  there  not  other  para- 
mount objects  of  attention  ?  The  linen  manu- 
facture for  inftance,  and  the  growth  of  cattle 
for  fupplying  provifions,  which  are  exported  to 
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a  very  confidcrable  amount  from  time  to  time, 
and  various  other  modes  in  which  the  lands  of 
that  country  arc  and  will  be  employed  to  more 
profitable  purpofcs  than  they  could  be  by  being 
directed  folcly  to  the  production  of  wool  ?  What 
:onablc  ground  is  there  to  expect  any  in- 
.ifed  cultivation  of  that  article  ?  Have  the 
people  of  Ireland,  up  to  this  period  of  time,  in 
fact,  applied  their  attention  to  it  in  fuch  a  way, 
as  to  induce  any  rational  pcrfon  to  build  on 
the  expectation  that  they  will  in  future  apply 
their  minds  to  the  growth  of  this  raw  material, 
if  they  can  be  fupplied  with  it  from  Great 
Britain  ?  Whether  the  climate  and  foil  of  Ire. 
land  be  equally  favourable  ?  Whether  the  wool 
of  Great  Britain,  which  we  know  is  coveted 
by  all  nations,  be  not  preferable  to  the  wool 
grown  any  where  elfe,  not  excepting  Ireland, 
is  a  queftiou  upon  which  many  wife  men  have 
thought  in  the  affirmative.     But  furcly  at  all 
events  this  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  as 
fuch  ought  not  to  be  made  the  bafis  of  any  im- 
portant meafure,  much  lefs  of  one  that  is  to 
be  permanent.  If  the  period  ever  fliould  arrive 
when  Ireland  is  able  to  yield  a  confiderablc 
augmented  produce,  that  will  be  the  period  for 
the  Imperial  Parliament  of  this  country,  if  it 
be  competent,  if  its  judgment  be  not  unalter- 
ably fixed  before,  to  make  arrangements  ac- 
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cording  to  circumftances.  What  will  a  wife  man 
do  in  fuch  a  cafe, — he  will  leave  the  fubjeft 
open  for  future  regulation.  Do  not,  iny  Lords, 
Therefore,  we  entreat  you,  cramp  yourfelves. 
Do  not  put  on  the  adamantine  chains,  by  which 
you  will  be  bound  and  fettered  for  ever. 

As  the  growth  of  wool  in  one  country  or 
another  may  become  greater  or  lefs;  as  the 
demand  for  it  may  vary,  you  may,  if  you  are 
left  free,  adopt,  according  to  the  change  of 
times,  whatever  policy  is  beft  adapted  to  the 
fubjecT:.  This  is  the  mode  of  acting  which 
faould  naturally  be  expected  to  be  fuggefted 
from  looking  forward  to  futurity,  and  indulg- 
ing a  fpeculation  refpe&ing  this  article.  I  fhould 
hope,  therefore,  that  taking  the  fubjecl:  in  this 
point  of  view,  your  Lordfhips  would  be  of 
opinion  we  had  dated  fufficient  grounds  to  in- 
duce you  to  forbear  coming  to  an  immediate  and 
final  decifion  upon  the  fubjecl,  and  (till  more 
to  avoid  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  rafh 
and  dangerous  innovation  propofed  of  an  irre- 
vocable furrender  of  the  wool  of  Great  Britain. 
Another  ground  of  hope  held  out  in  favor  of 
the  propofed  meafure,  has  been,  that  it  will 
not  produce  the  effect  which  we  have  ftated. 
It  is  faid  our  fears  are  vain,  our  apprehenfions 
vifionary.  Ireland  is  not  likely  to  poflefs  her- 
ftftf  of  our  wool,  when  the  prohibition  upon 

the 


tr.r  c  ;:  >M  is  tukcji  oil".      I  !K-;;   leave  to  li.ite, 
'ion   were   well  founded,  it 
form  but  a  poor  argument  in  fa\ 
ure.  That  the  only  or  the  prim 
i.uiou  of  it,  i  of  its  inefllcacy, 

til.;  it  will  be  productive  of  uo 

at    leull    not    its    natural    » 

fequenccs.   You  are  defired  to  allow  an  export, 

from  an  affurance  tliat  when  allowed  no  export 

.     If  theie  is  no  rational  ground  of 

.Nation  that  Ireland  will  import  our  wool, 

why  then  is  it  to  be  an  article  of  the  Union 

that  Ireland  fliould  be  allowed   to  import  it  ? 

Could  it  not  eafily  have  I,  r  of 

. i  regulation  ?  What  uecefmy  for  t 
yourfeJves   down   for  ever  to  permit   the 
portation  to  Ireland,  if  Ireland  is  not  in  a  ftate 
likely  to  want  it?  No  .injury  is  done  to  Ireland 
by  withholding  the  exporta-uou  of  what  (lie  v.  ill 
not  life.     If  this  argument  is  well  founded  in 
jfaft,  it  U  decilive  that  Ireland  could  not  com- 
ool  fhouU  be  clafled  at  the  end  of 
the  fixth  article  of  the  Union,  ; 
tides  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  this  c 
,  which  are  not  to  be  exported  into  that 

- 

.input  the  faiKtion  of  the  \mp<  rial  parlian 

But  is  this  a^.'.in  a  folid  and  fure  ground  of 

dependence  ?  Is  uiere  a  reafonable  prc^fpcifl  th.it 

Ireland  will  not  avail  itfelf  of  this  valuable 
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boon  ?  Is  not  the  raw  material  of  Great  Britain 
held  out  to  them  as  a  mod  valuable  boon, 
from  which  they  are  likely  to  attain  immediate 
and  extenfive  advantages.  Looking  at  the  pall 
hiftory  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland, 
who  will  venture  to  prophefy  that  Ireland  will 
not  hereafter  avail  itfelf  of  the  wool  of  Eng- 
land, if  the  export  fhould  be  allowed  ? 

My  Lords,  I  beg  to  call  your  Lordfhips'  re- 
colle&ion  to  that  hiftory;  I  fhall  ftate  it  very 
fliortly :  Your  Lordfhips  know  there  was  a 
period  of  time  not  very  far  diftant,  when  Ire- 
land was  a  competitor  with  England,  in  the 
woollen  manufacture.  Your  Lordfhips  know 
that  it  called  forth  the  legiflative  interpofition 
of  this  country  to  cramp  the  rival,  to  reftrain 
the  competitor,  and  to  confine  the  benefits  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  to  this  country.  I  do 
not  mean  to  ftate  the  aft  with  commendation ; 
but  only  to  urge  it  as  a  proof  that  at  that 
period  Ireland  was  advancing  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  fo  as  to  create  .alarm  in  Great 
Britain  of  rivalfhip  in  foreign  markets,  and 
therefore  the  ftatute  of  King  William  was 
palled  to  prevent  the  competition,  and  prohibit 
the  export  of  Irifli  woollens  abroad.  Surely 
this  is  fufficient  to  fhew  the  idea  is  not  alto- 
gether vifionary,  that  the  woollen  manufacture 
»ay  be  carried  on  in  the  fifter  kingdom-  Why 

it 
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it  fliouU  not  have  been  carried  on  in  any 

cm  from  that  rime  till  a  late  act  of  parliament 
!;  off  the  rcitriction,  is  eafily  accounted,  for 
fo  long  as  they  were  debarred  from  the  foreign 
market,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  this  article 
of  manufacture  would  be  greatly  cultivated  ;  a 
principal  ftimulus  to  the  Irifh  adventurer  in  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  wanting,  the  Irifh 
manufacturer  being  precluded  from  a  foreign 
market,  and  excluded  from  the  pofleffion  of 
the  raw  material  grown  in  Great  Britain.  But 
who  will  venture  to  argue  from  thence,  that 
the  Irifh  nation  will  not  again  take  up  the 
woollen  manufactures,  when  both  thcfe  ob- 
ftacles  are  removed  ?  When  the  foreign  mar- 
ket is  open  to  him  equally  with  the  Biitifh 
merchant,  and  the  raw  material  of  Great 
Britain  open  to  him  equally  with  the  Englifh 
manufacturers ;  who  can  pretend  to  fay  that 
w-ith  thefe  advantages,  he  may  not  become 
again  a  formidable  rival  to  the  manufacturer  of 
Great  Britain  ?  'ITie  article  of  ratteens,  Dr. 
Campbel,  in  his  Poltical  Survey,  ftates,  was 
at  that  day  manufactured  to  great  perfection  at 
Carrick.  We  know  the  Irifh  are  actually  at 
this  time  working  up  the  greateft  part  of  the 
wool  of  the  country  in  the  total  fupply  of  their 
army  and  militia.  We  know  that  at  this  time 
the  total  amount  io  value  of  Irifh  wool  im- 
ported 


ported  into  this  country,  is  reduced  to -no  more 
I  think  than  ninety-two  pounds  iterling.  Is 
there  not  then  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Irifh 
adventurer  may  take  up  this  article  of  manu- 
facture, when  he  is  encouraged  to  it  by  all  the 
inducements  which  the  Union,  in  addition  to 
the  pofTeffion  of  the  raw  material  of  Great 
Britain,  will  holdout? 

If  this  were  deemed  probable  from  mere 
general  reaibning,  or  general  fpeculation  be- 
fore,  furely  it  has  now  received  a  mofl  for- 
midable acceflion  of  flrength,  fo  as  to  affright 
the  ilouteft  mind,  from  the  evidence  given  in 
this  houie  hill:  night.  I  allude  to  the  teftimony 
of  the  witnefs  who  has  recently  arrived  from 
Ireland,  and  who  therefore  could  not  be  ex- 
amined in  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament ;  who, 
after  ten  weeks  refidence  in  Ireland,  has  given 
your  Lordihips  the  refuh  of  his  own  perfonal 
obfervations.  He  has  told  your.Lordfiups,  that 
he  faw  with  his  own  eyes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cork,  a  large  and  extenfive  manu- 
factory, ere&ed  within  the  laft  £x  or  feven 
years,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the 
woollen  manufacture,  equal  in  extent  and 
-goodnefs  in  the  conflru&ion  of  it  to  any  manu- 
factory in  this  country;  adopting  all  the  modern 
-improvements  in  the  trade,  capable  of  being 
.\vorked  by  water,  advant%geoufly  fituated,  and 

fuperior 


fupcrior  in  many  rcfpe&s  to  any  works  of  a 
fimilar  nature  cxilting  ;  Britain.     Can 

it  then  be  fa'kl  that  our  as  are  alto- 

gether vifionary,  that  the  woollen  manufacture 
if  t!  :  i  of  wool  be  allowed,  will  he  fct  up 

in  Ireland?  Can  it  be  faid  that  thib  is  a  mere 
.ilarm  of  intcrc'lal  men  ?  when  bc- 
an  Union  was  in  contemplation,  even  when 
the  prohibition  upon  the  export  of  the  r 
material  cxiltcd,  when   the   Irifli  Were  not  in 
the  II ale  in  any  refpcft  which  it  is  now  pro- 
pofed    to  put  them;  an  adventurer  did  ereft 
extenfive  building,  for  the  purpofe  of 
ying  on  the  woollen   manufacture?  Does 
that  afford  fufficicnt  ground  to  believe,  that 
ii  a  better  protected  country,  with  a  better 
protected  trade,  with  all  the  ftimulus  and  cn- 
.ragements,  which  will  ariie  from  the  great 
;.furc  now  in  contemplation,  that  thcfe  pro- 
jefts  which  were  m  contemplation  before,  will 
go  on  in  an  augmented  r.atio,  that  they  will 
increaie   not   only  in   the    neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  where  the  witnefs  ftated  them  to  be 
«lfo  forming,  but  throughout  all  Ireland,  -if  by 
any  poffibility  Great  Britain  fhould  be  induced 
to  do  thai  which  e\  moll  fanguine  Irifli- 

man  did  not  imagine  it  was  poflible  ever  to 
perfuade  this  country  to  do,  namely,  confent 
to  export  its  raw  material — its  wool.  If  this 

could 
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could  be  effectuated,  there  is  no  doubt  there 
are  numbers  ready  inftantly  to  fet  up  the 
manufacture  in  that  country. 

But  it  is  faid,  Let  them  fet  it  up,  the  Englifh 
manufacturers  have  nothing  to  fear,  they  will 
be  unequal  competitors ;  for  you  are  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  trade,  you  have  capital,  you  have 
cuftomers,  you  have  eftablifhed  manufactures, 
and  long  will  be  the  time  before  they  are  put 
upon  a  iimilar  footing,  or  can  in  any  refpect 
ftand  a  competition  with  yourfelves.     I  admit 
that  there  is  weight  in  that  argument,  that  it 
will  for  a  time  operate  in  favour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but,  my  Lords,  confider  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Britifli  capital  is  not  chained  to  this 
country,  it  may  be  eafily  transferred  by  any 
perfon  who  finds  it  his  intereft  to  carry  on  the 
trade  in  both  countries,  or  to  fettle  any  of  his 
relations  or  dependants  in  manufactures  in  Ire- 
land. With  refpect  to  eftablifhed  manufactories, 
they  are  of  eafy  tranfit.  The  machinery  affords 
an  eafy  mode  of  transferring  a  manufacture 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  manufactories 
could  be  erected  in  a  much  fhorter  period  of 
time  than  they  could  fome  years  back.     With 
refpect  to  comparative  advantages,  there  are 
fome  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  fuch  as  the 
eafy  fupply  of  fuel ;  but  is  not  cheapnefs  of 
labour,  is  not  cheapnefs  of  living,  is  not  ex- 
emption 
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cmption  from  heavy  taxes,  is  not  the  advantage 
of  cafy  export  to  a  foreign  market,  at  a  much 
Iffs  frci  ht,  by  a  much  more  fpecdy  convey- 
ance, enabling  them  to  reach  the  foreign  mar- 
ki  t  much  earlier  than  the  Britifh  merchant  can, 
of  the  highclt  importance?  Do  not  thcfe  con- 
fiderations  operate  to  invite  the  manufacturer 
re,  or  at  leail  to  carry  from  Great  Britain 
a  part  of  the  manufacture  which  fhe  now 
enjoys  ? 

I  beg  with  great  humility  to  flate  thefe  con- 
Gdenuions  to  your  Lordfhips,  for  the  purpofe 
of  {hewing  that  the  fears  of  the  petitioners  are 
not  altogether  fo  vifionary  and  fo  ridiculous  a* 
they  are  ibmctimcs  fuppofed  to  be,  fo  light  as 
to  lie  refling  upon  no  grounds.  I  fubmit  them 
as  proper  to  be  entertained  by  a  wife  and  con- 
Cderate  mind,  looking  at  the  two  countries, 
and  upon  all  the  probabilities  of  the  fubjecl,. 
(and  on  both  fides  we  are  only  reafoning  upon 
probabilities)  that  there  is  reafonable  ground 
to  apprehend,  that  if  the  mcafure  is  adopted  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent  it  is  propofed  to 
be,  that  it  will  not  be  fruitlefs,  but  that  there 
will  be  an  exportation  of  wool  to  a  confiderabie 
amount.  That  it  will  not  be,  as  contended 
for,  an  inoperative  and  inefficacious  mcafure, 
but  will  have  its  natural  and  propofed  effccl, 
that  the  allowance  of  an  export  will  be  followed 
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by  exportation  ;  and  in  the  degree  that  it  is 
followed  by  exportation,  even  if  it  does  nut 
produce  rival  manufa&ures,  yet  for  whatever 
purpofe  the  wool  of  Great  Britain  is  carried  to 
Ireland  to  that  degree,  it  will  leifen  the  quan- 
tum of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain. 

A  witnefs  has  pofitively  fworn,  that  the 
price  of  wool  in  Ireland  exceeds  the  price  of 
wool  of  a  fimilar  quantity  in  this  country,  and 
has  done  fo  for  fome  years  back.  Is  it  noc 
then  probable  that  the  Irifh  manufacturer  will 
vifit  the  Englifli  market,  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  fupplied  with  a  commodity  he  can  obtain 
cheaper  here  than  at  home  ?  It  can  therefore 
furely  not  be  ftated  that  there  are  not  folid 
grounds  to  apprehend,  that  fhould  the  free  ex- 
portation of  wool  be  allowed,  there  will  arife 
from  thence  a  very  confiderable  diminution  in 
this  country,  of  that,  of  which  there  is  at  pre- 
fent  too  little.  But  admitting  fuch  to  be  the 
confequences  of  allowing  the  export  of  wool  to 
Ireland,  Hill  it  is  contended  the  meafure  is  juf- 
tifiable  on  another  ground,  viz.  the  right  which 
Ireland  will  have  in  future  to  be  confidered  as 
(landing  on  the  fame  footing,  and  entitled  to 
the  fame  privileges  and  rights  as  any  county 
in  England. 

After  the  Union  has  taken  place,  and  Ire- 
land 
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land  and  England  arc  one,  it  is  argued  to  be 
a  narrow-minded  jealoufy,  and  an  i  mere  fled 
policy  to  be  fearful  of  giving  advantages  to 
Ireland,  eve  r  own  lofs. — Happy  would 

it  be  for  the  empire  if  that  country  fliouid  be 
ameliorated  by  the  acccflion  of  new  manufac- 
tures, raifcd  and  fed  by  fupplics  from  Great 
Britain.  My  Lords,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  im- 
puted to  thofc,  for  whom  I  appear,  that  they 
.  e  aftcd  a  felfifh  or  difhonorable  part  upon 
this  fubjeft.  It  is  not  from  any  mean  or  felfifh 
ipprehenfions  of  the  competition  that  they  op- 
pofe  this  mcafure;  it  is  not  from  any  wifh  to 
prevent  Ireland  from  enjoying  what  it  ought  to 
enjoy,  the  growth  and  produce  of  its  own 
country,  and  every  fair  advantage  which  can 
be  derivc'd  from  working  it  up  inro  manufac- 
ture*. But  it  cannot  furcly  be  faid  to  be  an 
unreafonabk  requeft  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh 
manufacturer,  that  he  rtiould  not  be  forced  to 
part  with  to  another,  that  of  which  the  entire 
ufe  is  wanted  for  himfelf,  that  which  is  cflen- 
tially  neceflary  for  the  exiftcncc  of  liis  own 
manufafture.-*-Surely  it  is  not  unreafonable 
to  expe&  that  he  ought  not  individually  to 
fuffer,  without  compenfation,  a  heavy  and 
grievous  lofs;  that  his  trade  ought  not  to  be 
le-a'facrifice  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 

But, 
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But,  my  Lords,  let  us  examine  a  little  further 
into  the  fubjeft,  and  fee  whether  the  argument 
be  well  founded,  that  the  Union  does  give  to 
Ireland  a  right  to  claim  an  inftant  participation 
in  all  the  benefits  of  trade  and  commerce  equally 
with  Great  Britain.     A  comparifon  has  been 
made,  which  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  produ&ive 
of  great  fallacy  in  the  reafoning  upon  this  fub. 
je£h     Our  opponents  have  endeavored  to  alfi- 
milate  Ireland  after  the  Union  takes  place  to 
an  Englifh  county,  and  have  contended  that 
after  that  event  we  might  as  well  propofe  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  wool  from  Somerfetmire 
or  SuiTex,  into  Northumberland  or  Yorklhire 
as  into  Ireland.     Give  me  leave,  my  Lords,  to 
confider  how  well  this  argument  is  founded.— 
Is   this  the  plan  upon  which  the  articles   of 
Union,  now  before  your  Lordftiips,  are  framed? 
— Does  the  Union  of  both  countries  for  all 
purpofes  take  place  immediately?     Is  Ireland 
to  be  immediately  identified  with  England,  for 
the  purpofes  of  an  equal  participation  of  benefit, 
and  an  equal  participation  of  burthen? — Is  it 
not   in  many   refpe&s,    for   a    time   at   leaft, 
dire&ly  the  reverfe? 

My  Lords,  confider  firfl  what  will  be  the  in- 
equality for  twenty  years  to  come,  the  fixed  in- 
equality 


equality  in  the  ratio  of  contributions  by  each 
country,  to  the  ,  cxpences  of  the  empire, 

founded  on  an  cftimatc  of  their  relative  abilities, 
in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  to  two  in  favor  of 
Ireland. — Is  that  the  cafe  with  any  county  of 
Great  Britain: — Docs   any  county  of  Great 
Britain  p«iy  a  proportional  contribution    only 
according   to   its   wealth? — No.      Then   any 
county  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  do  not  in 
refpcft  ftand  upon  the  fame  footing,  nor 
iit,  during  the  continuance  of  this  inequality, 
iered  as  iiuitlcd  equally  to  the  fame 
privileges,  becaufe  it  is  not  rcafonable  to  treat 
them  as  one  and  the  fame,  for  the  purpoic  of 
benefit,  \\hcn  they  arc  not  to  be  fo  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  burthen.     It  may  be  faid,  Oh,  but  this 
is  the  relative  ability. — Ireland  cannot  fupport 
a  heavier  contribution.     We  tax  Ireland  in  the 
proportion  it  is  able  to  bear.     I  do  not  mean 
to  queition  that, — I  have  no  doubt  the  rclaiivd 
ability  is  wifely,  jullly,  and  rightly  calculated. — » 
All  I  mean  to  ftaic  is,  that  fo  long  as-  there  i3 
that  difproportion  in  contribution,  fo  long  is 
.nd  not  treated" as  being  one  with  England, 
nor  conftituting  a  part  of  it,  it  is  a  fallacy  fo 
to  confider  Ireland;   and  therefore  though  it 
niigUt  not  be  juft  to  fefufe  to  any  county  of 
Great  Britain  to  participate  equally  in  all  the 
u  produce 
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produce  of  any  oihcr  county,  yet  the  argument 
does  not  hold,  or  apply  to  Ireland  under  thcfc 

; 

circumftances. 

Further,  ray  Lords,  if  the  ratio  of  contribu- 
tion be  calculated  upon  the  prefent  relative 
wealth  of  the  t\vo  countries,  let  us  confider  a 
moment  how  that  prefTes  againfl  any  transfer  of 
that,  which  is  the  befl  fource  of  wealth  to  Eng- 
land, which  conflitutes  a  chief  part  of  that  very 
ability  upon  which  the  calculation  is  founded,  a 
transfer  during  that  period  of  time,  whilfl  the 
proportion  of  fifteen  to  two  is  to  continue,  which 
deflroys  the  bafis  upon  which  the  whole  plan 
refts.  Is  it  juft,  is  it  reafonable,  to  make  Great 
Britain  pay  according  to  the  quantum  of  manu- 
facture which  it  enjoyed  in  the  year  1799,  rec- 
koning upon  a  full  entire  unparticipatcd  enjoy- 
ment of  all  its  wool :  is  it  fair  to  take  that  as  a 
ground  of  computation,  and  then  to  adopt  a 
meafure  that  will  gradually  transfer  a  part  of 
that  very  manufacture  ?  Every  pack  of  wool 
that  goes  out  of  the  country,  does  deftroy  the 
relative  ability  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, in  a  double  proportion,  as  it  augments 
the  ability  of  the  one,  and  diminifhes  the  abi- 
lity of  the  other — and  in  proportion  as  this 
caufe  operates  during  this  period  of  twenty 
years,  fo  far  it  deflroys  the  principle  upon 

which 
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which  the  proportional  contribution  is  found- 
ed. If  therefore  the  argument  of  a  compari- 
fon  of  Ireland  with  a  county  of  Great  Britain  be 
well-founded,  tin-  meafure  ought  at  lead  to  be 
ill  Ireland  (lands  in  the  predicament 
of  being  one  for  all  purpofes  of  burthen  with 
England  ;  it  cannot  at  all  events  till  then,  with 
any  juftice  or  propriety,  be  made  one  for  all 
purpofes  of  benefit. 

Again,  my  Lords,  confider  other  points, 
therein  the  comparifon  fails  : — Is  Ireland 
treated  as  one  with  England,  with  refpect  to 
any  of  the  fubjefts  of  the  feventh  article  of  the 
union  ?  It  is  therein  propofed,  that  there  fliall 
be  in  future  protecting  duties,  to  equalize  the 
commodities  exported  from  one  country  into 
the  other? — Is  there  any  fuch  arrangement  be- 
tween any  one  county  of  Great  Britain  and 
another  ?  Did  any  body  ever  hear  of  protecting 
duties  on  the  transfer  of  any  articles,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  wealth  or  ability,  or  any 
of  the  criterions  upon  which  that  is  determined, 
between  the  remoteft  corners  of  Wales  and  the 
Metropolis,  or  any  other  differently  circum- 
ftanced  parts  of  England  or  Great  Britain? — No, 
then  we  have  here  another  point  of  view,  in 
which,  for  a  certain  period  of  time  at  leafl,  the 
argument  is  not  well-founded,  which  fuppofes 
Ireland  put  upon  the  fame  footing,  by  the  arti- 
u  2  cles 
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clcs  of  union,  with  a  county  of  this  kingdom. 
It  is  treated  as  a  different  kingdom,  or  at  leuft 
as  differently  circumflanced  for  a  time ;  and  it 
is  therefore  propofed,  the  growing  manufactures 
of  Ireland  fhould  be  guarded  by  protecting  du- 
ties, to  prevent-  their  deilruction  by  the  intro- 
duction of  commodities  frolii  this  country.  As 
long  as  that  protection  exifts,  it  affords  another 
argument  againfl  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  an 
equal  participation  of  benefit.  In  another  re- 
fpecl  Ireland  is  treated  in  the  i  ft  article  of  union, 
as  continuing  a  diftincl:  country. 

The  furplus  of  revenue  raifed  in  Ireland 
over  and  above  the  proportional  contribution  of 
Ireland,  is  not  to  go  into  the  general  purfe  of 
the  flate,  to  be  applied  generally,  like  the  con- 
tribution of  every  county  in  this  kingdom,  to 
all  the  burthens  of  the  Empire*  but  is  to  be 
wholly,  feparately,  and  excluiiv.cly  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  Ireland.  There  again  the  fepa- 
rate  benefit  of  Ireland  is  provided  for  as  a 
distinct  country. — Is  that  the  cafe  with,  any 
county  of  Great  Britain? — No. — In  this  refpecc 
therefore,,  there  is  and  will  continue  to  be  after 
the  union,  a  diiBraiiitnde  between  Ireland  and  a 
coumy  of  Great  Urkaku  In  many  other  points 
of  vift.\v  in  which  Ireland  is  coufidered  in-  the, 
.Ics  or  union,  for  purpofes  of  bin-then  and 
making  o.f  regulation:;  with  refped  to  trade  and 

commerce, 


Amerce,  it  is  put  upon  a  different  footing  with 
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At  the  clofe  of  the  yth  article,  there  are  cer- 
tain enumerated  articles,  which  arc  made  mat- 
ter of  exception,  and  not  to  be  comprehended 
hin  the  general  liberty  of  export  from  one 
country  into  the  other— namely,  corn,  meal, 
'.iits,  and  flour  ;  thefc  articles  are  to  be  left 
=;  we  trufl  yonr  Lordfhrps  will  leave  the 
material  of  our  manufacture,  as  being  the 
.-.vih  and  produce  of  each  country,  to  rhe 
loin  of  the  Imperial  parliament  to  regulate, 
as cifcufflftanccs  fliall  from  time  to  time  render 
fitting. 

The  principle  of  this  provificm  is,  that  when 
any  article,  the  growth  or  produce  of  either 
country,  U  an  -Article  of  prime  ncccflity,  and 
Way  wanted  hy  either  country,  then 

that,  each  country  (hodd  have  that  prelvronce 
•'ic  fcpurate  and  prhnarry  ukr  of  it,  which 
.re  has  given  to  dach^  that  the  two  coun- 
•i   fucli  calV,    cannot  be  identified,  but 
iiflinft.     My  Lords,  it  is  in 
that  predicament  we  wifti  the  wool  of   each 
country  to  be  placed  ,'    that  the  gfdwth  and 
pro.fuco  of  each  country  ihonld  be  coirftncd  to 
each,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Imperial  par- 
liament the  circumftances  of  each  Ihouldrv 

v  3  a  demofril 
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a  demand,  in  either,  or  both,  for  the  whole  of 
what  each  can  produce. 

But  even  if  Ireland  were  immediately  on  the 
union,  equally  to  participate  in  all  the  burthens 
of  the  ftar.e,  yet  there  is  another  point  of  view 
in  which  the  queftion  may  be  confidered,  from 

which  I  fubmit  Ireland  would  not  be  entitled  to 

_ 

claim  the  free  export  from  Great  Britain,  of 
this  particular  article.  In  the  ufe  and  enjoy- 
ment of  its  own  wool,  Great  Britain  is  entitled, 
I  conceive,  to  preference  over  Ireland — firft, 
becaufe  it  is  the  growth  and  produce  of  its  own 
foil:  cateris  paribus,  this  alone  gives  a  juft 
ground  of  preference — it  is  the  free  gift  of 
Providence  to  Great  Britain.  The  fuperiority 
of  its  wool  is  principally  owing  to  the  advanta- 
ges arifing  from  its  climate  and  foil :  Great 
Britain  is  therefore  firft  entitled  to  enjoy  it,  and 
ought,  if  it  has  occafion  for  the  whole,  to  be 
permitted  to  retain.it.  But  this  is  not  all — there 
is  another  circumftance  of  decifive  preference 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain  j  I  mean  the  prior 
eftabliihment  of  a  manufactory,  raifed  and  fup- 
ported  upon  the  bafis  of  the  fole  and  exclusive 
poiTeifion  of  this  article.  Is  not  the  difference 
jnofl  obvious,  between  taking  away  from  one 
country  a  manufafturq  ^already  eftablifhed  in  it^ 
and  creating  a  new  one  in  another,  where  one 
does  not  yet  exiil  ?  If  any  equal  and  impartial 

tribunal 
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tribunal  fairly  confidered  the  (tare  of  the  two 
countries,  to  which  \vould  it  fay  ought  wool  to 
be  given,  or  by  which  ought  it  to  be  retained  ? 
ought  not  Great  Britain  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
an  article,  the  whole  of  which  is  actually 
worked  up  into  a  mod  important  and  cxtenfivc 
manufacture ;  upon  which  a  vetted  capital  of  fix 
millions  is  employed;  which  at  this  moment 
actually  yields  to  the  (late  fo  confiderablc  a  re- 
venue ;  which  forms  fo  great  a  proportion  of 
the  annual  exports  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  em- 
ploys fo  large  a  number  of  perfons,  who  mud 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  if  the  manufac- 
ture be  removed  from  Great  Britain  ?  The  con- 
dition of  Great  Britain  will  be  altered  if  you 
take  from  Great  Britain  her  wool,  or  any  part 
of  its  manufacture.  Not  fo  with  refpect  to 
Ireland.  By  allowing  Great  Britain  to  continue 
to  enjoy,  as  (he  now  does  cxclufively,  her  own 
wool,  the  condition  of  Ireland  will  not  be 
changed  :  (he  will  continue  to  apply  herfclf  to 
other  manufactures ;  (he  may  extend  the  fpirifc 
of  adventure  to  other  fubjects ;  a  continuance 
of  the  prohibition  on  the  export  could  not 
i-c  operate  with  equal  prejudice  to  lu- 
Jand,  as  the  abolition  of  it  would  to  Great 
JJriuin.  The  Wed  Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  and 

other 
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other  places  in  which  the  manufactory  flourifhes, 
would,  if  it  were  withdrawn,  be  reduced  to 
the  miferablp  (late  to  which  Bocking  and  -other 
places,  from  a  fimilar  caufe,  have  been  fhcwn 
to  be  reduced  ;  with  augmented  poor's  rates, 
an  induftrious  poor  Left  out  of  employment,  a 
large  capital  funk  in  works  that  have  become 
in  a  great  degree  ufelefs,  the  value  of  the  land 
and  all  its  produce  proportionally  dimioifhed, 
Avith  all  the  other  difadvantages  that  unavoid- 
ably follow^  when  a  manufacture  is  withdrawn 
from  a  country  where  it  was  once  eflablifhed; 
fuch  will  be  the  ftate  and  condition  of  Great 
Britain,  if  there  be  any  reduction  of  the  manu- 
facture eflablifhed  in  it.  Upon  this'  ground 
therefore.,  if  tjiere  were  no  other,  I  hope  your 

Lordfhips  will  think,    that  of  the  two  competi- 

* 

tors  for  the  wool  of  Great  Britain,  Great  Bri- 
tain is  entitled  preferably  to  continue  in  'the  fole 
ejfclufive  enjoyment  of  her  native  commodity, 
which  hjis  hitherto  been  conftantly  fecured  to 
her  by  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  parliament. 

My  Lords,  there  is  only  one  other  point  of 
view  in  which  I  would,  with  great  fubmtffion, 
prejent  this'  fubject  to  your  Lordihips-  confidera- 
tion;  and  that  is,  the  probability  of  tke  allow- 
ance f.f  an  export  of  British  wool  to  Ireland, 
operating  to  produce  the  export  of  it  to  other 

countries. 
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countries. — This  mcalurc  has  uniformly  been 
treated  by  our  opponent;  merely  as  the  iiv. 

1. — But,  with  jn-eat  fubmif. 
Con,  I  beg  to  fldtc  what  the  Petitioner*  con- 
ceive to  be  a  rcafonablc  ground  of  apprehcn- 
lion,  that  if  you  permit  Britifh  wool  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Ireland,  you  permit  the  export  of  it 

rope.  The  time  may  arrive 
when  it  may  become  again  a  favorite  object  of 
foreign  acquifition,  as  your  Lordfhips  know  it 
has  been  heretofore,  and  as  was  fully  proved 
when  the  fubjeft  was  under  the  confideration  of 
your  Lordlhips  and  the  other  Houfe  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  year  1788. — It  was  then  efta- 
blifhed  in  evidence,  that  there  had  been  clan, 
deflindy  exported  from  hence  to  France,  no 
lefs  than  13,000  packs  of  Briti/h  wool  a  year, 
for  ibc  fake  of  the  advantage  arifmg  from 
H§rking  up  the  long  combing  wool  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  with 
the  wool  of  France  in  their  manufactures. — If 
France  ever  fhould  recover  its  trade  and  manu- 
factures, or  any  other  neighbouring  country,  to 
v.'horn  the  wopj  <;f  Kngland  is  an  objeft  of  ac- 
quifition, no  doubt  they  will  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain the  position  of  h, — furely  then  it  i§  im- 
poflible  not  to  fee  that  permitting  the  export  to 
Ireland  will  facilitate  the  export  to  other  coun- 
tries, both  in  its  way  to  Ireland,  and  after  it  has 

an 


arrived  there  from  the  numerous  bays  and  ports 
that  furround  every  part  of  that  ifland.  We 
know  that  all  the  fleet  of  England  has  been 
found  unequal  to  guard  the  coafts  of  that  coun- 
try againft  a  foreign  enemy,  even  with  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  its  intended  aggreffion,  fo 
as  to  prevent  an  occafional  landing,  notwith- 
flanding  every  exertion  of  the  beft  Ikill  and 
vigilance  .that  human  ability  and  forefight  could 
pofiibly  ufe.  How  impoffible  will  it  then  be 
for  any  effectual  means  to  be  ufed  to  furround 
that  country  by  day  and  by  night,  fo  as  to 
preclude  all  opportunity  of  vefTels  efcaping  from 
different  ports  and  creeks  in  that  country,  to 
export  from  thence  whatever  wool  a  foreign 
cuftomer  may  require; — this  I  humbly  ftate  as 
an  additional  ground  to  apprehend  a  future 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  Brkifh  wool  from 
the  propofed  exportation, 
'  Thefe,  my  Lords,  are  the  grounds,  very 
imperfectly  detailed,  of  the  apprehenfions  en- 
tertained by  the  Petitioners.  They  hope  they 
will  at  lead  be  deemed  of  fufficient  weight, 
not  to  procure  from  your  Lordfhips  an  im- 
mediate decifion,  perpetuating  for  ever  the 
prohibition  or  the  export  of  wool,  but  only  to 
prevent  the  immediate  and  irrevocable  adop- 
tion of  a  contrary  decifion:  from  the  alarm- 
ing danger  and  magnitude  of  the  queftion,  they 

requeft 
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jqJUMfMFVtfr  Lordfhips  10  pau!  odponc 

.r  determination  upon  it,  not  to  bind  your* 
cs  in  a  matter  of  at  leaft  Co  much  unccr- 
:y  and  doubt,  at  once,  without  further  exa- 
mination or  enquiry,  to  a  fyftem  of  policy  that 
j#u  may  hereafter  repent  of,  and  be  unable  to 
If  the  woollen  manufacturers  fhould 
\>c  expofcd  by  the  adoption  of  this  meafure,  to 
ffet  loffci  and  milch ic f>  they  apprehend  $  if  the 
Je,  manufa&ure,  and  commerce  of  Great 
Uritain  ihould  deeply  (ulicr;  if  numbers  of  the  in- 
\luflrious  poor  (houkl  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment; if  the  poor  rates  (hould  be  greatly  aug- 
mented; if  the  landed  intereft  fhould  fatally 
fufier  in  the  refult,  no  remedy  would  be  left ; 
if  the  export  of  wool  {hould  be  made  an  indif- 
iolttbl*  article  of  Union,  all  your  Lordfhips 
power  of  giving  relief  upon  the  fubje&  would 
be  for  ever  abandoned;  upon  this  ground  it  is 
that  we  pray  your  Lordfhips,  with  preffing  im- 
portunity, but  with  great  humility,  to  withhold 
the  fatal  vote. — We  requell  your  Lord/hips, 
as  our  laft  hope,  that  you  will  (land  by  us  ia 
the  hour  of  danger,  It  is  not  a  light  fubjed 
{hat  is  at  Itakc. 

The  prefci  vatiuii  and  exigence  of  the  mofl 
ancient  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is  threat- 
ened,— the  great  b.ifis,  as  my  Lord  Hale  has 

laid, 


faid,  r>F  all  its  commerce,  which  has  (forjd  by  her 
for  all  ages,  and  afforded  ftrength,  and  vigour, 
and  life  to  ber  exertions  throughout  all  the  vi- 
ci/Iitudes  of  times,  in  all  our  wars  and  all  our 
exigencies.  In  the  earlieft  periods  of  our  hiftory, 
this  has  been  the  pride  and  flrength  of  Great 
Britain. — It  was  the  great  refource,  by  the  help 
of  which  the  three  Edwards  contended  fuccefs- 
fcrlly,  againil  the  power  of  France.  It  is  ftill  the 
fohhful  protector  and  fupport  of  the  country  m 
the  prefent  arduous  conflict  with  the  fame  in- 
veterate enemy. — Do  not,  my  Lords,  withdraw 
your  protection;  maintain  it  as  the  beft  and 
fbrefl  fource  of  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of 
Great  Britain.  It  has  been  hitherto,  -in  every 
a-ge,  and  imder  every  reign,  the  ruling  polity; 
and  the  \vifdom  of  the  legiflature,  to  prote& 
this  native  commodity  and  manufacture  by  the 
fafegnards  it  has  throve  round  them. — Under 
this  falutary  fyftem  bf  laws  the  manufacture  has 
grown  up  to  its  prefen-t  fize-,  and  by  means  of 
its  aid  Great  Britain  has  become  the  mighty 
Hatkm  it  now  is.  We  pray  your  Lordfhips 
not  to  abolifh  this  ancient  and  approved  fyftem, 
at  lead  not  at  once  to  abolifh  it  for  ever; — to 
prefcrve  to  yonr  Lordfhips  the  power  of  legif- 
laiing  upon  this  fubjecl:,  as  the  future  (late  of 
•drcLHnftan-ces  may  require; — ^not  to  depart  at 

once 
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once  from  all  that  the  xrifdom  and  experience 
of  your  anccftors  has  fancYioned,  and  at  the 
fcmc  time  to  deprive  yourfclvcs  for  ever  of  the 
means  of  corrcfting  the  evils  too  certain  to  flow 
from  the  innovation. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  concluded  what  I 
i  to  offer  to  your  Lordfhips  on  behalf  of  the 
Petitioners;  I  return  your  Lordfhips  my  hum- 
ble acknowledgements  for  the  great  attention 
with  which  you  have  been  pleafcd  to  honor 
me;  and  have  only  to  add  the  full  confidence 
rcpofed  by  the  Petitioners  in  the  wifdom  and 
juftice  of  your  Lordfhips,  and  the  aflurance 
they  feel,  that  they  fhall  not  now,  for  the  firft 
time,  retire  from  your  Lordfliips  bar  without 
a  continuance  of  that  protection,  to  which  they 
truft  they  have  not  forfeited  their  title,  and 
which  they  have  never  yet  failed  to  receive 
from  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain. 
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